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Preface 


г | HE HIGH SCHOOL of today provides a great variety of courses, activities, 
and services which, broadly speaking, make up the educational setting or 
vet it differs 


curriculum. Counseling is a part of this total educative proce 


from teaching or instruction. It is an individualized learning situation in which 


the "subject matter" is the pupil's needs, capabilities, limitations, plans, and 
decisions. Counseling helps the pupil decide what other aspects of education 
mean for him and what he should do about them. Thus counseling is neces- 
‘his book is in- 


sarily a part, in varying degrees, of the work of all educators. 


tended to assist educators—teachers, teacher-counselors, and administrators—in 
effectively providing this individualized emphasis in the educational process. 

Teachers, particularly, regardless of the fact that they may have no assigned 
responsibility for counseling, inevitably work with pupils on an individual 
basis, detect problems that demand individual help, and are called upon for 
all sorts of assistance. Pupils need help in solving problems and in making 
plans. Because they bring these needs and problems to teachers, teachers need 
some counseling skill and an understanding of what they can and cannot do 
in order that they may perform more effectively those counseling activities 
which arise in the normal course of teaching. 

Teacher-counselors, who have specific time and responsibility for providing 
counseling or individual help, have a more clear-cut role and therefore a better- 
defined need for thorough knowledge of counseling techniques. The position 
of teacher-counselor is considered an essential one in the school. The teacher- 
key person in stimulating and improving counseling services. 
most competent individual help that is available in the school. 


counselor is the 
Ile provides the 
11е must therefore 
relationship and must know how to a 
help that is in their province. 

The school administrator, particularly the principal, needs to understand 


know the methods of working with pupils in a face-to-face 
st teachers in providing the individual 


what counseling is, what it does, and what it requires in personnel, time, and 
physical facilities. Without administrative understanding and support, other 
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staff members will not be encouraged to cooperate with or utilize fully the 
counseling services that may be available. The admir 


trator is, to a large ex 
tent, the determining factor in creating the proper atmosphere for effective 
counseling. 

Two main uses of the book are visualized. First, it should be suitable as a 
text for a first course in counseling. Appropriate chapters could also be as- 
signed for supplementary reading in courses in occupational information, anal- 
ysis of the individual, testing, and applied psychology. Second, it should be 


useful for in-service education to dex clop counseling competencies. It should 
be particularly helpful for that type of in-service education which is provided 
regularly for all or a major group of teachers and which is conducted by the 
school counselor and others in the school, usually with the assistance of con- 
sultants from colleges, the state department of education, and. community 
agencies. 

Even though this text is intended primarily for secondary school educators, 
the principles and procedures discussed are relevant for those who work with 
individuals in such varied settings as community agencies, placement services, 
rehabilitation agencies, colleges, and business and industry, 

The emphasis in this book is on what the counselor does when he is face 
to face with the counselee. This, it is felt, is the particular sort of help that is 
needed. Teachers and counselors reflect this need in such questions and state- 
ments as: “What do you actually do in counseling?” “What should 1 talk 
about?" "But I told him what to do!” In addition, a specific approach to the 
entire counseling process is presented. Although there are a number of ap- 
proaches to counscling, this particular one appears to the author to be the most 
useful. On the assumption that needs and problems are essentially needs and 
problems of the total individual, and that no purpose is served by speaking of 
certain sorts of problems or limiting counseling to certain sorts of help, coun- 
scling involves the same general approach whatever the location of the problem 
in the pupil's life, and the same person does the counseling. Within this broad 
framework, variations are made to help solve the particular need or problem. 
Another aspect of this concept is that counseling is a systematic and describable 
process and is done at different levels. with workers at each level providing a 
needed sort of individual help. 

The book is organized around the typical sequence of the counseling process. 
Early chapters deal with the information-getting or diagnostic phase. Then 
the use of tests and records as sources of information is taken up. with em 
phasis on how the counselor uses these sources rather than on setting up. 
maintaining, or applying these techniques. To explain why the counselor docs 
what he does, a summary of some of the more relevant aspects of personality. 
learning. and environmental influences and their implications for counseling 
are considered. Next, the use of other sources of information about the coun 


selee Is discussed and information about occupations, educational and training 
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opportunities, and other aspects of the counselee's present and possible future 
environment is covered. Since the counselor is continuously interpreting and 
ribed at various 
x that 
Ihe last 


synthesizing data about the counselee, this process is des 


points throughout the book. The final phase of the counseling proces 


of helping the counselee do what he needs to do, is then described. 
chapter discusses how the counselor may evaluate and improve his work. 
Each phase or technique is first discussed and then illustrated with various 
sorts of material, including appropriate: parts of the counseling case that runs 
through the book. Questions are provided to help the reader review the main 
points that have been covered, At the end of cach chapter are suggestions for 


activities designed to increase understanding of counseling and develop com- 
petencies. Additional reading is recommended, and references are given 
throughout the book. 

Fhe author is indebted to many persons who have, in various ways, helped 
in the preparation of this book. Dr. Donald E. Super, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, made many helpful suggestions, particularly in. point- 
ing out any lack of clarity in the original set of in-service education materials 
upon which this book is based. Dr. Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, also helped the author in many ways, particularly in making the 
materials appropriate for the teacher and counselor in secondary school. Dr. 


Arthur Foshay, also of Teachers College, Columbia University, ably assisted 
the author in clarifying his ideas and adjusting the materials to the group for 
Which they are intended. These persons deserve credit for any merits in ap- 
proach and content which the book may have but cannot be held responsible 
for present shortcomings. In the revision of the original in-service education 
materials to textbook form, Dean Franklin R. Zeran, Oregon State College, 
has been exceedingly helpful with critical evaluation and encouragement. 


E. L. Tolbert 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Function and 
Process of Counseling 


A HE ANNUAL District Z teachers! meeting, the feature 
address was on counseling. The speaker 


at great length on the need for counseling. the teacher's. responsibility for 


xpounded 


counseling, various concepts of counseling, experts versus amateurs, and coun- 
seling goals. The audience of teachers, supervisors, and administrators of Dis- 
trict Z was quite enthusiastic and vigorously applauded the speaker during and 
after the speech. One got a mental picture of several hundred teachers, prin- 
sors, and superintendents going back to their schools and imme- 


cipals, super 
diately providing counscling services for all pupils. However, as the teachers 
moved slowly out of the auditorium, one young lady was overheard to say to 


another, “Мех a terribly interesting speaker, but what is this counseling any 


way? 


A Pupil's Problem 


tus look at the teacher's question for a moment. What is counseling? 
æt us look at l g 
There seems to be a great deal of mystery and misunderstanding about what 
it is, who does it, and how it is done. Perhaps an example of what is almost a 
daily occurrence in high school will prox ide a starting point. 

When the bell rang for the end of the senior social studies period, the final 
period of the day at the new Center County Consolidated High School, Joe 


Jones thoughtfully gathered up his books. As Mr. Brown, the teacher, started 


to leave the room for the Tuesday afternoon faculty meeting, Joe asked a hesi- 


tant question. 
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“Ers o. Mr. Brow 

Mr. Brown stopped. “What is it, Joe?” 

Joe appeared to be at a loss of words, but Mr. Brown encouraged him. 

“Something on your mind you'd like to see me about?” 

“Well, if vou have a minute, | thought. 

Mr. Brown waited, visualizing the annoyed way the principal would look 
at his watch when he entered the mecting late. 

“Well, vou see, I'd like to ask your opinion on something. lll finish . . . 
should finish school this spring. I want to go to college, . . . but [don't know 
and 


if Га have the money. It’s pretty expensive, I hear. | could work, 1 guess. 
pay part of my expenses. Or I could get a pretty good job here at the Mam- 
moth Manufacturing Company that’s building a new plant and make good 
money. But the other day at those assembly talks, that fellow made engincer- 
ing sound good. But 1 don't know if I should take engineering. What's it 
like?” 

Mr. Brown had had similar batteries of questions from other boys and girls. 
The word had got around that he had some scheduled time, and took some 
more of his own, to help students with problems. 

"Well, Joe, you seem to have some pretty good questions. Га like to talk 
them over with you when we have a little more time. 1 have a meeting coming 
up now. Could you drop by the Counselor's Осе Boom 20, you know, next 
to the library—at the third period tomorrow?" 

“TIL be there,” Joe replied eagerly. 

Mr. Brown is a teacher-counsclor, one of several, in the large rural consoli- 
dated school. He comes in contact with many problems like Joe's. He is not an 
expert counselor, but he has had some college training in guidance and he does 
some reading on his own to learn more about it. He may not help Joc find all 
the “answers,” but he has helped others to get started in working through 
their problems, and he will probably help Joe, too. In addition to a personal 
interest in Joe and his problems, members of this school staff. have available 
an extensive file of information about Joe and a good supply of information 
about colleges, other educational opportunities, and occupations, 

In a way Joe is more fortunate than many high school youths. Ге might 
have got a slap on the back and a hearty, “Buck up, boy. Everything will come 
out all right.” Or his teacher might have said, "I don't know much about those 
things. Write to some colleges and make application to some plants." 


What 15 Counseling? 


Joe did not say that he wanted counseling, because he had not heard that 
term and would not have known what it meant. But he was actually asking 
for counscling. Joe is not unusual or the exception; he is typical of the many 
pupils who stop the teacher in the hall with a question, who wait until after 
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class to talk to the teacher about something that is bothering them, who bring 
up problems during the shop period, or who ask questions of the teacher visit- 
sed project. These pupils want real help 


ing the farm to look over the super 
in finding answers to their problems. They want someone with whom they 
can sit down and talk it over, someone who is sympathetic and understanding, 
and most of all, someone who can actually help them. Without knowing the 
professional terminology, they are asking for that type of help which is called 
counseling. 

Now perhaps the meaning of counseling becomes a little clearer. It seems 
primarily to be helping people with problems. This is a very general statement, 
however, and it does not define counseling. A more specific definition is 
needed. 

A Definition of Counseling. Counseling is a personal, face-to-face relation- 

“ship between two people, in which the counselor, by means of the relationship 
and his special competencies, prov ides a learning situation in which the coun- 
selee, a normal sort of person, is helped to know himself and his present and 

ics and 


possible Future situations so that he can make use of his character 
wav that is both satisfying to himself and benefi 
can learn how to solve future problems and meet future 


ial to 


potentialities in a 
society, and further, 
needs. 

In condensing a definition of counseling into a brief statement, a gre 
a few words. What do these terms actually mean? 
arried on primarily through the 


at deal 


is implied by 
Face-to-face relationship: Counseling is c 
face-to-face relationship of two persons. who, working together, establish a 
unique and personal relationship. This "working-together" process is the uni- 
fying thread of all that takes place in counseling. 
Dy means of this relationship and his (the counselor's 
: lationship as the way of providing help: it is the mect- 


special competencies: 


Fhe counselor uses the re 

ine ground of counselor and counselee. However, the counselor needs to have 
Ss 1186 à 

technical competence to give effective help: he must know the science and art 

of his profession. 
Learning situation: А unique and very personal learning situation is pro- 


vided in counseling. Principles of effective learning apply here just as they do 


i `r setti such : ‚ classroom. The counselee learns what he needs to 
in other settings, such as the clas à 
ils, whethe 


r they be adjusting to a new situation, plan- 
a realistic understanding of himself, or any of 


know to achieve his goz 
aining 
| problems of individuals. 

The counscelees with whom second 


ning for an occupation, g 
the other myriad needs anc 


The counselee, a normal sort of person: 
ary school counselors. will work are, for the most part, essentially normal 
persons; these persons may profit from the ty pe of help described. Normality is 


difficult to define. One way t 
av be pe 


) give some meaningful boundaries would be to 


rsons who, although they are in a trouble- 


say that the counselees m * : 
ч x : а s „® „баве problem, have а re а 
some situation or f aced W ith some imme di ite | re em, have an unde rsta nding 
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Helped to know himself and his present and possible future situations: Vhe 


counselee is helped to gain a realistic understanding of his capabilities and 
limitations and the effect of these on his day-to-day life. He is also helped t 


understand his goals, needs, attitudes, and other aspects which go to make up 


his concept or picture of himself and which form the basis of the roles that we 
desires to play in various life situations. Further, he is helped to determine 
how accurate his picture or concept of himself is and how realistic his desired 
roles are [222]. At the same time he is helped to appraise various situations ‹ 
environments, such as school, job. or social activities, and to understand. the 


r 


factual as well as the more or less subjective aspects that should enter into his 
planning about them. This applies to present situations as well as prospective 
ones, for example, college, trade school, or a vocation. 

So that he can make use of his characteristics and potentialities in a way 
that is both satisfying to himself and beneficial to society: Personal satisfaction 
should be related to the indi idual's contribution to the society of which he 
is a member. He has freedom of choice in making plans but is helped to make 
qualitatively good plans and decisions. Too, he accepts responsibility for his 
choices and plans. 

And can learn how to solve future proble 
accept the fact that he will f 
This does not mean that he 
but that he 


ms: The counselee has learned to 
ace problems, and how to go about solv ing them. 
now has a “builtin” problem-soly ing mechanism 
knows how to use his ow n resources and how to obtain help from 
others, for example, a counselor. 
One further point needs to be m 


ade here concerning the nature of problems. 
“Problems” 


may be difficulties encountered by the counselee, such as failing a 
course. They may also be the decisions and 
to make as he grows and matures, for example, planning a suitable educational 
program to allow full realization of interests and potentialities, or learning how 
to develop suitable relationships with the 
help is also preventive as it he 
eventually call for remedy. 
of counseling as well as 


adjustments that the individual has 


opposite sex [тоо]. Developmental 
Ips the counselee avoid problems that would 
Thus dev clopment [131. 134. 135] is an objective 
and perhaps more than remedial help. This develop 
mental emphasis gives counscling a more 
other emphases evident 
Wolf [18] give 
in a careful an 

This de 


positive aspect. Phere are, however. 
in counseling theory and practice today. Barry and 
eight current views of guidance personnel work counseling 
alysis of the current situation 
finition appears to be somewhat 
crete by applying it to give a running 
helping a particular counselee. 


abstract; it may be made more con 
account of w hat one counselor did In 
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Applying the Definition. John Doc comes in to see the teacher-counselor 
because he cannot decide what sort of work he would like to do. He is about to 
finish high school and has taken what is called a “general course.” He is think- 
<illed job in a textile mill, selling baby furni- 


ing about a trade school, a semis 
ture in an assigned district, and several other things. The teacher-counselor 
has a room where they can have some privacy. Just the two of them are present 
in a face-to-face situation. 

The counselor is friendly and genuinely intere 


sted in John. The boy is 
somewhat in awe of adults and tries to conceal this feeling by appearing to be 
indifferent to others. But the counselor, by giving all his attention to John and 
accepting this defense of assumed indifference, aids John in speaking freely. 


Thus this situation is unique—both because it involves two unique people and 
because the counselee experiences a type of relationship that he finds nowhere 
else. He feels himself the center of attention and can speak freely about mat- 
ters of deep concern to him. 

The counselee brings out that he likes shop courses and activities and hob- 
bies where he works with tools and equipment. However, he feels that he 
ought to "aim higher." He sees himself as working at a professional or mana- 
gerial level, making plans for others to carry out. He likes to think of himself 
as having what his friends term “an excellent job.” One of the factors con- 
tributing to these attitudes is the admiration of friends and parents for the 
technical and managerial people in the local textile mill. He states that he is 
interested. in saleswork but shows by various comments that this interest is 
based primarily on a belief that salesmen are always "on the go” and have big 
new automobiles. John has not done much analyzing of his attitudes and goals 
and probably would not have been successful if he had tried. Nor does the 


counselor get this information quickly or in a straightforward manner. 
of these points are discussed the counselor begins to understand John’s 
tions and the conflict between his fancied role and а more realistic, practical 
role in the world of work. He is able to help John understand his attitudes, 


needs, and motivations a little better. 

In addition, some facts are needed—facts about training for various sorts of 
jobs, about activities on the job and salaries. The counselor either supplies 
these or helps John to locate 
in too. School marks, scores on 


]ohn to understand himself better 
selor is helping John to get a more rez i a 
: Imitting that he does not compare well with profes- 


them. Some facts about John need to be brought 
academic aptitude tests, and other data help 
Cif he accepts them). Altogether, the coun- 


istic concept of himself. This is not casy 


because John dislikes ac 


sionally trained technical people. ne | | i 
self as a skilled craftsman and requests more information about ways of getting 


However, he becomes better able to see him- 


training, the iptitudes needed for various sorts of work, the expense of train- 


; perience. The counselor helps hi 1 ` 
ing, and ways to get tryout experience. The counsel ps him to find the 


answers to these questions. 
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While the facts are important, John is able to learn to make practical plans 


because the counselor provides a warm, accepting, friendly setting where goals 


doubts, and attitudes may be discussed freely. Learning for John, as for others, 
progresses most easily and effectively when the learner is personally concerned 
with the problem and when he is free of threat, anxiety, or extreme pressure. 

The couns 


‘lor, too, is a learner in this individual learning situation. lle 
begins to unde 


and what sort of person the counselec is and what sort of help 
he needs. He finds, as he works w ith the counselee, which are the more effec- 
tive ways to provide the needed help. And, finally, he develops increased effec- 
tiveness in counseling; he becomes a more competent counselor. 


The definition and example of counseling have shown, to some extent, the 
various clements of the counscling process. It would be helpful, at this point, 
to expand upon this definition by presenting a systematic description or an 
operational definition of what may take place as the typical counselor works 
with the typical counselee. 


The Counseling Process 


It is essential to bear in mind that counseling does not follow in routine and 
mechanical fashion the “steps” presented: it is instead a dynamic and flexible 
process that is different for cach counselee. Furthermore, cach counselor will 
work in a way that is uniquely his own. With this caution in mind and con- 
sidering that what is presented is an ov ersimplification, the counselor may gain 
a mental picture of a process that may have certain emphases at certain times 
and that may proceed somewhat along the lines discussed. Even at the risk 
of appearing to reduce counseling to a pat formula, this approach should be 
helpful to give a framework or structure to the total process so that what fol 
lows in succeeding chapters will fit into a meaningful sequence. 
The point of view dey cloped in this book is that the counseling process con- 
sists of phases which are given more emphasis at particular times, rather than 
a series of steps, each of which takes place by itself with all other steps 
excluded. That is, other phases may be present but with less emphasis. 


structuring counseling is placed before obtaining information. 
Actually information is obt 


Explaining or 


ained from the counselee the first time he is seen: 
for example, the counselor sizes him up while shaking hands. Further struc 
turing may be done early if the counselee appears to need it or asks for it. 

The use of the term counseling 
this point. The proce 
seling, as Tyler expl 
que 


process should also be commented upon at 
ss of counseling is different from the profession of com 
ains [243. p. 375], and this is one of the reasons for fre- 
nt confusion in terminology and practice. 
is à term that parallels ‘psvchother 
the emphasis is on 


“Counseling, viewed as a process. 
ару’ rather than clinical psychology.” Hence 
what the counselor and counselee do when working 
together rather than on all the professional activities of the counselor. 
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The First Contact. The face-to-face part of counseling begins when the 
counselee first comes in to see the counselor or at the first contact between the 
counselor and counselee. [lowever, the counselor. or counselee may have 
already developed certain attitudes about cach other; the counselee may have 
formed an opinion about counseling or the counselor. or the counselor may 


have learned something about the counselee. Thus it may be stated that coun- 
scling may begin before the first personal contact. Even so, the first contact is 
extremely important as it has a major effect on the quality of the relationship 
ling. Rapport should be established at this 


and sets the stage for further couns 
time: it should, of course, be maintained throughout counseling and afterward. 
Rapport is that atmosphere of understanding, mutual trust and confidence, 
and good feeling that enables people to work together effectively, to talk freely, 
to learn, and to make plans. 

Structuring or Explaining Counseling. Early in the counseling process, the 
counselor should get across to the counselee a concept of counseling and the 
kind of help that is offered. The counselor may do this by explaining what 
sort of help counseling prov ides and what it does not do; he may define the 
concept by his behavior, by verbal explanation, or by combination of both. The 
sts the counselee to comprehend the part he 


counselor defines his role and as 

the counselee) will play. This should be done early, as the counsclee needs 
to know what to expect, even to such immediate questions as to how long the 
first contact can last. Structuring is not a rigid and formal procedure, however, 
and should not interfere with the counselee’s talking about himself and 


expressing his feelings. In fact, it may be presented to the counselee better by 


the counselor's manner and by what he does rather than by what he says. 


Obtaining Information. As some degree of rapport is established and as the 
counselee gains an adequate understanding of what counseling is like, there 


usuallv tends to be emphasis on i 
alk about himself and his problems. The coun- 


nformation getting. In fact, it is quite natural 


for the counselee to begin tot 

sclor assists the counselee to express himself freely in. bringing out what is 

ліх goals, home life, and interests, and other personal informa- 
sg 


bothering him, | 
flort to provide as accepting and permissive 


tion, The counselor makes every e 
a situation as possible to enable the 
readily. Other information about the counse 


counsclee to express himself and to learn 
lee is obtained outside of the face- 


to-face situation. 


Organizing and Interpreting Information. i 
information is sy nthesized, and connections, pat- 


counselor is trving to make a whole, 


All during counseling, from the 


first contact or even before, io 
e searched for. The 


terns, and meanings ar s fi Ps ; 
rson from the various sorts of information 


understandable, and consistent. pe 
it by the 
consider data toge 
The counselor, however, docs some synthe- 


that have been brought ot counselee or obtained from other sources. 
Counselor and чо ther; meanings and patterns are 


inferred and evaluated by both. 


of the face-to-face situation. He may follow a 


sizing and interpreting outside 
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procedure somewhat like the following: data are studied and evaluated and 
meanings are searched for; inferences about meanings are derived, checked 
against each other, and revised. climinated, or retained: a few of the most valid 
inferences are arrived at; hypotheses are set up on the basis of these inferences 
in order to predict how the counsclee will perform in various. present. and 
future situations. The total process of bringing together data, making infer- 
ences about meanings, establishing alternative hypotheses, and arriving at pre- 
dictions is a continuous process, subject to modification and change as new 
information is obtained and as the counselee reacts to the hy potheses and pre- 
dictions. It is never final except as required by the time limitations of coun- 
seling.” 

An example of hypothesizing about the counselee might be as follows: A 
counsclec's pattern of. interests and aptitudes is not of the type desirable for 
the college preparatory course or curriculum with emphasis on foreign lan 
guage. It might also be hypothesized that this curriculum is out of line with 
the counscelec's goals and that he would not be satisfied with accomplishment 
in this area. A prediction may then be made that the counselee will fail, that 
he will drop out, or that he will be a borderline and dissatisfied pupil il he 
continues in the curriculum. From further synthesis of data and hypotheses 


about the counsclec, it may be predicted that he will like and do well in the 
distributive education program. 

Planning and Decision Making. Usually the counseling process moves from 
emphasis on information getting to emphasis on planning and decision making 
by the counselee. The counselor may discuss with the counselee various sorts 
of information which have been obtained and help him to grasp meaning. 


relationships, patterns, and. trends Hypotheses are discussed, and the coun 


selor helps the counselee to formulate and evaluate hypotheses. Further, the 


counsclee is as: 


sted in understanding the probable outcomes of various courses 
of action and in considering the various predictions. In the ongoing process, 
the counscelee is aided in making plans and decisions and in taking responsi- 
bility for them. 

Putting Plans and Decisions into Effect. When the counselee, working with 
the counselor, has evolved a plan or made a decision, the counselor assists him 
in carrving it out. For example, the counselor may help the counselee decide 
what specific steps will be taken or may contact another person with whom the 
counsclee may work. 

Evaluating the Suitability of the Decision or Plan. In many cases the coun- 
selee will be in contact with the counselor after he has carried out his decision 
or tried out new behavior. Hle may wish to discuss the results with the coun- 


* These terms and the process were adapted from a talk made at the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association meeting by Donald E. Super, "Ihe Preliminary Ap- 
praisal in Vocational Counseling,” reprinted in the Veterans Administration Information 
Bulletin 7-118, Sept. 21, 1956 [224] ( used by permission of the author ). 
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selor and perhaps modify or change his plans. 1 le has had the opportunity to 
try out the learning that has taken place in the counseling situation; effects 
upon himself and upon others have been noted; these may then be evaluated 
in the counseling session. It may be that no further help is needed or it may be 
jointly decided that further counseling is needed. 

To describe counseling as a systematic and identifiable process does not 
mean that it should be done in a mechanical way or that all counselors will do 
it in the same way. The counselor keeps in mind the needs of the counselee. 
One counselee may have made a plan and only want to verify it; another may 
need extensive. help. As counseling progresses, certain. counsclor-counselee 


activities assume more importance at c ain times and need more emphasis. 


‘These steps or phases may occur in diffi 


rent sessions over a long period of 
time or may all take place in one session; for example, information getting may 


involve a half-dozen or so sessions. 


Some Terms Used in Counseling 


In addition to the term counseling, which has already been defined, there 
are several others which are frequently used and which have a special meaning 
‚ terms are defined in the following para- 


in the counseling context. Thes 
graphs; other counscling terms are defined as they are discussed in the various 
chapters. 

1. Guidance. This is the total program, or all the activities and services 
engaged in by the school Cor other institution or organization) that are pri- 
assisting an individual to make and carry out adequate plans 


marily aimed at \ 
and to achieve satisfactory adjustment in all aspects of his daily life. Guidance 


is not teaching, but it may be done by teachers. It is not separate from edu- 


cation but is an essential part of the total educational program. Guidance is a 


term which is broader than counseling and which includes counseling as one 
of its services. 


2. Interviewing. While there 
t, selection, research, and so on), the term as used in this 


are many types of interviews for all sorts of 


purposes Cemploymen 
book refers only to the interview 
ntral part of counseling. 

al testing is the proce 
lling for information, attitudes, interests, or prob- 


in counseling. It is the face-to-face relation- 


ship that is the ce ч і: 
s of obtaining responses from 


3. Testing. Psychologi 


the counselee to questions ca : В М ү 
аге presented in standardized form and in a pre 


or in groups. Some tests are 


lem solving. The questions 
Individuals may be tested alone 


scribed manner. à 3 x 
individual responds by doing something with tools, 


composed of apparatus: the s д 
equipment, or devices: for example. placing pegs m holes or assembling nuts 
and bolts. Another type of instrument is the projective test in which the indi- 
f у needs, 


whic 


vidual “projects” his personalit attitudes, and goals in response to ques- 
: ects T Z Е s с: A g ^" Tes “es om 
tions and other test materials for h he has no ready made response. Pro- 
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jective tests are “©... a method of understanding the inner world of the 
individual. They give the counselor a sense of the dynamic interplay of forces 
within each person” [218, р. 149]. A variety of materials may be used to elicit 
responses, for example, ink blots and incomplete pictures. These materials are 

‚ ambiguous, equivocal, or in some other sense partially structured” [186, 
р. 108]. For a more detailed discussion, see Ref. [44. pp. 55-95]. 

4. Occupational Information. Under this heading comes information about 
occupations, industries, trends, the meaning of work, the prestige of occupa- 
tions, and the like. Closely related to occupational information is information 
about educational and training opportunities, referred to as educational infor- 
mation. Other types of information that may be used with counselees are 
social, personal, and recreational. 


Problems That Show the Need for Counseling 


The need for counseling services can be amply documented [91, 177, and 
264]. Verbatim recordings of counseling sessions show vividly the need of 
individuals for this type of help [39, 216]. ‘Typical problems drawn from the 
experiences of the author and his coworkers, such as the following, further 
emphas 


e the importance of these services. The beginning counselor can, no 
doubt, recall others from his own experiences. 

Sam Senior. Sam will finish high school this year and plans to go to State 
College in the fall. He doesn't know what he should take but says he thinks 
he would like engineering. He doesn't know what subjects he would take or 
what the work of the engineer consists of. Neither of his parents attended col- 
lege, but they are determined that Sam go so that he will "not have the hard 
time we have had." They are not able to : 


ist him in deciding what to take 
or what to expect in college life. Sam plans to work part time to help pav 
expenses and is not aware of the difficulties of trying to work and adjust to 
college the first year. He is not taking the college preparatory course and has 
made only average marks in his subjects. I is only mathematics course is the 
first-year general mathematics course in which he received а C. About 15 per 
cent of the graduates of his high school attend college. 

Sam's problem might be called, at first glance, a vocational one. But notice 
the other factors. He is selecting a field of work on the basis of the way it 
“sounds” to him. He is not sure why he is going to college. Ilis course and 
class standing do not suggest college training. That standing, plus the need to 
earn part of his expenses the first year, make the situation appear rather unfa- 
vorable. There are, of course, other factors that also should be considered. 

Joe Junior. Joe is the kind of boy that teachers promote in self-defense. In 
the formal classroom situation he does very little work unless closely super- 
vised. In the shop, where there is less supervision and more independent work, 
he uses his talents to create real trouble. In spite of the fact that a number of 
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teachers have 


said that Joe is the kind of boy “who ought to be in the shop," he 
bungles each shop job. breaks tools. wanders around, and creates a hazard 
around power tools. The other students do not like Joe and never include him 
in their group activities. Few of the teachers would be sorry to bid Joe good-by, 


and Joe knows it. Joe's parents, however, insist that he complete high school 
and that he follow in the footsteps of his sister, who was an excellent student 
and leader. 


Joe has the misfortune to follow a bright and attractive 


sister. While he does 
have some ability and could make a fairly pleasing appearance, he could never 


equal his sister. From the frequent comparisons made by teachers and parent 


Joe knows that, whatever he does, he will not come up to expectations. Joe's 
»roblem might be described as а personality difficulty, but educational achieve- 
ment, lack of vocational choice, and family relationships complicate the 
xoblem. 

Sam Sophomore. Sam is just starting in his sophomore year in school after 
5. He is having a difficult time with all his 
courses. Пе does not know how to read. He lacks any kind of an effective plan 
for study. He knows that he has a more difficult time than most of his friends 


barely passing his freshman subjec 


and has come to the conclusion that something is wrong with him. 
Sam's problem might be called an educational one, as his primary difficulty 
is lack of specific study skills. | lowever, it is obvious that his attitude toward 


лі poor performance will affect his whole personality, particularly his feelings 
about his ability. Then too, the additional time required for study interferes 
with his normal development in other areas such as social activities and recrea- 
tion. Пе just has no time for recreation. 

Fran Freshman. Fran is a new pupil from a nearby elementary school. In 
spite of the high school orientation program, she has not become adjusted to 
the new school. She docs not feel accepted by any particular group and is 
| She has never been too self-confident and is daily becom- 


lonely and unhappy 
ing more timid and self-conscious. Her schoolwork is suffering. 
Fran's problem might be described as one of social adjustment. However, 
her difficulties in establishing satisfvir 
nt and achievement in school have a direct bear- 


ng social relationships are affecting her 


school achievement. Adjustme 
ing on vocational choice and adjustment. | 
Some Other Problems. Several other pupils who need counseling are the 


following: » 

Joe Jones's father is a tenant farmer in a rural agricultural area Joe is inter 
ested in farming and is now in his third vear of vocational agriculture. He is 
doing good work and has an excellent project- However, ү ea м farming 
Opportunities in the community. Joe is beginning to realize w 1 some frus 
tration that in his home community he cannot find the type of work he would 


: SNR en vos Е » develop a “what's the use” 
like to do. [le is beginning to get discouraged and te І ле use 


attitude. 
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Sam Smith has been taking industrial arts and has become very interested 
in ceramics. He gives evidence of having real talent in this area. However 


* he 
does not know anything about occupations in this field. Furthermore. his par 


ents are planning to send him to State University to take business adminis- 
tration. 

Mary Doe, an average pupil in the vocational home economics department, 
has decided that she would like to be a home economics teacher. Overw cight, 
unattractive, quick-tempered, and sensitive, she feels that the position of 
teacher would give her security and a sense of belonging. She has a need to 
dominate others of which she is not aware. In addition, she admires the pretty 
and likable home economics teacher and wants to imitate her. 

Sam Jones is a new member of the scout explorer post. Phe other members 
were reluctant to let Sam join and did so only because of the persuasive ability 
of the post adviser. Sam is boss 


^ touchy, and “knows it all.” He is becoming 
isolated; this causes him to incre 


ase his efforts to gain recognition and accept 
ance. Several boys have threatened to drop out if Sam is kept in the organ 
ization. 

Problems in Various Settings. While these problems have been drawn from 
those presented by pupils of high school a 


. they do not differ from those pre- 
sented in other settings such as college 


trade schools, or community organ 
izations. The recreation director, the religious education director, the YMCA 
secretary, and others in similar positions meet problems very much like those 
described. The principles and procedures of counseling apply in whatever set- 
ting the counselor is working. 


Approaches to Counseling or Points of View about Counseling 


In this book a point of view about counseling is presented which, to some 
extent, is a synthesis of techniques and procedures from other approaches. lt 
would be helpful to the beginning counselor to realize that other points of 
view exist and to know a little about what is done and the reasons for doing 
it. He then is in a better position to read further and to evolve, through prac 
tice and study, the approach that he prefers. There is at present по one 
approach that has been proved conclusively to be the best. 

It seems particularly pertinent that attention be given to the bases of coun- 
seling. As Shoben savs [204]: 


Those psychologists who deal directly 


with clients inevitably use theoretical 
ideas. Their choice is not one of theory vs. n 


o-theory, but between notions of human 
conduct that are explicit and formalized against those that are implicit and the 
inarticulate product of experience. 


Thus particular emphasis is 


given to the bases of the Various counseling 
approaches. 
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x differ- 


‘The differing theories and processes furnish bases for identif 


ing 
ent approaches to counseling. Some of these may be more eunte called 
therapy and are not the sort of procedure that the typical counselor would use. 
Concepts from cach approach, however, have relevance for counseling and 
have played and are playing an influential role in shaping the profession of 
counseling. 
А word should be said about the problem of classifying counseling points of 
ys. Warters 3], Smith 
209]. Hamrin and Paulson [94], and Froehlich [77] use three classifications: 
is on the directive-non- 


view. Various authors have done this in various w 


directive, nondirective, and eclectic. Their emphas 
directive continuum. Bordin [30] defines approaches as cither emphasizing 
instrumental behavior or dynamic aspects of behavior and presents his own 
s of personality, which emphasizes concepts from 


wint of view and synthes 
»sychoanalytic theory, self-psychology, and a counseling process that involves 
understanding the needs of the client and a flexible approach in meeting them. 
Pepinsky and Pepinsky [168] identify five approaches to counseling: trait 
and factor, communications, self-theory, psychoanalytic, and neobehavioral. 
Shoben and others [204] describe four theories of behavior that may serve as 
pases for counseling positions: learning theory and psychoanalytic concepts: 
client-centered theory; and a general 
ihe 


stimulus-response, rein forcement theory 


clas tions and from 


»ehavior systems theory oran integration. From th 
ле publications about counscling available today, it appears to be useful to 


discuss counseling according to the six following types or points of view: 
1. Directive or trait-centered approach. The a 
about performance, and a rather definite degree of counselor 


ment of psychological 


raits, predictions 
irectiveness are characteristics of this approach. 
5. Client-centered or self-theory point of view. Often described as “nondi 


rective" counseling, this appr ach is based upon a psychology of self-actualiza- 
the self-concept as a major factor in behavior, and counseling or 
ye individual utilize growth potential. 

approach. This approach merits separate 
ach which involves the study of 


ion drives. 


rerapy to help tl 

3. Dimensions or communications 
consideration because of the research appro: | l | 1 
the effects of the counselor varying these dimensions in the 


"dimensions." d Н 
o of dimensions and counselor roles to 
8 


counseling process, and the adaptin 
various sorts of counselee problems. 
Eclectism is the 


systematic and purposeful utilization 
r points of view to serve best the needs 


4 Eclectic approach. 
of procedures and techniques from othe 


of the counselee. А | | | f 
s. Learning theory approach. Principles of learning deriv ed primarily from 
expe ii t pst lies are. used rsonalitv formation and change 
'Nperimental studies are us \ 
es to help the 
Psychoanalytic practice has served as the source 


a number of theories. The process itself, 


1 as bases of pe 
and fo: insclor activiti client relearn effective ways of behavior. 
Е r counselor ac 

6. Psychoanalytic approach. ; 
of one theory of personality or, in fact. 
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which constitutes the most intensive and lengthy type of therapy used today, 


has undergone considerable modification since its origin, | 
Obviously, any attempt to review these counseling viewpoints in а few 


pages will be quite superficial. Actual types 


тірі or cases should be used to 
give the feeling, dynamics, and nuances of cach process. Further reading of 
research and principles as well as case studies should be quite rewarding. 

The first counscling Viewpoint, or approach, to be taken up is the trait- 
centered or directive type. А 

The Directive ог Trait-centered Approach. ‘The best-known description ol 
this point of view, and the most thorough development, has been done by 
Williamson. The discussion that follows is based on his book Counseling Ado- 
lescents [264]. The development of this approach is close 


v related to the 
development of psychological tests and the growth of educational and voca 
tional counseling [227, pp. 167-169]. 

The Nature of Counseling. Williamson says that the counselor. varies his 
role and techniques to present the situation needed by the client in the solu: 
tion of his particular problem. "It does not seem likely that a single system ol 
roles and techniques will suffice for all problems and all clients” (264, р. 168]. 
The counselor Is, m fadt;a 4 < 3 "teaching assistant’ who aids in the learning 
process of the client-pupil" [264. р. 109]. The counselor employs the methods 
of science, “, 


experimental, statistical, and conceptualizational, to the proc- 
ess of human adjustment” [264. p. 109]. к 
The counselor's role is an active one and he takes the responsibility. for 
deciding what data are needed and for collecting the needed data. He then 
provides these data to the counselec. 


“Ordinarily the counselor states his point 
of view with definiteness, 


attempting through exposition to enlighten the stu 
dent. If the student shows unw illingness to acc 
or unable to think of desirable ne 
think it over for a wee 


ept the implications of the facts 
xt steps, a useful technique is to tell him to 


k and return for further discussion” [264. p. 230]. The 
role of the counselor as the source of 


actions when alternative 
equally de 


authority is further exemplified by his 
choices are open to the client. “If there appear to be 
sirable alternative actions, the 
the attitude of working with the st 


counselor says so frankly, adopting 


udent in solving the problem. He avoids a 
dogmatic position and reveals to the student an attitude of bringing knowl- 
edge, experience, and judgment to the student's assistance" [264. pp. 230-231]. 
He maintains his role as the source of authority апа“. 


- does not at any 
time appear indecisive to the exte 


nt of permitting loss of confidence in the 


validity of his information. Ile maintains a varied and running discussion of 


the case data, constantly shifting his exposition and illustrations in terms of 
the student’s verbal and facial reactions during the interview. In this way, the 
counselor seeks to arrive cooperatively at an inte 


rpretation of data and а pro- 
gram of training which will strike fire in the 


students. imagination and will 
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result in a desire to achieve a goal which will be of lasting satisfaction because 
it is consonant with potentialities” (264. p. 231 1. 

While the counselor docs not follow а set pattern of activities, he does 
include certain steps or phases, only one of which is actually called counseling. 
Williamson says, “The work of the clinical counselor is divided into six steps: 
analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, counseling (treatment), and fol- 
low up” [264. p. work Bur... these. steps do not necessarily follow in 
sequence . s» [264, p. 102]. and each part of the process is incomplete” [264, 
adapted to counselee needs at the time of counseling: 


p- 103]. The sequence is 
nt stages of the individual's 


it may involve repeating steps or phases at diffe 
education, adjustment, or maturity [264. р. 1031. 
ened to provide help for the typical types of 


lhis sort of counseling is des 
problems arising in educational institutions, such as selecting courses, making 
occupational plans. social adjustment, and emotional problems. While it is not 
stated specifically with what types of problen 
i referral; for example, he would refer students 


as the counselor would not work, 


he would make extensive use of 


to a “psychologist and psy chiatrist, for specialized treatment of serious emo- 


tional conflicts” [264. р. 239]. Furthermore, Williamson says, ". . . in this 
book we shall not limit ourselves to € 
lack of skill or information, as having less 
` [264. P: 203]. 

nd developmental nature of the counseling 


motional problems, nor shall we dismiss 


other types of. problems such as à 
significance for client or counselor 

Emphasis is upon the scientific a 
process rather than the therapeutic or ren 
‚ of a more scientific 


remedial aspects. Williamson says that 
this approach is". . rather than a curative туре...” 
[264, p.d Ё 

With this brief summary 
approach, the process of counse 

The Process. The six steps ог 
ling, and follow-up 
it this sequence 


that it may take 
seems to be the one that would 


of some of the major characteristics of this 


ling will now be discussed. 
phases of counscling—analysis, synthesis, 
»-have already been mentioned. 


diagnosis, prognosis, counse i E ‘ 
e is flexible and not necessarily 


It has also been pointed out the me ee i 
cartied out in the order given, different lengths of time for 
8 
different clients. The sequence given. how ever, | 
probably usually be followed, as cach one is, to some extent, depenc ent upon 
1 | Nor is each step ог 


phase independent or com- 
nseling could actually take place 


the preceding step or steps: 
diagnosis and cou 


in the same interview [204 P- 227]. Formulati 


сМ: : validity test of tl 

tative formulations subject to the validity test ol 

ences „ .” [2635 p» 104]. 
The first step, that of di 


individual. Williamson says. 
must СО 


plete in itself; for example, М bi 
ons of each step are ^. . . ten- 


e individual's own experi 


all sorts of data about the 


s the collection of 
nt can be effectively counseled, 


ашпоз 
“Before а stude 


llect dependab 
aptitudes, interests, motives, 


le, i.c., reliable. valid. and 


the student and counselor 


from which to diagnose 


relevant. information, 
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istics Which facilitate 
satisfactory adjustment in school and at work” [264. p. 127]. Many of the data 


physical health, emotional balance, and other character 


are collected in personal interviews, but no counselor is informed of all needed 
information at the time of his first interview with the student [264. pp. 125- 
129]. 

Synthesis is organizing the data from the analysis to gain an understanding 
of the counselee [264. p. тот]. “After collecting analytical data, the counselor 
and student search for a pattern of consistency in them" [264, p. 175]. The 
counsclor may have to assist the student in thinking clearly and in developing 
a state of readiness for thinking before he can participate effectively in this 
proc 


Diagnosis involves the counselor's statement of the counselee’s problem. The 
emphasis is on the counselors judgment. As Williamson expresses it. "In 
reviewing case data to arrive at a diagnosis, the counselor seeks evidence of 
assets and liabilities for different types of adjustment which the student must 
face now or in the future” [264. p. 181]. Diagnosis is a clinical process in 
which all sorts of data are used, some having substantial validity and some 
involving “. |. hypotheses unverified as vet by research” [264, pp. 181-1821. 
“The method of diagnosing by patterns and characteristics we shall call the 
clinical method. V he assumption is made that this method may be used by 
workers who make a critical appraisal of all case data, recognize errors in these 
data, and try to get behind the raw data to the possible factors making for a 
particular test score, emotional trait, or evidence of aptitude or interest" [264 
p. 184]. It is important to note that “clinical hunches” are checked against the 
total collection of data. Furthermore, the diagnosis is tested by determining 
how logical it is, how well it agrees with essential information and the opinion 
of other counselors; by checking it with the counselee; and by determining 
how well it works [264. pp. 206-207]. | 
А Prognosis refers to the clinician's statement, or prediction, of the 
future development of the student's problem we еби р. 101 |. Williamson 
points out that diagnosis and prognosis are separate steps [264, p. 188]. This 
is particularly true when data do not have the validity to enable the counselor 
to make dependable predictions about future behavior, but less definite when 
such predictions can be made [264. p. 189]. In the latter situation, the two 
steps may be telescoped [264, р. 189]. The counselor later explains his prog 
nosis to the student [264, pp- 189-190]. 

Counscelir 


› is the actual face-to-face process for the purpose of helping the 
student. Williamson says that it is “ that part of personnel work in which 
a counselor helps the client to marshal his own resources, the resources of an 
institution and of the community, to assist the client to achieve the optimum 
adjustment of which he is capable” [264, p. 209]. The counselor's role is 
clearly described; he presents evidence for or against the student's 


claimed educational or vocational choice and social or emotional habit. prac 
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tices, and attitudes” [264, p. 229]. He indicates which data are favorable and 
which are unfavorable, adds up the evidence for or against, “. . . and explains 
why he advises the student to shift goals, to change social habits, or retain the 


present ones" [264. pp. 229-230]. 

The counselor makes use of a variety of techniques in the counseling step 
or phase. Williamson classifies methods of advising under the headings of 
"s.s. direct, persuasive, and explanatory” [264, p. 233]- Counseling tech- 
niques that may be used include "Ci forcing conformity, (2) changing the 
environment, (3) selecting the needed environment, (4) learning needed 
skills, and (5) changing attitudes” [264. p. 21 ae 

With an adequate diagnosis completed, the counselor proceeds to move 
into the counseling-helping situation by ©“... (1) establishing rapport, (2) 
advising or planning a program of action, 


cultivating self-understanding, (3) 
referring the student to another personnel 


4) carrying out the plan, and (5) 
worker for additional assistance" [264, р. 224]. 
Follow-up, the final step in counseling, ". - 
does to assist the student with new problems, with recurrences of the original 
the effectiveness of counseling” [264, 
are completed. 


includes what the clinician 


problems, and what is done to determine 
р. тот]. With follow-up, the steps in the 

Bases. Directive or trait-centered counseling 
from a trait theory of personality. That this is a theory and that it is widely 


rg when he says [24]: 


counseling proc 
draws considerable support 


accepted is pointed out by Be 


in our thinking about occupations occurred more 


The most pronounced change DOER S 
r has labeled "trait theory" began to be 


than a generation ago when what Supe А Mie 
applied to vocational counseling. Curiously the magnitude of this change and the 
significance of its influence then and still is largely unrecognized. By contrast, 
choanalysis was characterized by 
ment of the Freudian system to tea- 
resent day. - ++ Nobody seemed to challenge the 


Indeed, few persons seemed to recognize that it was 


the chronologically parallel development of | 
f initial announce 


storms of controversy from the 
pot tempests, at least, in the p 
basic ideas behind trait theory. 
a theory, 


arious means, including psychological tests, and 
kind of pe : 
d for many of these traits, which allows 


Traits are estimated by \ “st 
Predictions are made about the rson the counselee is and what he 
Will do. Validity has been establishe 
s | prediction. Supe | 
they may be measured. The process of factor 
t at “pure” traits, that is, underlving psychological 


variou 
; is intelligence. 
ognized to be made up of a number 


sone согон об statistica r [220] presents descriptions of traits 
g statis 

and instruments by which 

analysis has been used to ge 

Characteristics which account for 

familiar example of factored trait 

to be one trait, but now it is gene 


is sorts of behavior. Probably the most 
At one time it was considered 


rally ree | 

) $ serbe aning, space, number, memory 

of more s ООР verbal me g у, 
re specific traits such aS 

Word fluency, and reasoning” [196]. 
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It has already been pointed out that this approach depends heavily upon a 
scientific approach to the study of the client and also upon helping him to 
know and understand himself and his environment so that he will have the 
data with which to make suitable choices and plans. Bases of counseling thus 
involve primarily the process of collecting valid data about a client's traits and 
ensuring that he uses these data correctly. 

The Client-centered or Self-theory Approach. This approach, which is often 
referred to as "nondirective," has been developed by Carl R. Rogers and his 
associates and is explained and described in three publications [182, 183, 184]. 
It has been reviewed and commented upon in numerous other articles, mono- 
graphs, and books. Counseling is considered to be a. process of. helping the 
client to use his own inner resources to solve problems. ‘The counselor attempts 
to aid the client in the "self-actualizing" process by accepting him, by valuing 
him, by seeing the client's world as the client sees it, and by “feeling” with the 
client; he acts in a way to get these attitudes across to the client. The client is 
thus able to face his acceptable as well as his unacceptable characteristics. 
without fear of rejection, praise, or blame. As he begins to be more accepting 
toward himself, to feel more secure in his own judgments about values, he can 
make increasing use of growth forces and potential. 

The Nature of Counseling. Rogers emphasizes that client-centered coun- 
seling is more than a set of techniques 


Attitudes are of utmost importance. 
- . + Individuals who are already striving toward an orientation which 
stresses the significance and worth of each person can learn rather readily the 
client-centered techniques which implement this point of view" [184, pp. 207 
21]. Also, the counselor is guided by the hypothesis that “. . . the individual 
has a sufficient c: pacity to deal constructively with all those aspects of his life 
which can potentially come into conscious awareness" [184, р. 24]. 

The counselor does not collect case material nor does he make a diagnosis. 
Rogers says, "When the counselor assumes the information-getting attitude 
which is necessary for the assembling of a good case history, the client cannot 
help feeling that the solution of his problems is being taken over by the coun- 
selor” [182, p. 81]. Later, he emphasizes this point of view by saying, “Our 


experience has led to the tentative conclusion that a diagnosis is not only 


unnecessary but in some cases detrimental or unwist 


[184, p. 223]. In a 


sense, the client makes his own diagnosis in this type of couns 


ng. 

g 
Earlier Rogers specified the type of clients that could profit from this type 
of counseling or therapy. More recently, however, he has said that “. . . client 


centered therapy is widely applicable—that indeed in one sense it is applicable 
to all people” [184, p. 230]. It is, however, primarily for emotional problems 
that require thera py. 

The length of the process has undergone some modification. Earlier Roger? 
had said that there might be ". . . six to fifteen contacts...” (182, р: 232 


and ^. . . where maladjustment is not extreme, where the individual is n?! 
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deeply neurotic, two, four, or six contacts are often sufficient for the client to 
find the needed help . . .” [182, p. 232]. Later, in Counseling with Returned 
Servicemen [183], it was pointed out that counseling may involve only one 
contact [183, p. 122], and that this approach may be the best for the short- 
contact counseling where the counselor has limited experience and training 
[183, p. 6]. It is particularly important to use this approach if the contact is to 
be a short one [182, p- 247]. The more recent trend, however, is to have a 
larger number of contacts over a longer period of time. 

The role of the counselor has tended to become more a matter of following 
the "bz * than of using specific techniques. Rogers says that over 
the years the emphasis has moved from directiveness *.. . questioning, inter- 
preting, reassuring, encouraging, suggesting . . ! [184, p. 31] to the coun- 
selor's devoting his attention to accepting and understanding the client [184, 
p. 31] and concentrating ^. . . his whole effort upon achieving a deep under- 
standing of the private world of the client" [184, p. 31]. 

The Process. In his carlier publication, Rogers gave a definite step-by-step 
description of the process [182, рр. 30-45]. Later, he gave another sort of 
description of what takes place [184, рр. 190-196], and discussed the various 
nt" that take place in client-centered counseling. The process 
arlier book, is as follows [182, рр. 31744 


sic hypothesis 4 


types of "moveme 
of counseling, as described in the c 
217]: 


1. The individu and comes in to see the 


al decides that he needs help 
counselor. 

2. The counselor 
that he does not have 
cooperatively to find them. 


3. The counselor helps the 
ot evaluate 


mpts to underst 


defines the nature of the counseling process, indicates 


the answers, but that he and the client can work 


client to express feelings and attitudes. 

4. The counselor does п but accepts feelings Cusually negative) 
and clarifies them. He atte and the feelings underlying the 
client's statements. 

5. Following expressions of 
emerge. These are indications of growth. 
recognized and accepte 
: d the sort of person he is. 
and to accept himself, the client 
admirable self-aspects as 


negative feelings, positive feelings begin to 
6. Positive feclings are d, as were negative feclings. 
. Positive feclings are 

The individual begins to unde 

o unde stand h 

adjustment. 


rstan 
7. As he begins t imscll 
achieves new levels of Не can accept 
well as tl Б ха А x 

as the less a able ones. 2 Р ^ 
е less admirabl g of the possible courses of 


an understandin 
s him to understand these 


8. The client begins to gain 
action or choices open to bim: 
choices and his feclings about them. 
as are instit 
and positive | 
able to make choice 


The counselor help 


client. 
are in evidence. 
s and take actions, and he 


uted by the 


9. Faint positive actior Hons 
des actions 
To. Further growth, insight, 


11. The client becomes more 
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becomes more self-directing. Пе may become interested in the counselor as a 
person. He is less defensive and shows considerable acceptance of himself. 
The counselor may supply him with information needed. 

12. The counselee indicates that he feels a decreasing need for help, and 
while he may feel ambivalent about leaving counseling, he is actually ready 
to terminate contacts. 

Rogers points out that these steps аге"... not mutually exclusive, nor do 
they proceed in a rigid order . . ." [182, р. 41]. But. in general, this is the 
sequence of events in the counseling proc 

In the newer publications, the author des 


ibes the process of counseling as 
follows [184, pp- 191-195]: The individual finds his self-structure no longer 
adequate or effective in mecting needs. At this point, he is ready for therapy. 

As he enters the counseling relationship һе“... experiences a freedom 
from threat... positive and negative feelings are accepted... . the firm 
boundaries of self-or 


anization relax" [184. p. тоз]. The client can explore 
attitudes, beliefs, perceptions, but his ". . . self-structure is not sufficiently 
relaxed so that he can consider [faulty generalizations brought out] and contra- 
dictory experiences upon which they are based" [184, р. 193]. He goes back 
to his former ineffective way of looking at things and then slowly moves out to 
face and accept the contradictory experiences ". . . into a new and revised 
pattern” [184, p. тоз]. Rogers describes this as a process of “|. disoreaniza- 
tion and reorganization . . ," and says that“... while it is going on it may 
be decidedly painful" [184, p. 193]. 

A new and reorganized self begins to emerge, which is based upon the 
client's experience 


which he can now perceive without distortions [184 
р. 153]. He can face conflicting attitudes and concepts and examine experi- 
ences because attitudes toward himself are accepted by the counselor as well 
as the client being accepted as an individual [184. р. 194]. He now has a 
more consistent and comfortable self-concept, one which incorporates previ- 
ously denied experiences, and he can formulate his own values and face new 
experiences with freedom of action and with the likelihood of making more 
appropriate responses [184, PP- 154-155]. 

A number of types of therapeutic movement are discussed in the more recent 
publication. More insight, or understanding of the relationship between past 
experiences and present behavior, is in evidence [184, pp. 132-133]. The 
client begins to talk more about self than symptoms [184. p. 135]. Expressed 
feclines move from negative to positive [184, p. 134]. Repressed material 
becomes more available [184, p. 135], that is, he can talk about experiences 
or put them in words and can more effectively differentiate among experiences 
and perceptions [184, p. 147]. There is a tendency to emphasize the present 
more than the past as therapy progresses [184, p- 135]. The client begins to 
consider himself a more worthy and likable person, to be able to face and 
discuss all sorts of experiences, to develop his own set of values rather than 
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taking them from others or “outside of himself” [184. p. 139]. He moves back 
са as guides, to the experiences 


P4 


behind the generalizations which have 
upon which these are based, to the formulation of new and more adequate 
guides for behavior [184. p. 146]. He comes to feel that others consider him 
likable, worthy, and admirable [184, pp. 159-160]. Personality becomes bet- 
ter integrated, there is less anxiety, and there is more effective thinking, per- 
ceiving, and problem solving [184. p. 178]. Behavior becomes more effective 
[184, p. 186]. А carcful reading in the reference is essential, however, to 
understand what is meant by cach of these types of movement as well as the 


© are based. 


research evidence upon which they 
Bases. Much of the theory upon which client-centered therapy is based is 
already apparent from the 


matter of personality theory, however 
or less tentative propositions, is summarized in part 


preceding discussion. Rogers is quite explicit on the 
[184. pp. 481-533]. This theory, pre- 
sented as a series of more 
below. 
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experiences. As these are verbalized, they may be perceived in new and non- 
threatening ways and organized into the self-structure. As he learns to under- 
stand and accept himself, he becomes more understanding and accepting ol 
others. He is able to formulate values and make judgments. based upon his 
own experiences and values drawn from those experiences. .\s experiences of 
the individual may be recognized, verbalized, and accepted into the self, 
psychological adjustment becomes a reality. 

The Dimensions of Counseling or Communications Approach. This approach, 
developed by Robinson [177]. merits separate consideration because of the 
emphasis on the concept of dimensions of counseling in the face-to face proc- 
ess, the determination of ways to vary dimensions based upon the kind of 
problem the client presents, and the ways of categorizing client problems. 
Robinson suggests that the counselor deals with a wide variety of problems 
[177, Рр. 3-4]. that the counselor should play a number of different roles 
[178], and that he should use a wide variety of techniques [177, p. 64]. 

The Nature of ¢ ounseling. Robinson points out that counseling is а proc- 
ess for helping normal people make effective adjustments [177, p. 1]. He savs 
that the nature of client problems calls for three different types of counseling: 
first, to help with adjustment problems, which may be emotional or non- 
emotional; second, to teach a skill, such as a study skill; and third, to develop 
maturity, for example, increased ability to adjust in social situations [1955 
P- 168]. The type of problem determines, to a large extent, what the counselor 
will do in working with the client. Emphasis is upon flexibility in the process, 
however (177, р. 64]. 

Counseling thus has a developmental as well as a remedial emphasis, as a 
client may be helped to develop and mal 
remedy defects and solve problems [177, р: 51. 

The different wavs of handling client problems and the importance of flexi 
bility of approach in this point of view make it essential that the counselor 
play suitable but Varying roles. In emotio 
the client understand repressed or unav. 
ing he may actually coach the client, 

The Process. The first phase of counseling, 
counseling, is to have the counsclee tell 


ke full use of potentialities as well as 


al adjustment problems he may help 
ailable material, while in skill counsel- 


which applies to any tvpe of 
about his problem [177, р. 173]. In 
this process, the counselor gains information and the client is helped by talking 
about the problem. The counselor listens and uses acceptance, clarification, and 
general leads, for example, encouraging the client to “ 
about vour job...” but does not take 
counseling [i 


tell me a little more 
over responsibility for what is done in 
рр. 175-176]. The setting is comfortable and informal, the 
client unhurried. 1 echniques such as questionnaires or self-re 
тау be used [177. 


port documents 
also make use of other informa- 
about the client and his problem. 

xpect to begin work immediately on his problem, it 


р. 176]. The counselor may 
tion such as cumulative records to learn 
While the client may е 


ay 
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may be necessary for counselor and client to work together further to clarify 
it. As this is done, the counselor begins to use the specific approach and tech- 
niques required by the problem. Ме decides whether or not it is more an 
emotional or nonemotional adjustment problem. primarily by the determina- 
tion of how available the material relevant to the problem is to the client. 
here is not a sharp distinction between these categories, however, because 
some emotional aspects, such as repressed material, may be present in all 
problems. 1 lelping the client face emotional characteristics that cause difficulty 
in relations with others might be an emotional problem, while helping him 
and achievement for selecting an occupation 


learn about aptitudes, interes 
might be a nonemotional adjustment problem, Thus the counselor uses the 
dimension of whether or not the needed information is unknown to the client, 
unrecalled, or repressed to determine what approach to use [177, p. 184]. The 
difference is one of degree rather than completely separate categories of prob- 


lems which require completely separate types of counseling [177, р. 185]. 

Skill counseling is appropriate if remedial work is needed in certain areas 
such as social skills or study habits [177. p. 171]. A new skill may be taught 
as well as a deficiency remedied [177. pp. 171-172]. such as ". . . construc- 
tive methods of adjusting” [177, p. 231]. 

What the counselor now does as he moves into the process of helping the 
client is partly dependent upon his knowledge of the effects of various tech- 
niques with different sorts of problems such as interpretation, degree of lead, 
division of responsibility, dealing with the core of the counselee's. remarks, 
lationship. Robinson and his colleagues have studied 


varying the working г 
the effects of these dimensions on client behavior and present detailed results 


in Ref 


[177.178] and other publications. It is not possible to discuss the 
extensive research here. The above publications. and others referred to in 


them, are recommended reading, however. 


s in such ways as to help the 


The counselor uses techniques and procedure: 
of the effects of the ways he may vary techniques and roles. In 


client, aware a 
a “catalyst,” to help the 


adjustment problems, he acts primarily as 
and integrate the elements in his problem through his 


emotional 
client ". . . discover di ug 
own conscious efforts" [177. р. 170]. The client is provided with a friendly 
and accepting setting where he can work at the recall of emotional elements 
| ^ di [3 * а e “ . E 
of his problem; he often needs help in discovering “. . . the protective mech 
anisms which prevent easy acc | 

need to use interpretation and suggest leads that 


; to his repressed fears and wishes” [177, 


p. 195]. The counselor may 
will help the client bring out repressed material [177. p- 195]. | | 

In nonemotional adjustment problems, the counselor may often give the 
t | help him integrate it, so that the client can 


client needed information anc ! ient. 
work out a satisfactory solution [177. P- 185]. The counselor may, to facilitate 

ge ч y i 77. 3=-18-]. aid rec; — 
the process, give needed information [177. рр: 185 187 ]. aid recall [177, 
» including the use of test data and occu- 


рр. 187-188], help at decision points, 
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pational information [177. рр. 189-191]. and provide information about social 


customs [177, pp. 191-193]. Techniques are used which help the client 
obtain, synthesize, and make use of information. As has been pointed out, the 
counselor varies his approach along the "dimensions" studied so as to provide 
the most effective counscling situation, for example, dimensions of acceptance, 
division of responsibility, or degree of lead. 

In skill counseling, the counselor takes the res ponsibility for making a diag- 
nosis, which is then explained to the client. The client decides whether or 
not he wishes to enter upon the process of remediation. The counselor, how- 


ever, plans the remedial work, supervises its being carried out, and evaluates 
results; he plays a major and directive role L177. рр. 224-225]. When a new 
and total skill is being taught, the need for which the client may not be aware, 


the counselor may proceed in a different manner than if the client has a spe- 


cihe skill deficiency of which he is aware [177, рр. 17 2]. Diagnosing 
immaturity and counseling to increase maturity is a new and relatively unde- 
fined area, The author suggests that more research is needed relative to this 
type of counseling [177, pp. 242-253]. 

Bases. Research has centered around the study of interaction of the coun- 
selor and client as the counselor varies his role and uses different techniques 
and procedures. The immediate effects of these variations is used as the crite- 
rion of counscling effectiveness, for example, the degree to which the client 
takes responsibility or exhibits resistance. Robinson states, however, that client 
behavior in the counscling situation should be related to behavior outside of 
counscling in every day life as an ultimate validation of procedures [178]. 

Obviously, a great deal of use is made of psychological aspects of behavior 
and personality, such as motivation [177, р: 35], dynamics of adjustment 


яу p.54], the self-concept [1 р. 61]. growth forces [177, p. 62], and 


normal personality [177, pp. 178-179]. Counseling thus has bases in various 
contemporary psychological theories. Concepts of repression and the uncon 
scious play a part in the differentiation of the two types of adjustment counsel 
ing, and learning theory and principles are employed as bases of some aspects 
of skill counseling. The principles, however, are drawn from empirical evi- 
dence of what happens during the interview rather than from a specific theo 
retical point of view about personality. 

The Eclectic Approach. Eclectism in counseling involves the adoption and 
use of procedures and techniques from any point of. view that appears to be 
suitable for the particular client with his particular problem. The eclectic 
counselor has, in fact, a consistent philosophy and purpose to his counseling. 
rather than adherence to only one method or a hitor miss, directionless way 
of working. He uses what he uses for reasons that are as well verified as pos 
sible. rather than employing a completely trialand-error approach. 

Probably the most systematic development of the eclectic point of view has 


been done by Thorne [232]. Although he originally described his approach as 
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directive” Cin contrast to nondirective), he now stresses directive counseling 
РТР — " " * . H М - = 
procedures as only one technique in an eclectic collection of methods. The 
and used, however, constitutes the art of 


way these methods are combined 
counseling [232. p. xiii]. Hamrin and Paulson [94] also describe what they 
characterize as eclectic counseling for high school age youth, and Hahn and 


MacLean use the term eclectic in identifving the approach of their illustrative 
counselor [91, pp. 231-232]. As an example of the eclectic point of view, the 
proposals of Thorne [232] will be used. 
Fhe Nature of Counseling. Thorne uses the term personality counseling, 
and defines it as follows: "Personality counse i 
in which the counselor, a person competently trained in psychological science, 
ides and verbal means to help others solve prob- 
primary etiologic agents" [232. 


ling is a face-to-face relationship 


consciously attempts by attite 
lems of life in which personality [actors are the 
р. 85]. It is for normal. persons, that is, those without scrious personality or 
organic disorders [232. P- 85], who are aware of their difficulties and motivated 
to do something about them [232 р: 85]. It is usually limited to”... the 
adaptive behavior in specific areas without altering basic 
personality structure" [232. P 86]. 

lhorne makes a differentiation between 


chotherapy." The former would include, for ex 
sons; educational h as reading; marriage counseling, 


attempt to improve 


“personality counseling” and "psy- 
ample, adjustment problems of 


problems. suc 
are not involved: pro! 
problems under the direction of a 
include, on the other hand, 


normal pe 
Where serious mental disorders 


blems of parent-child rela- 


tionship; and more complex emotional 
Psychiatrist [232, р. 79} Psychotherapy would 
ў psyehoncuroses 


such problems as psy choses, severe ‚ and psy chosomatic prob- 


lems [232, p. 79]. А 
of psy chology and counseling methods, the counselor 


to 


From his knowledge 
selects those methods which appear 
lem. Guides are provided to assist the 
Counseling seems to be indicated [232+ P 91). | 
Which the particular type of counseling may be selected, and which may serve 


as a guide to the counselor in his work [232+ Рр 105-108]. . | 

The Process. The length of the counseling process varies considerably: 
e interview or for several years ESLA p- 159]. 

ng involves making contint 


formulating a plan to modify causative 


be the most appropriate for the prob- 
counselor to determine whether or not 
A set of criteria is presented by 


counseling may last for a singl 
. ss of counselir 
problem. 
for effective 
is own resources 
ted to the client's adjustment [232, 


In general, the proce 1ous diagnoses to 
determine the causes of the | х | 

factors, setting up conditions learning or making changes in be- 
nt to develop h 


problems rela 


— А ; and to take re A 
hay lor, helping the clic : ш SPpOnsi 
bility, and handling other 


рр. 88-89]. ‘The counselor must 
motional and 
and he must eng 
aship is established [232. p. 127]. 


first establish communication with the client 
Г : allectual level [232. р. 12. 1. he | 
on the latter's own e intellectu 5 32, | 4 lest 
à i age in a mutual trving- 
establish rapport [232+ P g trving-out 


process, until an effective cou 


135]: | 
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A first step is to make a diagnosis, 


which includes collecting a case history 
[232, p. 139]. The preparation of a case history provides reassurance for the 
client, as this activity emphasizes the fact that he is considered important. 
He may also gain insight and emotional release in the process [232, ch. 9]. 

Usually the client will show some resistance to counseling; either active 
Cdirective) or passive. Cnondirective) methods may be used to reduce the 
defensive behavior (232, pp. 128-131]. 


Know ing the problem and its causes, the counselor is in a position to select 


a counscling approach. A number of ty pes of counseling may be used; a discus 
sion of these methods and indications for use of cach make up a substantial 
portion of lhorne's book. The plan of counseling that is made may be 


changed, however, to fit in with what is needed as treatment progresses [232, 


р. 108], and there may be a varving between directive and nondirective 
methods in the same treatment or even in the same interview [232, p. 124]. 
A wide variety of methods, practically all that are used in any sort of coun 


seling, may be employed. These methods are as follows: diagnosis and cle 5 


fication of problems [232, chs. 4 9]: emotional “training and retraining,” 
Which includes providing for emotional expression, determining emotional 
factors in maladjustment, and helping the client to learn new emotional re 
sponses [232, chs. 15-19]; the use of suggestion [232, ch. 20], persuasion and 
advice [232, ch. 21], pressure, coercion, and punishment [232, ch. 22], con 
flict induced by the counselor [232, ch. 23] as directive methods; perceptual 
training and retraining, which includes helping the client formulate an ade- 
quate self-concept and make fuller use of intellectual resources [232, ch. 25]: 
methods of memory training and bringing to awareness repressed memorics 
[232, ch. 26]; semantic training and reeducation, or helping the client to use 
verbal concepts more accurately and to eliminate faulty concepts [232, ch. 357]; 
helping the client to learn more effective controls over affective or emotional 
life [232, ch. 28]; helping the client to orient or reorient his thinking and 
attitudes by giving psychological information [232, ch. 29]: interpretation to 
foster insight into personality mechanisms [232, ch. 30], and helping the client 
to straighten out troublesome and erroncous attitudes [232, ch. зо]. Then, in 
addition, other techniques such as passive listening [232, pp. 244-245]. 
may be used. 


catharsis [232, pp. 245-246], and clarification [232, pp. 253-2 

As has been mentioned, changes in procedure may be made at any time. 
Usually the counselor begins with simpler methods and then goes on to more 
complicated ones, finally trying anything if other methods fail [232, p. 108]. 
Thorne states that the client will usually accept almost any kind of procedure 
providing it is nonthreatening and used tactfully [232, р. 124]. The counselor 
usually employs passive Cnondirective) methods wherever possible and regu- 
larly uses them in the carly stages of counseling when the client is telling 
about himself. If these methods fail, more directive methods may be needed. 
As Thorne points out, however, some degree of directiveness is present in all 
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validated to date nor will it be soon, and the most weight must be given to 
empirical evidence. The development of. psychology is compared with the 
development of medicine, which he savs “. . . limits its theory and practice 
to scientifically established theory, fact and technical applications" [232, p. 26]. 
“Schools” are not utilized as they are in psychology. In psychology. then, all 
methods of counseling should be rigorously evaluated to determine just how 


valid the techniques are [232, р. 27]. Much needs to be done in this ar 
little has actually been done. However, Thorne points out that scientific theory 
and rc 


irch are sufliciently advanced in some areas those given in treatment 
or process) that they can serve as a basis for "rational" counseling and. psycho- 
therapy [232. р. 31: 234]. 

Field theory in psychology is given major emphasis. Thorne says. “Modern 
field theory in psychology with its holistic principles must become the basic 


reference point against which all technology is related" [232, p. 24]. Research 


. Field theory requires а vlobal 


is the way to validate hypotheses [232, p. 
evaluation of a person or a study of a person, past, present, future, from the 
standpoint of all fields appropriate, such as biology, psychology, sociology, 


using all known methods of science 2 Treatment involves not only 


the person but the total situation in which the person lives. 


Thorne emphasizes that eclectic counseling requires an active, ongoing 
diagnostic process to provide the counsclor with insights into what should be 


done therapeutically at any particular moment. He discusses the diagnostic 
foundations of eclectic counseling in a companion book, Principles of Psycho- 
logical Examining [233], which systematically considers the levels of organ- 
ization of personality integration. This system attempts to study diagnostically 
all aspects of the organism interacting with its environment, evaluating all 
possible factors contributing to maladjustment. The eclectic approach thus 
appears to deal with a wider range of etiologic factors than any other method. 

The Learning-theory Approach. In recent years, learning theory has been 
used to serve as bases for counseling by a number of authors such as Dollard 
and Miller [61], Pepinsky and Pepinsky [168], and Shoben [203]. It offers a 
mecting ground for clinical work or counseling and laboratory experimenta- 
tion. While much of what has been done has emphasized the matter of anxiety 
and emotional problems, the approach appears to be relevant to counseling 
with all sorts of problems which the counselor meets in his daily work. 

The Nature of Counseling. This approach to counseling is particularly 
useful for work with normal persons, those persons who can manage their 
live 


outside of the counseling situation [168, p. 68] but who have come to be 
aware of a question as to whether they can make appropriate decisions or 
behave in an appropriate manner [168, p. 69]. The client has not learned a 
suitable response, he is not able to make one for some reason, or he makes 
other responses that are not suitable. For example, an individual cannot decide 
upon a choice of courses in school because he knows little about his capabili- 
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tics anc : dem: 3 
| the demands of the courses and because he is quite dependent and 


ions for himself. Very few problems involve а completely 


cannot make deci 


intellectual choice or action. 
The counselor acts as : ing li 
unsclor acts as an accepting listener and. provides a setting in which 
5 


the client c: E : A 
can bring out ideas attitudes, and emotional mi rii i 
g s. xotional material. It is suggested 


that he mi і i in his eff 
лау play various roles in his efforts to pro > clie rni i 
y pla s to promote client learning, besides 


that of © . . facilitator of leami rather. 
it of“... facilitator of learnt such as ‘father, ‘friend.’ or ‘alter 
‘ з а 


eoo" › ~ А 4 
go " [168, p. 142]. The client views the 
. as a figure to be feared, dominated 


counselor as he has learned to per- 


ceive adults in past experiences. E 
manipulate А \ 
inipulated, or leaned upon. but not as one to trust nor from whom real con 


cern and interest might be expected" [2031]. 
ional problems. The counselor, however 


This is particularly the case in the 


handling of more pronounced emot 


al and shows genuine interest in the client and his problem 


is nonjudgment 
however, maintain a passive role but may, as will be 
ve in the counseling process. 

a learning process where the 


[203]. He does not. 
seen later, be more acti 

The Process. Counscli 
results of past learnings are 
the counselor for 
inability to make decis 
y and Pepinsky point out that “. . . a client's 


ng is considered to be 

li modified according to principles of learning. The 

client comes in to see problems that. represent lenem 
9s 


past experiences, For example, ions, poor opinion of self, 
Pepinsk 
« for dealing with 
esult of how he has learned to respond” [168, 
the counselor exhibits concern and 


inappropriate behavior. 
lack of available response 
Cor situations) is the manifest r 
p. 7o]. As has already. been indicated. 


| his problem. 1 
|. He has an anonymous role, and while:the 


an important, external situation 


interest in the:elient anc le behaves toward the client as if he 
Were a person of worth [200, р. 535 
a as an individual, he " 
alm. and responsible. Therefore 


client would both like to know 


»eriences him as the 


client does not know hin 
ong. courageous, € 


kind of person W ho is str 
kind of person the 


the therapist becomes the 
and like to be" [200. P. 5361. 
Usually the counselor would make use of all types of information about the 


client, such as that from tests and records or from 
н knowledge of the nonmanipulable circumstances of 


aseling € 
counse 


n other persons. Pepinsky and 
Pepinsky say that = 

: an help us better to understand his 
lor for help" [168. p. 118]. It is 
as much about him. This is the source of 


s to be made about the client [168, p. 185 |. We want 
s of prior learning. This w ill help 


the client's learning prior © coul 
comes to the 


behavior at the time he 
as possible 


thus important to know 
inferences and hy pothese’ 


to know about conditions 
to unde 


a nd circu mstance: 


rstand the natu 
c counselor. 


ire of the problem as well as the 


the counselor, also, 
inseling and thi 


ws that the counselor deals with “. . . these 
al behaviors as they are directed 


reactions of the client to cou 
What happens next? Shoben sa 
distorted expectancies and nonintegrative 5001 
situation and the counsclo 
distorted perceptions and social techniques 


r himself” [203]. The counselor 
р 


toward the clinical 
labels the client's 
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[203], indicates that he is aware of them (various self-defeating behaviors). 
and rewards the client's efforts to reveal aspects of his emotional and personal 
life by approving his effort to explore emotional material [203]. 

‘The counselor's manner in the carly part of counseling tends to “challenge” 
the client's distorted perceptions about the counselor, helps to decrease resist 
ance in talking about emotional aspects of life, and reinforces positive actions 
of the client, for example, bringing out of important conflicts [203]. The client 
feels social approval as well as some relief from emotional distress [203]. In 
this process, the client is learning to think about himself in a new хау, and to 
think about others in new and positive ways [203]. 

As counseling progresses, the counselor may use clarification, reflection of 
feeling, and interpretation to facilitate insight. However, insights, or learning 
the connections between past experiences and present behavior, is not enough. 
even though the client can verbalize them fluently. It is the nature of the client 
counselor relationship, the security and acceptance, which makes previously 
anxiety-producing cues, such as thoughts, experiences, and symbols, no longer 
troublesome or threatening. Fhe client can now react in new Ways to these 
cues [203]. 

The new learning, of a social sort, is transferred by generalization to social 
situations outside of counseling as it has been learned in the social situation 
of counseling, that is, involving client and counselor. Not burdened by anxiety. 
the client is able to behave more freely and appropriately. He has new and 
suitable ways to react to life situations [203]. He can make his own decisions, 
formulate his own values and act upon them, and can look ahead and foresce 


the consequences of his actions. 


Counseling is considered to be an orderly process [168, рр. 197. 247; 200 
р. 529; 203], and various activities are emphasized at various times. | lowever. 
it must also be flexible enough for the counselor and client to work together 
effectively. In the latter stages, when the client is acting in a rational way to 
meet needs, information, such as occupational information and other types of 
help to enable the client to make appropriate responses (selecting an occupa 
tion), may be given. 

Bases. Learning theory plays a major part in this concept of counseling. 
But principles have been incorporated from perceptual theory, psychoanalytic 
concepts, social psychology, and anthropology [203]. The learning concepts 
involve those of anxicty as tension that must be resolved, processes of general 
ization and discrimination, reinforcement or reward, conditioning, and prob- 
lem-solving behavior. It is not possible here to review the total systematic 
theory of learning that underlies a counseling approach such as that of 
Pepinsky and Pepinsky [168] or Shoben [203]. Chapter 7 gives a summary of 
some concepts from Dollard and Miller [61]. The significant point is that 
counscling procedures and theory have been developed from learning theory. 
A theory has as its purpose explanation and prediction. Thus the counselor 
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can explain why he does what he does and can predict what the client will do 
при formulation of testable hypotheses. 

This approach to counseling is for individuals who are maladjusted, who 
have considerable anxiety with strong defenses, and where repression Cusually 
not complete) is attempted. Emphasis is upon conditioning, where anxiety lias 


been learned in connection with some 
avior, or where a strong conflict, out of 


Emphasis is put upon the 


cue or stimulus and where anxiety 


reduction results in maladaptive beh 
consciousness, produces ineffective behavior. When defenses can be lessened 
and the faulty learning can be brought to awareness and understood, the 
client can develop new and effective ways of behavior. | 
The Psychoanalytic Approach. Probably the most intensive and long-term 
therapy used today is the psychoanalytic type. i 
n the strict sense of the term, 
Ider sorts of problems. The influence of psychoana- 
is obvious іп many approaches to 


s М 
While this approach would be 
much is relevant to counscling 


called “therapy” 
with clients who have mi 
lytic therapy and theory of 
counseling and the work of man 
and 


personality 
Y counselors. That is, counselors draw on 
1 techniques that offer help in their work. 
contributions emphasizing the develop- 
nees on development, the dynamics 


relevant theories of personality 
Particularly valuable have been the 
effect of social experie 
mechanisms. 
It may be 


mental process, the 
and personality 


of personality, 
The Nature of Counseling. 

ra scri 

Much of what is 


ntation has bec 


said that psychoanalysis is not a 
scientific theory but rather es of observations drawn from the experiences 
of therapists with clients 


tihe study. Some experime 
concepts hold uj 


advanced is not available to scien- 
n done [26; 107, ch. 9; 61], and 
more is being done. Came 5 well while others do not. Never- 
theless, psychoanalysis offers a rationale and process for working with patients 
ally disturbed. 

ed and developed a great deal since the origi- 
although orthodox Freudian procedures die 
t developed an approach emphasizing such 


who are seriously emotion 

Psychoanalysis has been modifi 
nal work of Freud, the founder, 
used today. Rank, an carly therapis 


concepts as the birth trauma, will the 
willing and adapting to the will of the group. 


those who have been influenced by Rank. Jung, 
with Freud, emphasized in his analyti- 


гару. and the importance of the individ- 


ual taking responsibility for 
Allen and Rogers are among 
another carly therapist who also broke 
‘ ht be called the self 
rsion, and the 
f individual psy chol 
inferiority, and style of life. His 


cal psychology what mig -actualization process, the concepts 
of introversion and extrove individual and collective uncon- 
Adler, with his school о! 

compensation 
d to be a “depth” 


Sion ogy, emphasized striving 
5! g to 


поп, for 


power, scelf-ass 
approach is not consider 
tioned, | lorney, among the “neoanalytical 


situation of the client more than the biological b 
newhat different viewpoints [26]. 
is designed for help with emotional disorders, the 


psychology as are those just men- 


group. has emphasized the social 
ases as did Freud. Other neo- 


analysts represent son 
Psychoanalytic therapy 
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neuroses. It is rarely used with psychotics but may be helpful for those with 
psychosomatic disabilities. The client or patient should have some healthy 
aspects of personality for good prognosis. The process is quite lengthy, as 
sessions may be held two, three, or more times a week for a period of several 
years; the time probably could not be much less than one vear, The goal is a 
restructuring of the personality, which affects the patient's whole life, the way 
he sees himself, and his relationships with others. Such major changes, of 
course, take considerable time. \lexander and French [2] suggest, howey ere 
that the process may be much shorter in length. 

In psychoanalytic therapy, the therapist or counselor plays an anonymous. 
vague, and undefined role for the patient and thus is a person upon whom the 
client may project inner needs, fears, and reactions or characteristic ways of 
dealing with others. The counselor remains in this role and does not enter into 
the everyday social life of the patient. He is present to serve the patient in 
helping him in his reactions toward others, to provide support and reassur 
ance, and to assist in the interpretation and understanding of the meaning of 
the impulses, needs, and the like that are brought out. This role is quite 
crucial to the therapeutic process. To understand his own motives and needs, 
the therapist should have undergone the analytical process as a patient. 

The Process. There may be variations in the process, but in general, a diag 
nosis is made, and patient and therapist agree that this sort of therapeutic help 
is desirable. A case history is taken: early sessions may be used for this activity. 
fter this is completed, the patient usually lies on a couch, with the therapist 
out of sight behind him. Free association is used: the patient reports whatever 
comes into his mind. Hle makes no effort to control or r 


ulate his thoughts. 


This is not саѕу at first, and resistances in the form of pauses or omissions 
occur. Such resistances are caused by repression. Another technique to get at 
repressed material is dream analysis. 

As therapy progresses, the analyst uses interpretation at appropriate moments 
to explain resistance and other behavior of the patient. The core problems are 
not revealed at once but appear slowly and in different ways, and a long proc 
ess of working through is needed before defenses can be relaxed. Correct and 


timely interpretations assist. the patient to relax defenses. Bases for these 


interpretations are drawn from the psychoanalytic theory of personality. 

Fhe patient is able to relax his defenses because he begins to realize that 
threats associated with forbidden impulses are not as dangerous or threatening 
as he imagined them to be. The therapist offers some support and security. 
even while he is urging the patient to. push farther into painful emotional 
arcas, 

A crucial aspect of therapy is the attitudes which the patient manifests 
toward the therapist. He reacts to the therapist in the therapeutic situation as 
he has reacted to other important persons in his life. Bases of reactions are 
brought from childhood, usually from relationships with parents. This aspect 
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of therapy is called transference, that is, the patient acts in а manner which is 
not based on the actual situation but is determined by past experiences. He 
or otherwise gain some emotional satisfac- 


may attempt to control, dominate, 
which is not reached until the minor 


tions from the therapist. ‘This stage, 
defenses have been lessened, is cons dered to be an essential part of the thera- 
The basic emotional problem hi 
solution of the transference rela- 


is now been brought out. It will 


peutic proce 
be resolved, partly through the solution or re 
therapist will 
there is thus a force toward. better 
While the resolution of 


tionship. Interpretations by the assist in this process. The patient 
has a drive to be adjusted and happy: 
continued progress. 
take considerable time, the patient, at its 
and now has new and more effective 


adjustment that is essential for 
the transference relationship may 
eeds the therapist 


termination, no longer n 
ations. ОЁ course, 


ways to deal with life situ he must put these into effect in 
daily life, but he has become aware of the 
them for effective living. 

ilytic point of view. The bare out- 


unconscious forces that affect his 


behavior and now can use 


ally the orthodox psycho 
is not too different from that used in the 


This is gener 
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rationalization if it is about to be overwhelmed by the unacceptable impulsc. 

Emotional forces play a major role in behavior. Also, the unconscious 
motives which impel the individual to action and the mechanisms, including 
the major one of repression Cin. which an unacceptable object-choice or 
impulse is forced out of consciousness by opposing forces), are major factors in 
behavior and personality development. 

OF great importance are the influences of childhood experiences at various 
stages of development. In the first five or six years [26, chs. 3-5] the infant 
goes through the oral stage where the mouth is the primary source of stimula- 
tion; then the anal stage where climinative functions come in for major atten- 
tion, and finally the phallic stage where the se 


organs become the chief source 
of stimulation. Pleasures, restrictions, and training occur at cach stage. The 
individual may fixate at any stage or m: 


‘regress to an carlicr stage, Following 
these stages is the latency period where there is a decline in the strength of 
instincts and less psychological activity. With adolescence, however, there is 
à reactivation and a resurgence of impulses which call for renewed activity on 
the part of the ego. With the genital stage, adulthood is reached. Problems at 
earlier stages have implications for adult adjustment [26, ch. 8]. 

A part of the developmental process is the Oedipus complex, which is a sex- 
ual attachment for the parent of the opposite s 


It is repressed at the age of 
five or six years but continues to have an influence throughout life. 

This brief summary does not begin to do justice to the psychoanalytic 
personality theory. Blum [26] provides a helpful comparison of points of view 
at various developmental levels. 


Classifying Counseling Problems 


Problems are complex and defy any attempt at rigid classification. Usually 
all or nearly all aspects of the individual's life are involved. For example, fail 
ing a school course may affect vocational plans, rel 
recreational activities. 


ations with parents, and 


It is possible to classify problems by using terms such as Vocational, educa- 


tional, social, or personal, if it is understood that the 


problem is simply more 
vocationa Or more personal, 


rather than confined to the specific area. Another 
way to express this classification system would be to say that the problem is 
one with vocational emphasis. 

Another approach to classification is making 
The grou dings of. problems by this approach 
lowing categor 


use of causal factors [167]. 


may be illustrated by the fol 
"s: 


г. Lack of assurance (the pupil wants to check on a de 
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Lack of information 


3. Lack of skill 


cision which he bas 
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Dependence 

Self-conflict (conflict between self-conce 
some other condition? 

а. Cultural self-conflict 


+ 


pts or between the self-concept and 


vi 


b. Interpersonal self-conflict 


c. Intrapersonal self-conflict 
6. Choice anxiety (need to select а course of action from several that are 
upsetting ) f 
ssification, however, there was not complete 
] the information about counselees to 


fication is useful to give an idea of the 


In this particular approach to cla 
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classify the problems. This type of cla 
sorts of problems presented by counselee: 
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real problem and use h 
referral. This brin 
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One way to consider the subject is to 


s. in this case, college students. 
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oes need to do is to be able to get 
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beyond symptoms to the 
gs us to the question of who 


selce, either by counseling or 
does counseling; what are the the teacher-counscelor, and 
g counseling? 


the counselor in providin 
g place at v 
8 


think of counseling as takin arious levels. 


Levels of Counseling 
There appear to be three levels ct counseling into which persons performing 
counseling functions may be grouped. These levels apply not only to those in 
high schools but also to. persons doing cour 
scription of duties, however, deals more with pe 
1. First-level counseling. This would be done 
or similar persons. 
2. Second-level counse 


done by the person design 


nscling in any setting. The de- 
rsonnel in the school. 
by teachers, college advisers, 


ling. This is the sort of counseling that would be 


as teacher-counsel 
ht be used for som 
vel of counseling would be done by per- 
in education or psychology ch 


ated or or guidance counselor. The 


lor mi 
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nseling or 
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term psychological counse 
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rs working at t 
on the education, ¢ 
individual holds. The work assignment, itself, carries 
a teacher with a master's degree in guidance 
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emphasis in the arca his level 
his level. 


apply to many counsclo | iy 
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considerable weight. For example. 
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SEE oe than anyone Bases for these three levels are 

SEEN f E Acor 
explained in detail in the following paras! 
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The First Level of Counseling. At this level are teachers, group workers. 
advisers, and others who have no special time or responsibility for counseling. 
They do have, however, interest in and some training and ability in helping 
individuals solve problems. Referral to specialists may be used frequently. 
In fact, the ability to detect the need for referral, and skill in making referrals. 
are two of the most essential competencies of this level. 


This level of counseling is pi ticularly important in the school. It is not a 
question of whether or not teachers can or should counsel—they do it every 
day. They provide the only sort of counseling that many pupils will receive. 
Thus it is important that schools ensure that this level is handled effectively. 

It is up to the individual counseling at this level to recognize his com- 
petencies, to help those with whom he can be effective, and to refer those who 
have difficulties bevond his level. For example, a student might come to the 
teacher to express dissatisfaction with his mark. Counseling could involve a 
discussion of the factors that go to make up the mark. Possibly other matters 
would come up, such as attitude toward the class, time spent in studying. and 
so on. Or the student might have a question about the requirements for the 
college preparatory diploma. The teacher could supply this information. The 
problem is not deep-seated and there is no personality disturbance. The teacher 
is able to provide the needed information, and where necessary, assist the stu- 
dent in understanding and accepting it. It may seem that the giving of facts 
or information only is hardly counseling. However, it is difficult to imagine 2 
situation where some feeling about the information is not present, or W here 
there is no need to go bevond the facts and aid the student in determining 
what they mean for him. | 

While not every teacher would do counseling, there should be many who 
provide help at this level. Arbuckle [16. pp. 13-14. 111. 170-172] suggests 
that teachers mav prov ide counscling, depending upon the sort of teachers they 
are. Froehlich (77, рр. 203-204] discusses ways of providing counseling in the 
small school and points out that, while the counselor must be competent to do 
the job, he may start with simple problems, working on more complex ones 35 
he gains more competence. Shepard [202, pp- 162-164] discusses the coun- 
seling activities of faculty counselors and indicates that the college adviser 
should be able to do a good job of counseling. Ohlsen [163. pp. 65-68] and 
Willey [261, p. 42] suggest that members of the school staff counsel students: 


They agree with Rocher and others [180, p. 31] that counseling requires а 
specialized ty pe of training and that the counselor must be competent. 
There is substantial agreement that there is a need for counseling at this 


level. Many schools, however, appear to have overlooked or slighted it. Much 


of what is done is probably more harmful than helpful. For example, a pup! 
was told that he could get excellent marks if he “tried.” He w as, however: 


already overachieving to obtain ax erage marks. 
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Counseling at this first level would usually be limited to brief contacts in 
ible. For example, it might be done after school in the 


whatever time was ava 
classroom, in the shop instructor or vocational teacher's office, during a home 
Visit, or in some other place where privacy could be obtained. 

sirable at this level are discussed in later sections. For suc- 
needs to have these characteristics and. com- 


Competencies de 
cessful counseling the teacher 
petencies just as do counselors on other levels. 


The Second Level of Counseling. One way to identify this second level is 
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for raising the level of counseling competence in the school through in-service 
education. He is perhaps the key figure in informing the public about the 
school guidance program and in building good public relations. 

The Third Level of Counseling. This level has been rather clearly defined in 
recent publications [3, 7. 29]. The third-level counselor should have a doctor's 
degree in counseling psychology, or in education or psychology with major 
emphasis in counseling. The publications listed above emphasize the hospital 
or college counseling center setting. Not much attention is given to the third- 
level counselor in the high school setting. A counselor of this level, however. 
should be available as a source of referral and as a supervisor of a guidance 
system for a city, county, or other large arca. 

The second-level counselor might work toward this level to increase. his 
competence in dealing with all sorts of. problems and to qualify for advance- 
ment in the field. A helpful discussion of the requirements are contained in 
Hahn and MacLean [91, рр. 19-21]. Needed competencies for this level 
would include all of those for the first and second level plus others described 
in the references given in this section. 


Qualifications of the Counselor 


у little has been said about necessary 
competencies and personal characteristics of counselors. It seems necessary to 
point these out now and to indicate sources of more detailed information. 
Statements of Counselor Qualifications. What the counselor should know 
is indicated by the areas covered by a series of reports prepared by the National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Tr 


In discussing levels of counseling v 


ainers in 1949. These 
reports, in booklet form, covered duties, standards, and qualifications of coun- 
selors employed in schools, under the following topics: counselor's knowledge 
of occupational information [152], analysis of the individual [153], and coun- 
seling techniques [154]. Several other aspects of counselor training were cov- 
ered, which indicate the nature of training and duties: administrative aspects 
of the guidance program [157], in-service education [155, 156], and super 
vised practice in counseling. About the same time the National Vocational 
Guidance Association published a manual, Counselor Preparation [158]. 
des 


ribing а common core for all counselors and indicating special compe- 
tenci 


s for those who counsel on vocational and educational problems. Repre- 
sentatives of eight organizations concerned with counseling took part in the 
preparation of this manual. In 1956, a revision of Counselor Preparation, 
designed to set forth the program needed in the preparation of rehabilitation 
counselors and titled Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation [159], was issued 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association and the National Rehabili 
tation Association. 


A recent statement of levels, and competencies for various levels, is con- 
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tained in the publication, Training of Psychological Counselors [29]. Since 
the formulating of these policies, there have been further reports on the mas- 
ters level program in psychology [6], on training at the doctoral level in coun- 
seling [3]. and on the definition of counseling psychology [7]. A review of 
these reports will be of assistance in understanding the nature of counseling 
and the preparation required. Major points from these references are included 
in the follow ing summary. | 


Counselor Competencies. It might seem necessary to break the compe- 
rcounsclor down into two levels. How- 


tencies of the teacher and the teache 
ever, an attempt to do this would raise the problem of which ones could be 
left out and which ones should be held in a lesser degree by the lower level. It 
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therapy [69, pp. 296-315]. in which experts from different schools of thought 
were found to be more alike than experts and nonexperts in the same school. 
Ability to understand the client and interest in helping him were among the 
characteristics on which expert therapists appeared to be alike. While this 
type of help (therapy) is different in emphasis from that discussed here, the 
data do suggest that in the helping situation the relationship between the two 
persons is of paramount importance. 

The five general areas may be broken down into some more specifie com- 
petencies, as follows: i 

1. The counselor should be able to prov ide a friendly, permissive, secure 
situation in which others will talk freely and react naturally. 

2. The counselor should be able to use the results of various tests and inven- 
tories. He should either know what the instrument measures and how well it 
measures it or know where to obtain this information. 

3. The counselor should be able to synthesize and interpret the information 
in the cumulative record. 

4 The counselor should be able to gain a better understanding of the stu- 
dent by means of his own w ritings and reports. 


5. The counselor should be able to learn about a student through obser- 
vation. : 

6. The counselor should be able to locate, or help the student locate, infor- 
mation about educational and training opportunities, including information 
about his own school, about colleges, trade schools, on-the job training, appren- 
ticeship training, and opportunities in the armed forces. | le should have access 
to information about financial aid such as scholarships and loan funds. 


Fhe counselor should be able to locate occupational information or t9 
refer the student to sources of information. This would also include the ability 
to interpret this information to him. 

8. The counselor should be able to assist the student to locate and use mate 
rials that will aid him in understanding himself and his relations with others- 

9. The counselor should be able to synthesize the various sorts of informa- 
tion about a student to eain an understanding of him as a person. He should 
be able to interpret this information to the student to enable. him to gain a 
realistic understanding of himself. 

to. The counselor should be able to help others to make decisions and 
plans, and to assist them in taking responsibility. Пе should be able to refrain 


from taking responsibility from others by telling them what to do. 


Ethics of Counseling. In discussing the qualifications of the counselor, ethics 
is an aspect that demands attention. lt is particularly important that first- and 
second-level counselors be aware of the ethics of the counseling profession and 
apply them in their daily work. The most complete statement of ethical stand- 
ards may be found in two publications by the American Psy chological Associa 
tion, Ethical Standards of Psychologists, A Summary of Ethical Principles [4]. 
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and the larger. publication, Ethical Standards of Psychologists [5]. While 
these cover the whole field of psychology, they will be profitable reading for 
those who counsel others. Gluck [83] presented a proposed code of ethics for 
counselors, drawing from the fields of law, medicine, psychology, and social 
work, Some of the preliminary policies of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion are included in his report. It is not an official code but is of value to coun- 
selors in determining ethical behavior. A particularly helpful discussion of 
ethical problems, including those of the high school counselor, are contained 
in an article by Schwebel [195]. Wrenn also provides a statement of ethics 
particularly designed for counselors [265]. In Ref. [151. pp. 5-6] there is a 
code of ethics for counselors. 

A review of these references will be of particular value to the counselor in 
formulating a code for self-guidance. Since a brief summary of these proposals 
would not do justice to them, the reader is referred to the original sources. 


Professional Organizations 


rested in counseling will find rewarding experiences 


The person who is inte 


in professional organizations for counselors through meetings and publications. 
The two most directly concerned with counseling are the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the American Psychological Association. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association. Membership in this 


organization entitles the counselor to receive the American Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. There are also five divisions in this organization which the 


Counselor may join according to his special interest. They are 


American College Personnel Association 
National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Tr. 
Association (members of this division receive 


National Vocational Guidance 
the Vocational Guidance Quarterly) у 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 


American School Counselors’ Association 


High school counselors will probably find the National Vocational Guid- 


ance Association and the American School Counselors! Association of most 


value and interest to them. There are several levels of membership. Informa- 
tion about membership and other 
and Guidance Association, Washington, D.C. 


details may be obtained by writing to the 


American Personnel ` 
There are branches of the American Personnel and Guidance Association or 


опе or more of the divisions in most states which offer local membership and 


Participation. The counselor may ; 
rican Personnel and Guidance Association, 


obtain information about branches in his 


State by writing to the Ame ge à 
The American Psychological Association. Division 17, Counseling Psychol- 


Обу, is of particular interest to counselors. Other divisions which are related to 
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the work of the school counselor are Division 5, Evaluation and Measurement, 
and Division 16, School Psychologists. While the membership requirements 
are high compared with those of other similar organizations, many school coun 
selors may wish to qualify for membership in this organization. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to the American Psychological Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the publications of the above organizations, there are two 
journals of particular value to the counselor in keeping up with developments 
in the field. They are the Journal of Counseling Psychology [115] and Edi 
cational and Psychological Measurement [63]. Further information may be 
obtained from the publishers. 


SUMMARY 


Counseling is an understandable and describable process in which an individual 
is helped to solve problems and develop optimally. The process is flexible and 
adapted to the counselee's needs. The counselor works with relatively normal per- 
sons and refers to others those in need of specialized help such as therapy. Problems 
are unique and complex rather than easily categorized. In providing individual help 
there is a need for counseling by the teacher as well as for that done by specialized 
personnel such as the teacher-counselor. There are, however, certain competencies 
and characteristics which should be held by all who counsel 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


т. See if you can put in your own words the meaning of the terms counscling. 
guidance, testing, and occupational information. 

2. Can you identify critical differences between teaching and counseling? Why 
may an effective teacher not be a competent counselor? А 

3. Describe the counseling process. What is emphasized at each stage? What is 
the trend as to counselee responsibility? 


4. What are necessary competencies and characteristics of any person who coun- 


sels in a school setting? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Talk to several teachers, group leaders, and others, and ask them what kinds 
of problems students bring to them. Find out what they do to help these students. 

2. Ask several students if they know what kind of occupation they prefer. I 
they have a choice, ask what reasons they have for their choice. 

3. Find out what several persons in various types of work think counseling is- 
For example, question teachers, businessmen, service workers, craftsmen, personnel 
workers, or ministers. 

4. Look through several newspapers and mag: 


azines for "advice" articles or col- 
umns. Note ways of 


“helping” people to solve problems. Is this counseling? 
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5. Ask several school patrons if they think the school should provide help to stu- 
dents in such things as selecting a vocation, gaining self-confidence, and the like. 

6. Read in the following references to learn about other counseling approaches 
and to broaden your understanding of counseling: Bordin [зо], Brayfield [32]. 
Colby [48]. Hamrin and Paulson [94]. McKinney [131]. Pepinsky and Pepinsky 
[168], Perry and Estes [171. рр: 95-119]. Robinson [177], Rogers [182, 183, 
184], Sanderson [192]. Shostrom and Brammer [206], Tyler [240], Williamson 


[264], and others given in this chapter. 


Many schools have a person designated as counselor or 


teacher-counselor. The counselor should be the type of 


person to whom others go for help. 


Fhe counselor should be intormed 
in a variety of subjects. .\lthough 
he is probably not a trained psy 
chologist, he should have а thor- 
ough understanding of human 
behavior. Since some of the prob 
lems brought to his attention will 
be severe emotional ones, which 
he is not equipped and should 
not be expected to handle, he 
should be able to recognize them 
quickly. He should also be fa 
miliar with the community facili- 
ties, such as the church and guid- 
ance clinic, to which he can reler 


such problems, 


The counselor should know the 
requirements for entrance to insti- 
tutions of higher learning. He 
should also be aware of the job 
opportunities both in and outside 
his community, and the training 
and abilities necessary for the 
various occupations. In his office 
he should maintain an up-to-date 
and readily accessible file of col- 


lege catalogs. and vocational-in- 
formation bulletins. Ме should 
realize, however. that without 
skilled interpretation this informa- 
tion. could well be confusing to 
the student. 


It it particularly important 
that the counselor of high 
school. students understand 
the problems of the adoles 
cent. Many of these involve 
the school, which is usually 
the center of both social 


and academic dev clopment. 


Since failure in one area 
сап affect the student's 
progress in the other, the 
counselor should |. observe 
both aspects of student lite 
closely. If his duties do not 
include classroom teaching. 
he should make arrange 
ments occasionally to sit in 


on classes. 


CHAPTER 2 
з 
Beginning the 


Counseling Process 


S HAS BEEN pointed out, early emphasis in the coun- 
A seling process is on learning about the counselec, 
discovering what he thinks, what he wants to do, and what he considers his 
problems to be. This is true whether counseling consists of one contact or 
Later on, the emphasis shifts to planning and decision making, but 


many. 
ling relationship such as warmth, acceptance, 


some characteristics of the couns 
individual are maintained. 
of counseling, examples of interviews will be pre- 


and respect for the 

In taking up this phase 
sented, followed in the next chapters by principles and ways of improving the 
stics of the initial phase are given her 


interview. Several gencral characteri 
more detailed discussion is given, with illustrations, in later sections. 


Characteristics of the Initial Phase 


The counselor assists the counselee to bring out facts, feelings, and attitudes 
about himself, 
counselor strives to see things as the counselee sees them and to obtain com- 


formation to understand him as a person. He searches for pat- 


his relations with others, his goals, needs, and problems. The 


plete enough in 
terns and trends of behavior, 
conflict, frustration, and lack of information. The counselor and counselee are 
rocess, rather than the counselor merely collecting evi- 


factors affecting goals and needs, and areas of 


both learning in this p 


dence to make his own “diagnosis.” It is, further, a warm, friendly, permissive 


relationship, with the center of attention on the counselee's problems and 
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questions. Gaps in information already obtained, if some has been obtained, 
are filled in wherever possible. Promising clues, better checked on by other 
techniques, are noted for later investigation. The carly phase is a purposeful 
and dynamic process in which the two participants examine aspects of the 
counselee’s life in an atmosphere free from tension and pressure. The coun- 
selor sets the broad limits, but within these limits the counselee is free to do 
as he pleases. 

There is no specific point where information getting ceases and planning 
begins. There may be alternating from information getting to planning and 
back again. For example, as the counselee discusses his problems and his rela- 
tions with others, he may begin to gain new understandings about himself, 
may make tentative decisions about what he will do, and may actually solve 
some of his problems. Then more information may be needed to enable him to 
n. 


iluate his solutions and to begin to work out other problems. One or more 
sessions may be devoted to information-getting procedures. While only one 
such s 


sion is presented in the illustrative material, more than one would 
often be used in actual practice. The needs of the counselee and the prog 


made in obtaining information govern the amount of time used for information 
getting. 

Additional reading about the carly phase of counseling is recommended. A 
number of very helpful reference 


are available. Erickson [66, chs. 3, 4] pre 
sents a list of suggestions for the counselor to follow and specific helps to get 
the interview started. Garrett [80, ch. 7] presents a summary of techniques 
with illustrations. Hahn and MacLean [91, ch. то] give a running account of 
a counseling interview. Pepinsky and Pepinsky [168, pp. 171-191] describe 
the characteristics of the initial contacts, with emphasis on the counselee- 
counselor relationship. The need for obtaining data outside of the counseling 
session is also discussed. Many sections in Porter [173] will be helpful, but the 
examples and discussions in Chapter 5 should be particularly useful. Robinson 
[177] covers aspects of the early phase in various sections, including a helpful 
discussion of dimensions and techniques in Chapter 4. Emphasis in Rothney 
[187] is on interpretation of data but he gives an example of the interview 
and a helpful discussion of techniques. Shostrom and Brammer [206] discuss 
and illustrate techniques employed in the initial phases. Strang [218] discusses 
various types of interviews and different schools of thought on the interview. 
A helpful discussion of the process is included. The diceusion of the сапу 
phase in Tyler [240, ch. 2; 241] will be of definite value to the counselor in 
training as well as the experienced counselor. The discussion of principles and 
techniques in Warters [253] should also prove to be helpful reading, as it 
includes a comparison and synthesis of schools of thought. A trariseribed inter- 
view from Williamson [264] is provided. Steps in counscling are discussed. 
including the initial phase in which emphasis is placed on thé obtaining of 
information. 
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To illustrate the early phase, the counselors work with a counselee, Bill 
Smith, will now be described. 
Bill Smith arrives at the counselor's office at the scheduled time for his first 
invites him in and asks him to have a chair. He 


appointment. The counselor 
зу of his 


knows very little about Bill except what he has learned from a surv 
and from talks with several of his teachers. 


partially filled in cumulative record 
The extent of his information so far is that Bill is in good health, has partici- 
pated in a few activities, is making below-average marks, and is considered by 
his teachers to be rather uncooperative. 

Upon the counselor's invitation to tell why he came in, Bill explains that he 
Wants to change his mathematics section. 
teacher has it in for me!” The counselor accepts these feelings and encourages 
Bill to tell about his relations with the mathematics teacher and his other 
teachers, Bill is rather surprised at how freely he can talk to a “teacher 
other teachers, and his built-up resentment begins to lessen. He finds that he 


does not have to be on the defensive in talkin 
es, the counselor sugge: 
a general, his home life, and so on. It 


He states very positively, "That 


about 


ng with the counselor. 
sts that Bill talk about his 


As the interview progr 
plans, how he feels about schoolwork it 


becomes apparent to the couns Jor Cand t | | 
* and that tests are prepared for by frantic 1 


o some extent to Bill) that lessons 


are given a "lick and a promise’ 
minute cramming. Further discussion brit 
Very poor study habits. Conditions such as 
With a little brother, and no suitable place gin 
importance. as distracting factors. The center of attention shifts from Bill's 


math teacher to home conditions anc 
still wants to 


ngs out more evidence to indicate 
a new television set, a room shared 
to study at home begin to assume 


] habits that give Bill difficulty in prepar 
i i ; ame his teacher. The counselor 
Ing his lessons. Bill, however. blame . ie 

accepts this need to shift personal faults to others. At the same time Bill feels 
Enough freedom and security in this accepting atmosphere to admit that per- 
haps he does not do а good job of preparing his work—an admission that he 


ents or to other teach 
aking е courses he is now in, or jus 
ak gt ou 


Could not make to his par ers. He finds, too, that he has 
аке tc S Д 
Never actually questioned why he is t 
how much ability he actually has. | 
Bill then asks for help on these new problem: 


i Ч ‚ what he can с 
tion of ability—and also wants to know what he € | 
T i ation be obtained, such as a recor 


s—vocational choice and estima 
lo about study habits. 
he counselor suggests that further inform 
Of just how Bill spends his time. А 
appoint 
wishes to 
how he 


rests and 5 
є will be used to obtain the needed 


ctivities to improve study methods are sug- 
nent is made. The counselor has noted sev- 
obtain additional information; these 


1 other students on men- 


öste н 
Sested; another counseling 
eral ; : 

eral areas about which he 
include how Bill uses his time: 


about his inte 
echnique 


compares witl st 
aptitudes. Additional interviews 


tal abl; 
i ability, and more 
and other information getting t 


informat; | 

nation. F М A Р : 

While thi ion 1 nph sized information getting, some planning has 
ile this session has emp" 
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taken place. However, additional information must be obtained before the 
counselor and counsclee are ready to move to morc intensive planning and 
decision making. 

To illustrate further just what takes place in the early phases of counseling, 
à more complete description of a counselec. together with his first interview 
with the counselor, will now be presented. 


A Typical Pupil 


In Chapter 1 the problems of a number of pupils were discussed briefly. 
Each pupil was in need of counseling. In this section is presented a young fel- 
low who has a few problems not unlike those which they had. For this aver- 
age counsclee the name John Doe will be used. John might be described as a 
typical high school boy. He is not unduly bothered by emotional problems; he 
has no physical handicaps; he is neither unusually bright nor unusually dull. 
In these and other ways he is about “average.” He is the sort of pupil who 
make up the large middle or average group in our high schools. This group 
should receive counseling: in fact, they should be given most of the counsclor's 
time. In practice, however, they often get very little attention, 

The following paragraphs will tell something about John as an individual, 
how others react to him, and how he gets along with them. There is also some 
general information about his home situation, the school that he attends, the 
guidance service that the school provides, and the community in which he 
lives. 

This information is not, of course, all that the counselor needs to know 
about John to counsel him. It is the general information that he would prob- 
ably know if he had been a teacher or teacher-counselor in the school for sev- 
eral years. In fact, he could do very little counseling with only this informa- 
tion. The purpose of presenting it here is to give the setting and background 
for the illustrative counseling case that will be used with the discussion of the 
various counscling techniques. As counseling progresses, it becomes apparent 
that much more detailed and precise information is needed about the coun- 
selee and about the problems which he presents. The counselor particularly 
needs to know John’s attitudes and reactions to himself as he is, and to the 
conditions of his home, school, and community. CIt will be helpful at this 
point to look over case studies, such as those in White [259], for gaining an 
understanding of the extent of background information that is desirable.) 
It is assumed that the counselor already knows the information that is given 
here. 

John as a Person. John is a sandy-haired, freckle-faced, high school junior, 
Seventeen vears of age. He is a friendly young fellow, and others say that he 
has a good disposition. While he is somewhat of a "wit" in the classroom, he 


scems to be rather shy when alone in the presence of adults, particularly 
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teachers. He seems to be well liked by his classmates. The indications are that 
he vets along well with girls. Several of them admit that they think he is 
“cute.” Tle attends the school parties and dances, and usually goes with a group 
and takes a date. х 

John gives the impression of being even-tempered and of being a person 
who would go out of his way to avoid an argument. He wants people to like 
him and is more concerned about approval of classmates and other peers than 
that of teachers. But he does offer to do odd jobs and errands for teachers and 
is not called an "apple polisher” for it. He dresses very much the same as the 
other boys. To look at him, vou would not notice anything that would make 
him appear distinctive or different. r З 

While our counselee is not a particularly large or strong boy, he is active, 
likes sports, and plays a good game of baseball. He was awarded a letter last 
Year, as he played in the required number of games. However, he spends most 
of his time on the bench. Baseball is his main interest, but he also goes out 
for football and basketball. He is on the ма of the school paper but has not 
Shown much interest in writing. В i 

School marks are about average, with Latin being the lowest. John is taking 


the college preparatory course and states that he plans to go to college. He does 
S у 


Not express any particular interest in school subjects and says that he thinks 


the teachers “work you too hard.” T А А 

Work experience consists of several. part-time jobs during afternoons, Sat- 

urdays, and in the summer. Most of the work У 

Serving as а clerk in one of the chain grocery stores in. town. He has done 
g as z : 5 


has been in the stockroom or 


Satisfactory work and his employers say that he is dependable and learns 
quickly, ` 
From what we know about John, he does not appear to be particularly 


Strong in any academic area or to have any special abilities or aptitudes. Nor 


does he appear to have any particular weaknesses or problems. 

His Home and Family. The Doe family live in a six-room, one and one-half 
Story frame house several blocks from school in a modest, well kept neighbor- 
hood, Mr, Doe is a carpenter who manages to find steady da and who earns 
y cba М » to furnish some luxuries à 
Enough to have completed paving for his home, to fu л some luxuries and 
recreation Ctrips television) for his family, and to own a five-year-old, low- 
Priced secondhand car. He finished the eighth grade and says that he ought to 
have had more education. However. he declares that what he had in school 
25 not been much use to him. Ме learned the carpenter's trade from an uncle, 
Some day he hopes to have sev eral others working for him so that he can do 
ribe him as a "eood" 


some “contracting.” People for whom he has worked des 
"ar d - : r EN 
Carpenter, although thev think he is a little slow and too determined to do 
: S : 
things his own way. 
Mrs. Doe aged thirty-seven, has never worked outside the home. She mar- 
‚ао 5 я 


ried as soon as she eraduated from high school. She savs that she thinks her 
S 
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place is in the home, 7. . . while the children are growing up." She does, 
however, belong to several women's clubs, such as the Fireman's Auxiliary. 
and is usually in charge of the refreshment committee as cooking is her spe 
cialty. She has very positive feelings about some things, such as education. She 
declares a “good education” is necessary to “get on in this world.” She does not 
hesitate to tell her husband that he could “get ahead with more schooling,” 
and points out his grammatical lapses such as "It ain't no use doin’ that.” These 
he accepts without apparent irritation, saying, "We didn't have none of that 
in school.” Both parents get along well and while they have the usual little 
disputes and arguments, they seem to have real affection for cach other and 
the children, and pride in the home. 

Jane Doe is the only other child. She is an attractive young girl, aged fifteen, 
who is a freshman in the high school. Active in several clubs and often а 
leader, she takes school work seriously and has made excellent marks for the 
past several years. It would be easy for her to “outshine” John and for unfor- 
tunate comparisons to be made by ‘teachers and parents; however, there is only 
friendly rivalry between them. John says that she is the “brains” in the family. 
In spite of her ability and achievement, the Does think it more important for 
the boy in the family to have the advantage of advanced education as he is the 
one who will have to earn a living. They expect Jane to "get married and set- 
tle down.” 

His School. llometown High School, which John attends, has 435 pupils 
and cighteen teachers, including the principal. the coach, and the vocational 
agriculture teacher. The school building is crow ded and it has been necessary 
to partition off the back end of the auditorium for classrooms. Phe coach 
teaches three periods a day and the principal has a senior mathematics class- 
Each teacher has five classes a day and one period for supervising a study hall 
or directing some activity. One teacher has three periods a day for counseling. 
and has the title of Guidance Director and Counselor. Vhree other teachers 
have one period a day for counseling. Most of the teachers are responsible for 
a home room. 


he principal is interested in improving the total guidance service of the 
school. The present counseling service was just started last vear. The guidance 
director, Mr. Doyle, who has had some training and experience in guidance, 
was brought to the school to organize and promote guidance. Ile has worked 
hard at building up good relations with other staff members and has been 
rather successful in 


etting their cooperation, in spite of some resentment 
because he was an “outsider” brought in for a special purpose and because 
guidance was looked upon as an “easy job" for some deserving member of the 
staff. Most of Mr. Doyle's guidance activity so far has been devoted to encour 
aging and helping teachers bring cumulative records up to date and to coun 
seling with pupils who request it. He has also helped teachers with particular 


pupils and has organized some case conferences that have aroused considerable 
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interest in the guidance program and in pupils’ problems. He has not neg- 
lected to tell parents, by way of the PTA and service clubs, what the guidance 
service aims to do. Ме hopes in time to reduce 
r counseling hour per day, is better 


the pupil-counselor ratio which, 


although it is now about seventy pupils pe 


than that in many schools. He also hopes to ¢ 
\t present, this period is used primarily for 


lo something about the home- 


room programs Cor lack of them? 


checking the roll and for “supery ised study.” 
Hometown High School offers the following cours 
agriculture. 


general, academic, 
commercial, home economics, and vocational Those planning to go 
to college—usually about 8 to 12 per cent of the graduating class—take the 
academic course, as do a number of others who have 
number of girls take the home economics 


some rather vague plans 


about “going away to school.” A large 
course and about forty boys are in the vocational agriculture department. ^ 


few boys and girls take the commercial course, and the remaining group take 


the general course. Phere are not enough employment opportunities locally 


for those who take the commercial course, nor do all the boys in vocational 


agriculture have farming opportunities. There has been some talk about insti- 
tuting diversified occupations and distributive 
Dropouts, while still rather sizable as to 


education programs but there 


are no immediate plans to do this. 
total number, have been reduced somew h 
His Community. | lometown is the only town of any size ina predominantly 


farming county. Much of the busin 
in professional people, merchandisers, and 


at in the past few years. 


ess consists of retail trade to local inhab 


itants, There are the usual numbe 
skilled workers. There is little turnover 
retirement or death. As a result there are 


tunities for the young people of the town 
al plants in the town that provide some jobs 


among these people except through 


a limited number of vocational oppor 


Fhere are several small industri 


in semiskilled and unskilled work in wooc 
school education is not required, students 


working and textiles. Since jobs mav 
s ] К 


be easily obtained and since a high 
often drop out the first or second year of high school to take jobs. Those w ho 


Want to learn a trade, such as carpenter, 
y can find the opportunity. 


plumber, electrician, usually do so by 


Worki „б 
Or king as a helper if the 


The Counselor Interviews John Doe 


Mr. Doyle, the teacher-counsclor at Hometown High School, is in the coun 


selor's office that has been fixed for use 
been scheduled ahead of time. allowing 


by him and the other counselors. 


Whi i à : 
Vhile many of his interviews have 


him to cheek thecumulativé and other records, John arrives at the office with 


BOE : я 

It any previous request for help. 

It is suggested that you look over the following questions before reading the 

Ht rens ТЕ n $ ^" : ec А i 4 
terview. Keep them in mind as you read it. After completing the reading, 


recheck them. 
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How did the counselor open the interview? Would some other way have 
been more effective? 

How did the counselor keep the interview going after the counselee had 
stated his problem? 

How did the counselor respond to the counselee’s request to be told what 
to do? 


How did the counselor demonstrate acceptance of the counselee? | 

Нох did the counselor avoid taking sides on the problem of the use of 
the family automobile? 

What arcas of the counselee’s life are covered in the interview, for exam- 


ple, home situation, educational experiences? 


How did the counselor handle the situation when the counselee was 
attempting to get agreement and approval for his ideas? 
8. How did the counselor explain the purpose of counseling to the coun- 
selec? 
b: How did the counselor explain the use of tests to the counsclee? 
How did the counselor close the interview? 
The Interview. When John entered the counseling room, Mr. Doyle put 


down the notes he was working on and began the interview as follows: 


MR. DOYT E: Мейо, John. How's everything going with vou? 

Јонх: Oh, pretty good, + < s 1 guess... . Er... 

MR. DOYLE: No, not at all. Come on in. 

Joux: Well, I have a study hall this period... I have permis: 
Miss Brown knows where I am. I guess you're T 

MR. DOYLE: Not too busy to talk to you, John. That's what I'm here for. Here. 
have a seat here. (Indicates chair by the side of the desk.) 

Joux: Well. you know, I've been talking to Bill Sampson—he said he talked 


to you and took a test and found out what Ке should do. . . . Well, I'm trying 
to decide now. What I mean is, I'm going to college 


vou busy? | mean, I. 


ion, . . . that is. 


‚ you know. Mother wants 
me to—she's all for it. She wants me to be a doctor or something like that—a pro 


fessional man. Well, Dad, he s says it costs a lot, and anyway a high school edu 
cation's a lot more than he had, and a fellow can get t almost any kind of a job 
if he’s finished high school. -© Well, that's it. That's my proble m. 
мв. DOYLE: Would vou like to ‘tell me a little more about it? 
JOHN: That's all there i is. So if Т could take that test. 
Mr. DOYLE: Well, tests can be helpful in assisting vou to 
self with others on some abilities and interests, and so on, 
final answers, don't tell you what to do. 


well, compare your 
but they don't give 
There are other things about you that 
are equally important, you sec. Maybe І can help y vou to know yourself and to 
know about some of the kinds of things there are to do courses in school, 
jobs, so that you'll be able to make plans. Tests add only a piece of this infor- 
mation. 


JOHN: Oh. Well, what do you want to know? I mean, I've told you about every- 
thing. 


vi 
әз 
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Mr. DOYLE: Well, suppose we talk about plans, what you want to do. 
Joun: My plans. . . . I want to go to college. That's the thing. You have to go 


to college today. 


MR. DOYI How can 1 help you? 
joun: I want vou to tell me what I should take up in college. 1 should decide soon. 


MR. DOYLE know is the college course that's best for vou? 


The thing you want to 


Jonn: Yeah. That's it. 
MR. DovLE: Uh huh. 
JouN: l want to know. . . . A fellow can make a mistake. 


se a lot of trouble? 


MR. роге: A bad choice might cau 
JOHN: Yeah. You sce, my sister Jane, she's in the first year. She's always gotten 
^. she studies a lot. Sometimes Mother sav ohn, just 
s—;Vs, and what did vou get on that paper of yours— 


good grades, but she 
look at this paper of Jane’ 
a С!” [ get sort of sore, but 1 don't do any better. 

MR. DoYLE: Being compared with your sister doesn't please you too much. 

Joun: No! Well, mother means well, but she just don't understand that some sub- 
je re not so interesting to boys. I can't see much point in studying some of the 
subjects we have. I'd rather be doing something. 

MR. boy ; do vou like to do? 

“a lot. I like some reading, like Life or 

English teacher would call that literature. 

ke the squad, but I like it. 1 went 

ner, and 1 helped the lifeguard 


с: Just what kinds of thing 

Jonn: About everything except reading 
True Westerns, but | don't guess the 
I like baseball don't know whether Ill ma 
out last spring. Then I like to swim in the sumr 
at the pool last summer. 

MR. poyre: Uh huh. 

JouN: ] used to build models—you know. 
now. Used to s 


its dates—some of us usually 


boats, cars, stuff like that. 1 don't do that 
vou do what others are doing, Now 


ve stamps but I quit. I gu 
go around to a 


hasn't got anything to do with what I should do. 

Mn. роуа: ‘The things that you think are important and that tell about what kind 
of a fellow you are ‘are the ones that are 
the better chance I'll have to help you make plans. | 

Jonn: Well, we just sit around, or go to the movies or go skating. But sometimes I 
don't go. . Well, I have trouble at home about the car. The other fellows 

] can't \ 

'amilv car once in a while? 

e on the use of the car? 

d have it. but Dad, he says that I’m 


girl's house . . . that. probably 


important here. The better 1 know vou, 


get a car, sii when it's my time have the car. Don't you think a fellow 
my age should be able to drive the f 

MR. boyrg: You and your family don't agree 

Jonn: Yeah. Now my mother says that I shoul 
not old enough. Maybe if you talked to him 

MR. DOYLE: Well, that may be something tha 
your family? . 

Jonn: Well, maybe. I'm old enough. 
enough to make my own money! 
MR. роүге: Uh huh. . . - Would you like to tell me a 

you thought about them? 
a couple of vears. Let's see—when I was twelve 


about it? 
и you will have to work out with 


p think, to have a voice in things. Га old 


little about vour work «the 


j things you've done and what 
onn: S 5 : 
1N: Sure. T delivered papers for 
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I got a bicycle, secondhand. This took a couple of hours each afternoon. It was 
all right. I made about eight dollars a week. I saved half of аг eot my own 
bank account. Then when I was fifteen I started working afternoons and Satur- 
days in the Big Chain Grocery Store. I did that all year when I was a freshman, 
then all last year, and I'm doing it this vear too. 


Uh huh. 
youn: Well, |... that’s all. 


MR. DOYLE 


MR. DOYLE: This grocery store work. What do vou think about it? 

joun: What do I think about it? Oh. it's all right. I don't make much—about 
fifteen dollars a week. You mean as a permanent job? Not that! I'm going to col- 
lege. Anyway, I don't know of any full-time jobs. But I would think the manager 
has a good job. Yeah. I guess I'd like to be a manager. But a clerk! My uncle is 
a clerk in Joe's Hardware Store, and Mother says, "Look at Uncle Ed—a clerk! 
You don't want to be just a clerk!” 

Mr. DOYLE: Your mother doesn't think so much of a store clerk for vou. 

youn: No! But then a clerk has a fairly good deal. I mean it's sort of an interesting 
job where you sce everybody and when five o'clock comes you're through, except 
for inventories, but that’s not every night. Even the mar 
study all night like I do. 


ager doesn't have to 


Mr. DOYLE: It does have some pretty good features at that. 
Jonn: Sure. Now my father would say that you make forty a week as a clerk and 
that's good pay. Well, he makes fifteen a day when he works but he only works 


off and on in the winter. If you worked steady that would be a good deal, but 
Father says, “You don't want to do this. Get something steady!" I don't think he 
thinks so much of his work. 

MR. DOYLE: Пол do vou feel about that kind of work? 

JOHN: Гуе never thought about it. But if you asked me if I wanted to do it, I'd say 
no. It looks monotonous, and when I've helped a little on some jobs, I got tired 
of it quick. ‘Too much measuring and sawing and stuff like that, and I never had 
much interest in tools. 

Mn. DOYLE: John, what kinds of things do you like to do best—along work lines? 

youn: E don't know exactly. Like I told vou, I helped the lifeguard at the pool last 
summer—didn't make much, but I had a lot of fun. Sometimes | was in charge 


of the checkroom. That was a lot of responsibility. I got my Red Cross life 
saving, too, so Т could act as guard sometimes. Well, that was all right. Uh. 
veah, that was something I liked a lot. Here at school . . . 1 wanted to get on 


the paper until I tried to write up a PTA meeting. Well, I didn't like that. but 
then I got put on the job of selling ads. I liked that a lot. I've been doing that. 
and then I sce the printer to get the paper printed. But I don't like that writing: 
I rewrote the thing about six times, and then Miss Wilson changed it all around. 

MR. DOYLE: How about other school activities? 
appealed to you? 

joun: Well, E told vou about baseball. I hope to make the team this year. ГЇЇ have 
to quit work except Saturday. ‘There aren't any other things. 
science club meeting a few times. 

MR. DOYLE: Uh huh 


\re there any others that have 


] went to 4 


what did you think of that? 


VI 
мі 
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Joux: Oh, it was all right. 1 haven't been lately. 

Mn. DOYLE: Let's see. 1 suppose you take chemistry now? 
Joux: Yeah. It’s terrible. 

Mr. DOYLE: Pretty bad, ch? 


Joux: It's the worst. I don't know whether 11 pa 
They're needed for college or 1 


it. That and math. They're 


over my head. I just don't study them, 1 guess 


wouldn't take them. Sometimes I don't know if this academic course is for me. 


MR. DOYLE: Мауе vou found any courses that particularly interest vou—taken or 


heard about? 
Joux: History 
heard some of the girls talking about the course in economics. They were griping 
but it sounded like it would be good if a fellow was going to start а business for 
ss like that would be good. I've thought that I'd like to 
a cousin who started a filling station in Cor 


civics, wasn't so bad. Maybe the teacher was casy. Then I 


himself. Now, a busine 


have a business of my own. I've got 
w Buick now. So he must be making money. I thought 


nerville, and he’s 
arn the business. Mother don't think so much of 


I might go in with him and le 


got a ne 


it, I don't think. 
MR. DOYLE: It seems like a good thing but your mother isn't for it. 
Jonn: No. She's not for a lot of things. I guess 1 ought to be able to 
going to do. Anyway ГЇЇ probably be drafted in a couple of years. I think I'll 
join the Nave before that. They teach you something. 1 can hear what Mom 
will say now, but Dad says it'll be good for me. 
ма, ovr: You're the one who will have to do the de 


б what I'm 


ciding, about what you're 


going to do? 
Joun: Yeah, Now Jane wants to be a nurse. Nobody 
he'd probably do better than me 


ays anything to her—she just 
makes up her own mind. She's pretty smart—s 
in college or something. 


MR. boyr.g: Your sister is pr 


JouN: She sure is. I wish 1 could decide like that. 
able to make up my mind at all. If I go to college 


tty well decided on her future plans? 
Maybe there's something wrong 


With me. D just don't seem to be 


what will T take? You have to decide. 
c never talked to anybody who was so con- 


don't vou? You don't just go in and say. 


m going to college." 1 guess хои 
fused. 


MR. роүт tty hard to make up vour mind. 


With Mother telling me 1 should be a doctor or 


Right now it's pretty 
JOUN: Pretty hard! It's impossible. 
a lawyer, and Dad saving that 1 ought to be ready for work when I finish high 
yer, à ad saving 5 : ‘ 
“Ж “э , D : Е xf 1 
school, and the draft. Well, l'm just in a tog: 


MR. роу I Immm. 


Talin: You know that guidance day, 1 
ferent jobs? Well, I listened to all the speeches. 
When I heard Mr. Smith from the bank, 1 thought I liked that. Then I heard 
the fellow from the telephone company and I thought I liked that. It sounded 

his work sound best. Then T went to some of 


c of the college people. | found out that vou 


ast month, when all the people spoke on dif 


and they all sounded. good. 


like cach one was trying to make 
the interviews and talked to som 
have to vo to college cight years to be a doctor. I'd be an old man when I 


finished! Light years! 
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MR. DOYLE: That seemed like a lot of time? 

youn: A lot of time is right! Then I asked if there were some courses that took 

- бийу four убить: He—this Орзу from State U—said that vou could take a liberal 
arts course, whatever that is. But it don't make you ready for a job. 1 want to be 
ready for a special job when I finish. Like a doctor—a doctor knows what he is 
supposed to do. 

MR. DOYLE: You'd like it better il you were preparing for a specific job, with some 
definite thing vou could do? 

Joux: Something definite. Now suppose I was going to be a carpenter like my 
father. Well, if I was a carpenter, Fd know what Ud do. Or if | took training to 
be a pilot ГА know I'd do that. But just to take training or go to college, and 
when vou come out where are your... Then too, I don't want to spend my 
whole life studying. 1 want to make some money. | don't expect to be a million 

aire. | think a fellow should do something he li 

money too. 


s. but he's got to make some 


MR. DOYLE: ‘The money is important too, as well as what vou like to do? 

Jon: Uh . . . yeah. Don't vou think so? You don't work for nothing. Isn't that 
right! 

мв. DOYLE: You're wondering whether or not I agree with these things you think 
important? 

Јонх: Well, maybe vou do. You know about these things. You could tell me if Tm 
on the right track. Мт I right? 

MR. DOYLE; The important thing is what vou think about it. Talking about it 
here will give vou a chance to take a look at your ideas. But my answers 
wouldn't be yours, and you're the one who has to make the final decisions. 

Joux: Uh huh. 

Mr. роуге: What we've talked about so far are 


things that all fit into the picture: 
AIL of these things are important—if they 


are important to you—and enter | 
this business of planning what you're going to do—what plans vou make. I fee 
that I can help vou most by helping vou to make 


vour own decisions. 

Jor: You mean I'm going to have to decide for “myself? Uh .. . I thought 1 
could take a test and then you could tell me what I should do. You could tell me 
the best thing. Then I would know what to take in college. 

MR. DOYLE: .\s I said, the tests, if you want to take some type and feel that it will 
help add information that we don't have about vou, will just be a part of the 
picture. But other things, hobbies, work experience, \ 
you want out of life, all these things are 

Jonn: Well. maybe we'll find that 


things you want to do, what 

important too. ` 

a test will help. You tell me if it would. 

MR. DOYLE: Perhaps you've already taken some tests. I haven't looked at vour rec 
ords so I don't know whether you've taken any recently. You probably had one 


\ ass. Then, if there are things that you ane 
I together think we can get from tests, we'll talk ove 


kinds might be helpful. 


type when you were in the freshman cl 
е ‘hich 
r that and decide on whicl 


Jonn: You mean there's more than one kind? 


MR. DOYLE: Yes, there are several general types. In the first place there are the ones 
that allow you to compare vour lez 


arning or problem solving ability with that ° 
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others in the same group you're in. Then there are some that help vou to sec 
how your special aptitudes or abilities compare with those of others in work or 

Then there are some that try to get at the 


training that calls for those aptitudes. 
amount of learning you've picked up. for example. in a school subject. Also. 
rests in various types of work or other activi- 


some allow you to express your inte 
ties so vou сап see how you compare with other people. Finally, some tests or 


questionnaires get at your attitudes toward other people—what you think about 


things and how you react to situations, 
Joux: That's quite a few. Sounds like 1 should have all of them. 
MR. DOYLE: Suppose we talk about thi ter Гуе had a chance to look over your 
record a little more. How does that suit у 


Joux: That's OK with me. When can I come back and see you? 
I have several appointments this week, but I have next Mon- 


ГИ see vou then, and we'll talk a little 
If we decide on it, you might take 


гои? 


MR. DOYLE: Let's sec 


day open at two o'clock. TE you want to. 
more about your plans, and if tests will help. 
Whatever we decide on then. 

Joux: That suits me. I want to get started. 


Well. 22. anything you've 
stions that you'd like to ask? 
have covered just about everything. 1 sure 


MR. DOYLE thought of that you'd like to bring up 


before we stop. or any que 
Joun: No, I don't think so. We seem to 

hope I can get something settled on this. 
MR. poyLE: We'll see. I certainly hope so too. 
Journ: OK. Good-by. 


I'm pretty confused right now. 
Next Monday at two? 


Principles Illustrated 
In the following chapters principles of counseling are discussed in detail. 
g hi 
However, numerous illustrations of princi 
Weis. de benef уйан ak the principles, together with specific illust 
Il did the counselor apply cach of these. prin- 


ples in action are contained in the 


Hons, is given below. How we 
tiple 


1. Showing the counselee that he is the center of attention in the interview 
g ў ае 
and that his problems are important and worth considering 


Shave a seat 


"Not too busy to talk to you, John. 1 hat's what I'm here for. Her 


here.” 


2. Acceptance of the counselee and his feelings and attitudes 


A Bad choice might cause a lot of trouble? 
Being compared with your sister doesn't please you too much. 
1 retty bad, ch?” 

3. Explaining the nature of the counseling, that is, structuring the situation, 


a will know what to expect and what not to expect 


that the counselee 
The important thing is what you think about it. Talking about it here will give 
you a chance to take a look at your ideas. But my answers wouldn't be yours, and 


you're the one who has to make the final decision.” 
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4. Helping the counselee tell his own story in his own Way 


“Would you like to tell me a little more about i 


“Uh huh.” | 
“Would you like to tell me a little about your work- the things you've donc 
and what you thought about them?” 


5. Ending the interview smoothly and having the counsclee leave feeling 
good about it 


Suppose we talk about that after Гуе had a chance to look over vour record 


little more. How does that suit vou?" 
“Well, |... anything you've thought of that you'd like to bring up betore we 
stop. or any questions that you'd like to ask?” 


Additional Information Needed 


Since Mr. Doyle had not looked over John's cumulative record. before the 
interview he will do this as a matter ol course. However, after his talk with 
John he looked at his notes and added some particular bits of information that 
he wished to obtain. The following items are those he noted down as John 
was talking and after the interview. Ме will endeavor to obtain. more infor 
mation about them, cither from records, by the use of other techniques for 
studying the individual, or by additional counseling sessions. | he comment 


what Mr. Doyle noted down to check. 


ro... and what did vou get... аб 


in quotation marks are what John said, and the questions in. parentheses 2! 


What are actual marks? ? . 
H : : “ t 

2. In answer to questions about vocational interests, John savs. “l don 
know exactly.” 


How about attempting to measure vocational interest? 

з. John says about his mother, "She's not for a lot of things. | guess 1 ought 
to be able to say what I'm going to do." (Need for more information about the 
home situation and John's attitudes toward parents. 

4. “Then too, I don't want to spend my whole life study ing, | want to make 
some money.” (What about values? 

5. “Sometimes | don't know if this academic course is for me.” Flow well 
does John compare with high school and college 


6. "I guess vou do what others are doing.” 
peer: 


students in academic aiii 
1 
How does John get along wit 


Any leadership qualities? 


à “Just 
7. In answer to the question about what Jus 


he likes to do, John says. 
about everything except reading a lot," What have been his interests up 19 
now? Any consistency in these interests? 

8. "I can't see much point in studying 


some of. the subjects we have: 
What do teachers think about ]ohn 


| as to drive, interest, work habits? fg 
9. "I just don't study them. I guess.” (Low much time does John actually 
put on studying? [lov effectively does he use his time? 
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го. “So if L could take that test.” (Check on tests already taken. if any.) 

11. “You know that guidance day, last month. . . . Well, I listened to all 
the speeches, and they all sounded good.” Cl low about checking aptitudes in 
several areas?) | 

The counselee's comments above do not represent the only ones that suggest 
that more information was needed. Fhey are given as samples of what Mr. Dovle 
felt would be fruitful avenues for further investigation. There are a number 
of ways Mr. Doyle could go about finding answers to the above questions. 
Some of the more ойт used techniques that the counselor may employ 
are taken up in later chapters. Notice that, up to this point, the counselor has 
rences from the information. Ile has, however, 


been slow to make definite infe 
raised questions that suggest that he is thinking along certain lines, for exam 


ple, how much time docs John put on study? He has thus been making some 


Very tentative inferences and interpretations and has been doing some early 
synthesizing, The process of synthesis goes on continuously as new informa- 


tion is collected, but it receives more emphasis later on. 


Practice in Interviewing and Interpreting Data 


The materials presented in this chapter mas be used for practice in wavs 


that are discussed below. Other materials, listed in the following paragraphs, 
mav also be used. 
Using Case Studies to Determine 


several very useful instrumentsavailable | 
ation is needed, and planning ways to help 


The Case of Mickey Murphy [16], A Study 


Further Information Needed. There are 
or practice in interpreting information. 
determining what further inform 


the counselee, Some of these are i 
of Barry Black [ез]. A Study of Connie Casey [тод], and A Study of Sam 


Smith [105]. While they do not contain verbatim counseling sessions, they 
give the counselor practice in making judgments on the basis of progressively 
More complete data about the individual. seve 
book. Two others, of a different type, are also 


A Case Study Unit [55] and Charles, A Case 
available information first and then provide 


l hey are useful in connection with 


this chapter and throughout the 
quite helpful for practice. Paul, 
Study Unit [59] present all the 
for counselor judgments. 
Practice in Counseling. While cour 


Work with counselees, practice in role p : scis 
he “feeling” of the counseling situation. 


aseling skill is best learned in actual 
laying situations is helpful in acquir 
s skill in techniques and in getting t : : к 
Reading the ty pescript aloud will help vou to get the feel of the interview and 
to put yourself in the place ol the counselor. You may also ev aluate the coun 
sclor's responses by asking yourself such questions as, "Is this the best way to 


“What would 1 have done in this instance?” Also, usine 


help the counselee: 


he same questions, read other interviews. such as those in Refs. [17, 39, 94. 


173, 182, 183. 187, 206. 264]. 
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Another procedure that should prove helpful is to read the interview with 
someone taking the part of the counselec. Imagine that vou are the counselor. 
Have your “counselee” criticize your effectiveness in this role. 

A still further type of practice is to record either your reading aloud or the 
two-part interview. Play it back and note how effective vou sound. Particularly 
observe such things as the degree of interest, feeling, and friendliness expressed 
by your voice. Ask yourself if you would like to be interviewed by someone 
who sounds as you do. 


SUMMARY 


The information-getting phase of counseling has been illustrated with a type 
script of the first session with a counselec. This interview, as well as other similar 
material, may be used in various ways to develop counseling competence. While 
practice in actual interviewing is the best w: 
offers a 


y to gain competence, role plaving 
fe" way to develop skills and attitudes. From the interview, the coun- 
selor detects clues as to further information needed. I his information mas be col- 
lected by further counseling sessions or by counselor activiti 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. Did John Doe's counselor ever seem to “rush things"? Explain your reaction. 


2. Locate examples of the counselor "reflecting" the counselec's opinion in order 
to draw him out. 


3. Who did most of the talking? Does this appear desirable? 
4. Пом did the counselor 

a. define his role? 

b. explain the help that may be expected. from counseling? 


є. help the counselee to see his responsibility in the counseling situation? 


THINGS TO CO 


1. Practice with the interview typescript as described in the chapter. 
2. Select a student from your class and see how much information vou can note 


down about him, his home. his school, and his community. Could you understand 
him from this information? j : 


3. Talk to several educators—counselors, principals, or teachers—to find what 


sorts of counseling services are provided in the 


ir schools, Note particularly the stu 
dent-counselor ratio. 


4. See how many conditions in your community you can list that suggest a need 
for providing counseling services for "normal" people. А good starting place is to 
consider the local occupational opportunities. 

5. Have a brief information-getting interview with 
fifteen minutes. Explain the purpose of the 
that is. not attempt to be overly cooperative 


to emplox the techniques discussed. 


another person—about ten ОГ 
practice and ask him to react naturally, 
or uncooperative. Consciously attempt 
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6. Record a brief interview and listen to it. Evaluate the effectiveness of your 
techniques. | 

7. Obtain permission to sit in on an interview held in a school, agency. or some 
other place. (While this may distract the counselee and counselor, it is sometimes 
permitted in training situations.) 

8. Role-play an interview situation. The "counselee 
Ip from the “counselor” on his problem. 
ans of a one-way-vision demonstration 


тау take the role of a stu- 


dent he knows and request he 
9. Observe a counseling 

room, a facility that many colleg 

discussed in this chapter. 


ion by me \ 
have. Note how the counselor does the things 


CHAPTER 3 


Objectives and 
Techniques of the 


Information-getting Phase 


HERE ARE а number of techniques that the counselor 

db employ to make the information getting phase 

more effective. These techniques may be studied and practiced. Desirable 
counselor attitudes may also be learned, provided the counselor has the desire 
to learn them and considers them to be important. These techniques and atti 


tudes, briefly touched upon in the previous chapters, are now taken up in morc 
detail. 


Principles of the Information-getting Phase 


Principles include the attitudes of the counselor as well as the ways in which 


he goes about his work with the counselee. What the counselor does is pr! 


marily his way of putting his attitudes and values into operation. Thus the 
practices, or actual things the counselor does, should not be thought of as ends 


in themselves. Instead they are the means the counselor uses to show the 
counselee what he believes about him and to help him to do those things 


which the counselor considers helpful and necessary. 


Since the counselor's values and 
they will be considered first. 
The Counselor's Values and Attitudes. 


[240]. In this respect it is particularly. sensitive to the counselor's own basic 


attitudes, values, and his concept of his role. Yet it does not seem desirable of 
62 


attitudes are of such crucial importance. 


Го some extent counseling is an art 
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defensible to assert that counselors are born, not made. Attitudes and values 
are largely learned. While some undesirable ones may already have been 
learned, thev may be unlearned, at least to some extent. New and appropriate 
ample, one can come to respect the 


attitudes and values may be learned; for е 
individual's right to make his own decision. However, it also seems to be true 
that an individual may learn, at an intellectual level, what attitudes counselors 
should have or what they should believe, may repeat these, but may still not 
actually have these attitudes and values as a part of his personality. Therefore, 
as he does are of crucial importance. For 


the reasons why the counselor feel 
that the counselee should be 


mple, he may profess and appear to believe 
respected and valued as an individual, because he considers this to be a desir- 


able counselor attitude and not because he sincerely has these attitudes toward 


others. Te may, in fact, use counseling as а way to dominate others or as an 
expression of his own maladjustment. 


l'echniques and procedures, as well as attitudes and values, can be learned. 


Obviously some persons can learn more, and faster, and make more effective 

d icai " 
Pplications, than others. But the basic values, 

with others. Ме should have a drive 


attitudes, and needs of the 


с т j : ipd 
ounselor are the foundations of his work 


or wiri » e " " 
г desire to help others to attain fulfillment of 
| An inner feeling of respect for others is 


hy ic f ч 
Isic to success in the sort of counse 


potentialities, and a real satis- 


acti Н . А s. 
ction in seeing this accomplished. 


ling discussed here. These feelings and 


attitudes are a part of the personality of the counselor. They develop as his 
Personality. develops. through relations with others. This relationship with 
others should ideally be a natural outcome 
“ciety with its emphasis on the worth of th 
that a teacher who has worked with boys 
Whether or not he has such attitudes tow ard others. 

Importance of the Counselee as an Individual. Even though the counselor 
каз desirable attitudes and values toward others. he у е ви 

ar to the counsclec, One wav the counselor can do this is by showing that 


oe x ie P 
interested in the counselec. Then, in stt d 
working together. thus making the 


Allowing the counselee to deter- 


of living in a democratic type of 
e individual. It would be 
and girls should know verv well 


ssumed 


4 needs to make them 


icturing the counseling situation, 


the 
eo Nelor emphasizes the need od : 
mine d realize the importance ol his role. 
own wee and direction of t еМ 
10 e Ph ate other хау across I iain: 
"Wl Physical comfort also helps. For examp'e 4 Ў à; 

- stood embarrassed 


Vers while the counselee stood. In another 
vat they faced the glare of a window, 
il one counselee objected. Most of 


he counseling sessions and to move at his 


to get ct for him as a person. Attention 
s to ge 


lor asked a counselec, 


а s n at the door, The con 
do you want?” while the latter 


ati d ; t 
Cas, tion continued for several minutes 
HOS Co 
W ith n counselor seated counsclees so tl 
Xx eG ie : 
| ut realizing that he was doing 50 Ч 
ese S ‹ 


nt 
enificant, but they demonstrate how 
arly the counselee. 


that he is the center of attention 


the Points may appear to be rather inst 
Counselor feels toward others. particul 


Ld n 
Is important that the counselee realize 
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and that his problems are of major importance. It is difficult if not impossible 
to convince him of this unless the counselor really believes it. Feelings ol 


annoyance and lack of respect for him as a person will be detected. For exar 
ple. the counselee will pick up the counselor's attitudes toward him from facial 
expressions, tone of voice, or random activities (fumbling with mail, opening 
a letter, looking at his watch), of which the counselor may not even be aware. 
Thus to show the counselee that he actually is the center of attention, the 
counselor should put away papers and notes and should not engage in long 
telephone conversations. He does not have to look the counselee squarely in 
the eve, but he should keep up with what the counselee is saving and what he 
means and give him evidence of his attention, On this point it would be help 
ful to read interviews and excerpts such as those in Refs. [39. 173. 177. 182. 
183] to gain an appreciation of the importance of devoting complete and sym- 
pathetic attention to the counselec. 

The problem that the counselee wants to talk about may sometimes seem 
insignificant to the counselor. Fe may believe that the counselee really has 
some other problem and that the interview should move to this more impor 
tant problem. Something that may appear trivial to the counselor, however 
may be a serious problem to the counselee. Thus it is essential that the coun- 
selor look at the problem from the point of view of the counselee. I it is 
important to the counsclec, then it is important to the counselor. For example. 
a student who asked for help in deciding on a college course spent a great deal 
of time in discussing w hy he thought he should be able to use the family car. 
He had taken driver training and apparently was competent to drive, but the 
aunt and uncle he lived with would not allow him to do so. lt was necessary 
to usc some time in discussing this problem, which was foremost in his mind. 
before much thought could be put on the matter of deciding on a college 
coursc. As it turned out, the conflict over the use of the car appeared to be one 
of several symptoms of a general conflict with his guardians, which was the 
basis of his difficulty in the selection of a college major. 

The importance of the counselor respecting the counsclec's right to make 
his own decisions needs to be continuously emphasized. Even at this carly 
stage of counseling, it is up to the counse ! 
ple; whether he will come back 


x ae" 
lee to make some decisions: For exa! 


for further conferences or whether he will talk 


about a particular topic. The need for the counselee to make his own decision? 


becomes more important toward the latter stages of the counseling proces 
however, when he may be deciding such things 


. 3 ` Ts 
as what vocation he will ente 
where he will obtain training, whether 


he will join this or that club. If bis 
cted all along, there is no abrupt change 
age is reached, 

Beginning and Ending the Interview. | 
Way to attain ease and competence in it, 


problem of how to try out and le 


right to make decisions has been respe 
in relationship when the planning st 
o $ е x | only 
Practice. in counseling is the er 
es AK: ‘ Е 
The beginning counselor faces ! 
ar i ; f qme 
arn suitable techniques and at the same Un 
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put the counselee at case and help him to express his own feelings. With prac- 
tice the counselor learns how to open the interview smoothly and effectively, 
how to keep it moving along in a productive manner, and how to close it 
without awkwardness and embarrassment. 

For the opening, anything that will put the counselee at ease and encourage 
him to tell about why he came in Cor was sent in? 
purpose for seeing the counselor so it may not be 


is helpful. The counselee 


usually has some definite 
Necessary to discuss the latest football game or the weather, but merely to ask 
the counselee how you can help him. Then, since there must be an end to the 
a good idea to mention at once how much time is avail 


interview, it might be 
ass bell rings or the 


able so that the interview need not end abruptly when a cl 
time is up. The counselor can unobtrusively keep an eye on the time, and sev 


is up he might say something such as, "Well, that's 


eral minutes before it 
“Jt would be well to make another appoint- 


about all the time we have today. 


ment, then, if the counselee is to return. 

first few conferences with some apprehen- 
The desire to obtain help for some 
to outweigh reluctance to 


А Мапу counselees approach the 
SION or uncertainty as to what to expect. 
problem or difficulty. becomes. strong enough 
approach the counselor and ask for help. No matter how approachable the 
an admission of defeat to ask 


counselor is, some counselees may feel that it is 
а very reluctant coun- 


someone else for help. This feeling was expressed by 
selee who said, “This is the first time in my life I've 
help me decide what to do.” He found it initially an unpleasant feeling. 
Vherefore, it is quite Important to make the counselee's first experience 
hreatening 9 
or to do what he is most at e 
kely that he w ill help the counselee 
| is an outgoing type of 


asked someone else to 


With c : ; possible. To accomplish this, it 
à h Counseling as саху and nont E йе loi 
vo xul is r ase m doing. 

ould be a good idea for the counsel > 


Fh 

e < М 
lec] more natural he appears, the more li 
ы, If the counselor 
nt from what a more reserved 


warmth, and interest 


‘ssured and free from tension. 
s will be differe 
case friendliness. 
ould try to sense the coun- 


Perse y 
D. what he savs and doc 


Perse l Ў 
sh n would say and do. In either 
hes he the counselor sh 


оо present. Furthermore, 
Ces st manner. 


appropriate 


ate of mind and react in an j 
was quite TC 


the counselee 
eun discussing 1t 


adv to talk about his 
no matter what the 
a lead that left it up 


n the f. 4 
prol | the following excerpt. 
ole г 
Cot em. He would very likely have be 
t e, the counselor 
o the 


lor said or did. I lowever. PEON ided 
Counselee as to what to хау. 


‚ today? What would vou like to talk 


COUNS 
SELOR: Well, what brings vou 1n here 


Mout? 
Coun З 
NSELE 7 F 
SELEE: I'd like to talk about my future. I think. 


What particular things are you 


Cou 
NSE гє? 
inr FOR: What . . . what about your future: 
Atere i -adi 5 
te Tested in? suos o talking about or finding out: 
с ilk to at school and other places always 


COUN. 
SELE 
ELEE: Well, other people that It 


Seem toh vat they'd like te do, and I never seem to. 


ave a definite thing in mind id 
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Phe counselor might have introduced some general topic to break the р 
but this would probably have only delayed the counsclec from getting to uae 
problem. This particular counselee had made an appointment and aden 
ested in getting down to business. What do vou think of the counselor s hrs 
and second comments? He probably could have simply waited for the ior! 
selee to continue. As a matter of fact, he may have said almost too much anc 
thus interfered with the counselee saying what he actually had in mind. 

In other cases, for example, with a counselee who is oby iously awed and 
somewhat apprehensive Che may think the counselor can read his ET i 
it might help to begin by talking about “last night's baseball game.” With | 
counselee who seems to be really bothered by something and ready to talk 
about it, however, it is often better just to start in talking about the problem. 

If the counselor has let the counselee know about how much time is avail 
able, it should not be difficult to bring the session to a close. The counsclee 
will expect it and be prepared for it. The counselor notes the passage of PUDE 
and several minutes before it is up may indicate to the counselee that the ш 
is about gone. In the interests of maintaining the counseling relationship. it n 
desirable to do this smoothly and with the same friendly and considerate man 
ner used throughout counseling. Time should be allowed for the counselee 3 
bring up any final points or questions. It is better to stop counseling when ше 
actual session ends, rather than continue it as the counselee leaves the room О! 
as both walk down the hall together. 

An example of a counselor bringing an information getting interview 10 1 
close is shown in the following passage: 


s ‘ m 
counseton: Well, anything else that vou can think of, about yourself? "m 
0 е еа : A E A T DRE 
COUNSELEE: No, family ties would not have anything to do with what I] 
D ч Р г H ave хте 
to do. Т wouldn't be held back by my family. I thought that might have < 


bearing on a career, but it wouldn't with me. 
COUNSELOR: You me 


з da hes 
ni... you could make your choice pretty much and the: 
would go along with you on that? 
COUNSELEE: I think they would. . . 


COUNSELOR: Now vou mentioned . . 


A еа 
about these fears, whether they 
bother vou, occupationally spe: 


aking. or not. / 
(Brief discussion of the question of leaving home, a fear” which had come 11] 
earlier. There was no particular reason 


; ; the 
for the counselor bringing this up et A 
close of the interview, 


p : rents 
except that it appeared to be related to the matter of pare 
influence on occupational choice.) 


COUNSELOR: Well, some of the things we've 


gone over certainly are important for 
planning for the future and possibly there 
these things we can talk about 

COUNSELEE: All right. 


COUNSELOR: let's see. 


k Sie di 
are some other things. . . . 50! 


a little more at greater length, next time. 


ГЇЇ sce vou nest Tuesday. at 16:52 o'clock? 
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COuxsELEr: Fine. TI probably have some more ideas. . . . maybe some more 
questions. 

The counselor gave the counselee the opportunity to bring up questions or 
points two or three minutes before the end of the session. This resulted in a 
new topic that would have taken additional time, and the counselor found it 
necessary to make a statement indicating that the time was about up. 

Phere may be some value in a final summary made by the counselor or 
requested of ‘the counselee by the counselor. However, there would not appear 
to be any particular need to summarize in the information-getting phase unless 
the counselee was to do some specific things before the next meeting and the 
counselor wanted to check to see if he had them clearly in mind. 

The Need for Flexibility. Counseling is affected by a number of factors, 
chief among these being the feelings, attitudes, and personalities of the coun- 
selee and «оит, Even so, the counselor sometimes has to remind himself 
that no two persons are alike and that a relationship between a particular 
counselor and counselee is different from that involving any other counselor 
and counselee. Thus it would be undesirable and impossible to set up specific 
directions to follow in conducting the interview or to list techniques that 
should be employed in a specific way ata particular time. Of more importance 
than which technique or procedure to use is the personality of the counselor 
and how he goes about counseling. 


For example, it is sometimes felt that note taking bothers the counselec. 


lowever, if the counselor is perfectly at ease taking notes and does it as a 
Matter of course, the counselee will probably not think anything of it. If the 
sav that he will be 


counselee does comment about it, the counselor might sa 
about and will be 


Peter able to remember what has been talked a better 


Position to help the counselee. Of course. if the counselee objects, it would be 


advisable not to take notes during the interview but to jot them down immedi 


ately afterwards. This illustrates a rather minor point in adapting counseling 


to the counselee, Another illustration might be the case of the counselee who 


‘as already made plans to enter college, has selected а curriculum, and wishes 


to confirm his choice. Phe counselor will begin w ith the counsclee where he 


is by helping him to evaluate this goal and perbaps work backward to factors 
\ g ‘ 


leading up to the choice and evidence for and against it. Or, for another exam- 


le, the counselee who needs to "accept? counseling help may be assisted to do 


this before he can make intelligent use of information about jobs. It may come 


as adapting counseling to the needs of the 


à shock to some counselors that 


Counselee may result in using no tests, no occupational or educational informa- 


tion, or other widely used counseling aids. In spite of the fact that the process 


has been described in stages of major 
tof the counselors work with the counselec. 


emphasis. or because of it, flexibilits 


a : 
ceeds to be an essential aspec 


Each counselor will react to the counselee and what he does a little differ- 
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ently. The counselor cannot detach himself from his own experiences so that 
they will not affect his relationship with the counselec. He gives much of his 
reaction to the counselee in subtle signs of which he may not be at all aware. 
Then the counselee reacts to the counselor in a way determined by the sort 
of person he is. Just as the counselor has his goals, needs, personality ШШ 
teristics, and concept of his roles, the counselee, too, has his needs, unique 
characteristics, and goals. Counselor and counselee work together in a relation- 
ship determined by these components. Both are affected, to some extent, hi 
the distortions caused by stereotypes. The counselee may have a concept ol 9 
counselor drawn from any of a number of sources, including the bein 
The counselor may, in turn, have a stereotype of a socioeconomic or national 
group of which the counselee is a member. The counselor needs to be душ 
of the distortions of the counselce and also of his own distortions. Lhe relation. 
ship will probably be ady ersely affected by the biases or stereoty pes of either 
participant, | КЕЛТ 

To gain insight into his own attitudes and needs, it would be helpful if t à 
counselor had himself gone through a counseling experience. Although this 
would not be practical in most cases, it would be desirable for the counselor 
to be aware of his values, needs, and goals and to realize the influence the? 
have upon his behavior in the counseling relationship. "o 

An illustration of how the counselor's attitudes may creep into the inter’ jew 
is illustrated by the following passage: 


‚а 

Й ; : en . túi are d 

counseLor: Well now, in these different activities. . оу actually à 
3 Я X : ^ i nuc 
little different. One of them in one sort of activity vou dealt right ! 

€ H оч. АШ В ау. 

with being some sort of service to other people... probably not much p 


The other was dealing with people in a business situation. 


$ 6 " y “gery ICE 
Notice that the counselor appears to give a little more emphasis to “st! ae 
A i А А ; "t at 
to others occupations. The counselor later said that he did not feel th 


; ; К z М " iller 

did but admitted that the tone of his voice for the was di {ге 
: * . E У ‘lee. 

ent from that used with the term “service to other people. | he counse 


; б expresset 
though apparently. not unduly influenced by the counselor, later expre 
more interest in service activ ities. 


word “business 


mabe J d | ЖҮ. Seer al 
It is difficult to illustrate this point with interview material. As a matte 


Jut 
[ас ре = TR й E A арол. Du 
fact, one can learn very little about it by obsery ing a counseling intervie iF howe 


cripts of his own interviews and ask himse 
irticular counselec and why he said what he did. 


rate н amis 
ermissive Atmosphere. The counselor dev clops a pe x 
P 1 s 
atmosphere or climate by acc nis i 


if the 


the counselor can study trans 
he felt toward the p 


The Need for a P. 
sive epting the counselec as a person and 
ing the way he feels and acts. It may be easy to be quite accepting © 
counselee says, “I like school!” but not so casy if he says, “I don't think oe 
helping me at all, and this is just a waste of time!” However, it should be kel 
in mind that accept meal 


ance of the counscelee and his attitudes does not 
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praising “good” attitudes any more than it does condemning "bad" ones. For 
example, in response to the counsclee's statement that he likes school, if the 
counselor says, "Good!" he is not accepting the counsclee but evaluating him. 
The counselee who likes to gain approval may spend the rest of the interview 
period scarching for "good" attitudes for the counselor to applaud. Acceptance. 
then, is a counseling technique that shows the counselee that he can express 
himself freely without praise or blame. 

The counselor responds to the counselee in a way to promote a permissive 
atmosphere. He may reflect feelings expressed by the counselee [183, pp. 31- 
а 


32] by restating them slightly or by acting as а sounding board. This 
7. рр. 83-86] and provides 
tion to take or what to say 


Very accepting or permissive type of response [17 


practically no lead for the counselee as to what c 
next. Reflection of this sort makes use of the feeling expressed by the coun- 
selee rather than the factual statements [182, p. 133]. lt is interesting to note 
that counselor responses may be classified as to the amount of lead they pro- 
Vide or the degree of permissiveness they demonstrate [182, pp. 83-95]. In 


this stage of counseling, emphasis is on permissive responses. 

An example of the need for a permissive, nonthreatening counseling atmos- 
phere is shown by the following problem: A counselee explained that he 
wanted to avoid military service. He appeared to have no concern for what 
others might think of him for this attitude and no feeling at all for what many 
Would consider his responsibility and duty. The counselor accepted the coun- 
selee and his feelings and encouraged him to discuss the matter further. The 
Counselee was, as it turned out, extremely anxious about military service, 
se of a 


dreading everything from the first inoculation on. This was not a 
shirker wanting to get out of something he considered unpleasant but rather 
i А Шу could not control his apprehension and who 
н г unpleasant, to avoid what he 


an individual who actu: 
Would go to practically any extremes, howeve 
Considered a thre: ation. The counselor's job was to help the coun- 
selee discover his reasons for 
reality, 


tening situ 


this attitude and make a better adjustment to 


In another case, a counselee, who gave the appearance of being bored and 


irritated during the course of several interviews, finally stated that the coun- 
selor didn't seem to be helping him and indicated that he considered. the 
Counseling a waste of time. The counselor felt, as almost anvone would, that 
he should make some effort to prove the critic wrong to preserve his own 
feeling of status. (Instead, he should have made an effort to help the coun- 


selee understand why he felt this way.) In this particular case, the counselee 
ad vocational plans quite bevond his capability, and in the course of the 
interviews it became inercasitigly clear to him that he would have to revise his 
plans downward. Thus he det ended himself from the "unpleasant" counseling 
Situation by appearing bored and hostile. The counselor, unfortunately, was 


Not aware of the bases of the emotions and failed to help the counselee explore 
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his attitudes. Counseling was broken off, and the counsclee went on to Uy 
out his unrealistic plans. 

This interview atmosphere is illustrated in varying degrees in the excerpts 
in this chapter. However, the following short passage may indicate how el 
counselor attempts to help the counselee feel free to talk about himsell anc 
about his problems. The counselee is concerned about the competition in the 
field of music. 


COUNSELEE: Can [ . . . can Task vou a few questions? 

COUNSELO sure. Fire away. 

couxsELEE: Well. | mean. . . . “This is just what my teacher told me. Is it ver’ 
tough? The competition . . . is it tough? 


COUNSELOR: In music? 


: Uh huh. 
COUNSELOR: Flow do vou feel about it? 


E. 5 А 3 Нені“ 
зове: Ме said it was. D just took his word for it. (More about difficult 
stated by the music teache 


COUNSELE 


COUNS 


COUNSELOR: Are there fields in music that there wouldn't be competition? 
Well, what would you think about it yourself? 


The counselor appears to be attempting to aid the counselee in expressing 
his concern about difficulties he would face in the field of music. The at 
selee has previously expressed confidence in his ability but seems to a "s 
face his doubts about it. Should the counselor have answered the counsclec | 
question or proceeded along the lines that he did above? Which do you ud 
would promote a more permissive atmosphere? lo 

The Need for Structuring. As a rule, counscelees will not know vhi m 
or what part to play in the counseling situation. They have had no sim Е 
experience upon which they may draw for guides to appropriate ey 
The counselee may be confused and anxious about this situation as we a 
about his own problems. For this reason the counselor should explain 1? gis 


; Е m anc 
W ay or another the nature of the relationship, the role ol cach participant, 
the sort of help offered. 


ct mav 


Гоо much emphasis on letting the counsclee know what to expe Jone 
is €t 


however, interfere with his bringing out what he needs [241]. W hat 


should fit naturally into the counseling process. 


Я fing 
Letting the c ` 
р The 


it 


‘lee ; : * couns 
counsclee know what to expect, or structuring the cou 


d usually be done early in the initial phases of counseling, r 
) ks 10 
cct 


situation, wou 


counselor bases his structuring on counsclee needs. One counselee as 


"What do vou do here?’ 


whe "s . ; an 
vhen he says, 7" Another counselee mas imply 


29 4p > E ant 10 
2 saving, "I just want vou to tell me what's wrong with me.” o! I nu 
p > a м ў А 
18 ke those tests to tell me w hat to do," or “I want vou to tell me W m 
interested. in,” | 

= R 1 л 

The counselor may run into difliculti b 


: А Sens 
es, however, in getting acres 
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counselee what to expect. Explaining the counselee’s role to him may cause 
resistance [177, pp- 150-152]. For example, the counselee may not want to 


If this kind of 


| TA. à А 
take responsibility or to take an active role in the process 
resistance does occur, it may be necessary for counselor and counselee to 


explore it together before counscling can progress. Or it may be that another 
approach to structuring must be made. For example, the counselor may try 
to get across the nature of counscling by his actions and manner rather than by 
ble to structure the counseling situation 


verbal explanation. It often is des 
indirectly by manner and behavior rather than. by verbal explanation [183. 
p: 26]. 

If verbal structuring is used, \ 
“We'll talk things over, things that you'd like to talk about or that are bother- 
ing vou, and [ll do all I can to help vou. But the final decisions will be your 
own. No one can tell vou what's best for you.” 


If there is a need to continue structuring or 


the counselor may say something such as this, 


to restructure the counseling 
situation, inappropriate techniques may have been used [177, р. 152]. A good 
explanation of this point may be found in Ref. [39. pp- 318-320 and recorded 
Interviews]. 

Needless to say, the counselor must. have 
defined for himself before he is able to assist the 
cither by behavior or by verbalization. It appears likely that some counselee 
i of help available may have been 
alistic concept of what he does, for 
pt all the respon- 


his concept. of counscling well 
counselee to understand it, 


resistance to the relationship and the type 
caused by the counselor presenting an unre 
example, creating the impression that the counsclee must acce 
sibility for counseling outcomes. 
ў defining the help that the counsclee may 


ample of structuring or 
John Doe interview in Chapter 2. Another example is 


One e 


expect is given in the 3 
ary to clarify the 


the counsclor felt it nece: 


the following excerpt, where 
дой in which extensive questioning 


Counselee’s role in counseling after a per 
had been necessary. The counselee seemed to be taking a passive role and 
"ppeared to need reminding that he should 
Mg process. The need for this structuring appe 
selor taking too much responsibility in the inte 


actively participate in the counsel 
ared to be caused by the coun- 


rvicw. 


COUNSELOR: We've talked about a lot of different things in general. . . . It might 


be helpful to do this if you'd like to . come back in again. You're through 
exams now, After vou ve had a chance to think about some of these things a little 
more . , , think over some of the things we've talked about, maybe some new 
ideas will come to vou, and maybe you'll have a chance to talk to someone. 
But mainly think about what things are important to you in selecting an occupa 
tion, Perhaps nest time we can talk a little more specifically, maybe go into 
Some occupations and some things about vour interests and attitudes a little more. 
l want vou to work with me. We can work together in talking about what to 


do next. 


aes Р ISELING 
72, INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELI 
72 
А а Noter v much 
Do you think this structuring speech would be effective? Notice hov n. 
í : БИ or i appens 
the counselor seems to take over the responsibility for what happe 
counseling. | TEN 
у i ; idi aving 
In some cases, the counselee may profess not to like the idea of od n 
: to take the res 
make his own decisions; he may actually want someone else to take the pn 
T TNT UA хе may be so great thi 
sibility for them. The counselec's feelings of dependence may be so P E 
" d ПСЕ H H 1% 
he actually is unable to face the responsibility placed upon him in th ae 
n. T i : * course of ` couns 
of situation. These attitudes should be explored in the course of ae ig 
; : Ma > к рб ake respons 
ing. The goal of counseling includes helping the counselec to ta 1 
bility for plans as well as to make practical and satisfying ones. ТЕ 
S : ; Niet ; Job ла 
Incidentally, it is often not mentioned in discussions of structuring t eee 
counselor should work within the sort of situation that he has structur 
confusing to the counselee to have the 
and then do something quite different. | — 
Helping the Counselee to Talk. In the carly stages of counseling, th 
selor endeavors to get the counsclee to te 


M 
ее Ji ле Wil 
counselor explain counseling or 


Il his own story. It is often орн 
to assist the counselce to do this, as he may be reluctant to talk about tae 
things or would not think others are important enough to bring up. poe 
questions such as "Would vou like to tell me something about your » ur 
work?” may be more fruitful than specific questions such as “What are } ee 
marks in history?” 


е кеи ; ап be 
or "Do vou like mathematics?" IF a question can 
swered with a "ves" 


% Ў à јо таврот 
or à "no^ the counselee will usually give such a res] 


1 
" it 7 Jor muc 
€ matter. A “ves” or "no" does not tell the counselor 

about how the counselee feels about 
and is of little 


ase 


and that may end th 


the mark or other factual informatio” 
help in understanding the counsclec. 

In the first example, the counselor uses 
counselee to go bevond a brief aS 
into what he wants out of life. 


Р : |p the 
à question designed to he! aut 
e insig 


or “no” answer and to gain som 


h people 
COUNSELOR: 


Well, have you thought about 

like that—I mean that would pay more—that you'd like? 
COUNSELEE: Well, I don't know how much 
- well, for example, 
much teaching. 


any other jobs in dealing wit 


i 'an 
the jobs usually pay. ] me 


odo 
М ; «doesnt 
more a school principal... . Of course, he do 


In another excerpt the 


clp the 
counsclee 


counselor use 
explore occupation 
COUNSELOR: Well, now, 
COUNSELE 


к 5 h 
5 responses that are designed to 
al goals, as follows: 
are there some 
: Well, I think Vd like € 
: Yes, I noticed it there, 
ELEE: Er, that's what I 


was little. 1 don't know if T feel the same way about it now. But I think 
to do it. 


COUNSELOR: Uh 
about that sort 


^ 4 “1 Jike to der 
other things vou think you'd like 


s s » sheet: 
rman work, I put that down on the 


COUNSELOR 
cou 


n 
wo W he! 


thought I wanted to do a long time pd want 


u 
huh. What do you think there is 


) 
ral t0 Y 
about it that would appe? 
of work? 
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COUNSELEE: ] don't know Claughs). Solving murders and things like that. I think 
Vd like that, but I think that's sort of childish. I don't know. 
COUNSELOR: Yeah, looking at it from the standpoint of . . . interest years ago. 
But how do vou think about it as à practical vocational goal now? 
Being in the Federal Burcau . . . a detective? 


Not all assistance to the counselee is given by questions, however. There are 
two other important ty pes of responses or interviewing techniques that should 
be mentioned here—the “uh huh” response and the purposeful silence [177. 
Pp. 84-85, 126-128]. The counselor often finds it helpful to give an "uh huh” 
response, in an interested manner, to show that he follows what the counselec 
is saving and to help him to continue without running the risk of changing the 
subject or cutting the counselee off from something he wanted to say. 

In the purposeful silence, the counselor merely does not interrupt. those 
Pauses that often occur in the interview, but rather leaves it up to the coun- 


selee to break the silence. These pauses are not actually so long as they may 
ary to “do something" whenever there 


seem to the counselor, who feels it nec 
is à period of silence. In fact, quite often the counselee is organizing his ideas 
or thinking over something that has been said and does not notice the length 
of the silence, The counselor should keep in mind, however, that sometimes 
Periods of silence can be threatening to the counselec. Thus the counselor 
should be alert for indications that he should do something to end the pause 
xample, if the counselee seems quite ill at 


and put the counselee at case. For il 
case, to keep the interview going the counselor might ask the counsclee if he 
has any other matters that he would like to bring up, or might suggest a topic 


for discussion, such as the following: "Fell me something about what you do 


In vour spare time," or “What other things have you thought vou would 
like to do for a living?" 
s when the counselee may normally. expect. the 


Vhere are other instance ч r 
ew going. If the counselee obviously has nothing 
In) o ч 


Counselor to keep the intervi 


in Say or has ex 
Wh 


the counselor may have to provide leads as to 


лаика a topic, 


at to do next. 

Helping the counselee to talk does not mean that the counselor needs to 
ring in personal experiences and reactions. The counseling situation might 
aPpear to be an ideal place for the counselor to tell about his own experiences 
and problems [240, рр. 50-5! ]. One beginning counselor's reaction to a coun- 


selec’ the counselee that he had had the same 


5 problem was to “reassu 
Problem and then goon to describe 
Counselor apparently enjoved the conversation, the i | 
сее little help from it. The counselee was there to tell about himself, not 


in detail how he had solved it. While the 
counselee very likely re 


entures of others. 


iste E У 
Sten to the exploits and misady { 
those with a background in classroom teach 


] Many counselors, particularly 
i s 
19, seem to be unable to keep quiet 
the Counselee what he needs to think or do. These are, however, temptations 


and listen, or to refrain from "teaching? 
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А acd 
д „ б. ; ating phase O 

that should be resisted, particularly in the information getting | 
counseling. Nen 

С 5 i EU ~ erbose, ra 
Guiding the Interview. Sometimes the counselee becomes s OS ici 
F i i ` * produc 
extensively, and goes off on obviously irrelevant tangents. [he | 


informal 
| | i г In the inform: 

and forward movement ol counseling slows down or Stops. 
and pern 


5 ‚ fac at 
re counseling situation it may be easy to forget about the ie 
the counsclee needs to do something about his problem. to learn Varus) n 
and potentialities, and to make plans and decisions. Phe ы ы, 
be keenly aware of indications of getting off the track and of lack o ү! ne 
It is, afte all, his responsibility that the counseling session be as effective : 
productive as possible. | ym scape his 

While counseling is a joint enterprise, the counselor iip 2 : 
responsibility for making cach session a helpful one for the Couns ener не 
his counseling skill and personal attributes to provide a situation in ` us d 
counselee can learn. In. the permissive and accepting setting, he а 1 mie 
interview on relevant matters. While there is considerable leeway, the | does 
sclor, by direct or indirect structuring and other ways, sets the limits “oe em 
not let the session become a social visit or a "bull session." Blocks to free eS 
sion and effective learning are recognized and reduced or climinated. 


oue Like 
infi Я è TE boue {һе counselees 
In the information-getting phase, the various aspects of the e 


: The 
; Am i ained. 
are considered so that a well-rounded picture of him may bc = t subtly 
T MUS Hs sr, but SUP. 
counselor does not plod steadily from one aspect or area to another, ud 
š n B n > mi » 
guides the interview so that all areas are covered. This coverage 


unneci 


in onc 
: ntalized in ‹ 
ary unless one realizes that a problem is not compartmc a ss lack 
^ X. Yr, ; T Iscuss 
area of the counselce's life. For example, a counsclee came in to | nending 
к я ра: чт | 
of interest. in. schoolwork. Counseling revealed that he dislikec 


TED 
E з у «d the sor 
school and had made few friends because he was unable to afford 
clothes that other students wore. 


tac dI 
3 : x и x Jor making 
Fhe following exc rpt illustrates an example of the counselor т 
effort to keep the interview moving ahead: jubs 
§ КЕ 
М is А these € 
CouNsELOn: Well. now, how about vour free time activities other than vou 
and the like 


: SLE drm s when 
social activities? What kinds of things do vou do 

have your time entirely your own? 

COUNSE 


у 
to DN 

Й Й ind 
E: Well, I go to the movies, pe 


and have friends that come 


ja vp 
house and we have parties at home. We like the simple kind better whet! 
just drop in. 
COUNSELOR: Not formal and so on. E 
COUNSELEE: No informal. h social 
cou Lon: Do vou have time to do your schoolwork and vet keep up wit 


activit 


Note that the 
counsclee going 
the effective 


he 


sept 
, Jor . i yonse to keel 
counselor uses questions and 


a reflective res] think ol 
forward in the disc ussion of activities. What do vot 
ness of these procedures? 


ING PHASE "3 


OBJE 
BJECTIVES OF THE INFORMATION-C 


lt: В : ў 
Т may be that the reasons for the apparent random discussion and lack of 
OVE ` are . i 
| fie are actually counselee resistance to the counselor and the topics 
Wingy discusse ‘he бе Jor Ё i á 
MU Re airs When thc counselor feels that the counselee is exhibiting 
| ance һе should check himself to determine w hether or not he has been 
)ush g ` i i i i E 
| Ing the counselee or dely Ing Into a highly emotional area without realiz- 
ing i wg 7 : 
P it, A vivid example of the latter 
alter starti ; x 
er starting on an interest test, turned It back 
ppeared to be quite upset and refused 


point was the case of a counselee who, 
to the counselor incompleted, 


savi ж 
Wing that he would not take it. Пса 


to disc ; ew A 
scuss his reasons for rejecting 1t li later turned out that he was under 


consider: ARE " [ i i 
iderable pressure at home to enter the family business and had decided to 


do s Ё ; 4 т 
» However, he was intensely interested in music and had only given up 


the тира ә £ А 
ursuit of a career in this area after what must have been violent scenes 


ally pushed music out of his conscious 


at с ; 
home. He had apparently practic 
he became aware that 


ils As he started on the interest tests howev е Е 
as choosing items that indicated this desire, forbidden by himself as 
‚© refused to complete the test. 

wior to avoid discussing an 


subject, become 


Well as by his family. Thus he 
es of behi 
e may change the 
or appear to become disinter- 


Ü he counselee may display various IN I 

nple; s d n 

А pleasant subject (20. pp. 105-1971. 11 

OME " Ж х Ш H s, 
What formal, silent. and uncommunicative. 


ested i ? Р s 
lin the counseling situation. 


$ ле counselor should be particularly 
MAT ve : = 
iselee may be so opposed to discussing 


ing : х 

¥ todo but leave it. In other instances, t 
by recognizing 
v he feels the way he does. In still 


tions of resistance. The 


alert for indic: 
a particular topi 
he counselor may fe 
and accepting it and 


c that there is noth- 
el that it is best 


loy 
res B $ 
pond to the counselee’s resistance 


by | 

alos 

У helping the counselee to understand wh 
lp may be indicated. 


other c; 
cases, referral for specialized he 
is quite different from "get- 


P bipes di Ai, inan: 
tin he sort of resistance Just discussed, however. 
оо í i { | 
8 off the track" because the counselor is not play ing his role. In discussing 


this 
i sep in mind that the counselor can easily 


aspec TE x У 
peet, it is quite important to ke 


LEY е 
me ning what the counselee 


ton directive and too authoritative In determi 


Shog 

ilq ә 
Wh talk about. But when the counsclec 
E or needs lo take some pos eM 


üs 

Mrueturi : 
Cuir 1 р z i E sad ol some 

N uring, suggesting a topic for discussion. or pre iding 2 lead ol 

3p ан i n ial visit or when the 


es into a ЗОСІ 
much. value for 
ойу. the coun- 


appropriate 


oint where he wonders, 


теле hes a р 
ction, such 


d ' en 
© we do now?" the counsel 


» When the counseling session MOV 


topic that may not have 


his collection of e 


liscussion of more 
anation. but could 


“ This should be 


becomes engr assed in a 
gas one counsclee did in discussing 
nce back to a € 
“This is a very interesting expl 
r things? 


it for 
Deas ү for now, so that we cat 
hs actully as possible. 
Socom. | 
essary to repeat, again. the W 
of the interview 
ter danger tha 


ining that the counselor can be too 
as well as too passive in 


utc, 
n the latter. Le, too. 


c : À 
ew i ee 
pl Ш directing the course 


g his Р е re 
part: the former is usually a grea 
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can easily miss the warning signs of resistance by pushing forward unfeclingly 
into whatever topic he wants to iny estigate. 

Progress in counseling is evaluated by both the counselor and the counsclee. 
The counselor may ask the counselee what he thinks he wants to get out ol 
counseling and how far he has progressed toward his goals. Discussion ol [957 
ress may come at any time, will often come up in the counseling process quite 
naturally, and may help as a sort of transition асил ity to more productive coun 
seling when progress seems to have slowed down, D he counselor, himself. 
should be keenly aware of where he and the counselee have come from, where 
they are now, and where they seem to be going. А | 

The counselor may judge progress by the counselee's evaluation of it, ane 
also bv indications such as an incre 


> a И 7 ut 
sing ability of the counsclee to talk abo 

X : pops MAPS: x Р " ativities 
himself, take more responsibility for introducing topics, carry out acti : 
[11, pp. 62-65], or see relationships among various sorts of information: 
aware 


the counselee makes progress in counseling, he should also become more li 
of his real problem, show more insight and self-understanding, and give 119 
cations of realism in roles and goals. | 
If progress in counseling has slowed down or stopped, the counselor тау 
ask himself “Why?” Has he been carrying the counselee along with little 3 
no active participation from him? Is more information needed about the е 
selec? Has the counselee lost his motivation for counseling? Пах the counse F 
been using inappropriate techniques? These are, of course, only samples © 
questions that the counselor should ask himself. T 
The counselee, too, could give his opinion about lack of progress. Wh 


does he think needs to be done? In some cases, the counselor will be surprised 
to find that the counselee is quite satisfied. with counseling although t^ 
counselor thought it was getting nowhere. а 

Admittedly, the counselor does not know how fast counscling should pre 
gress, nor does he know with certainty what de 


the counselee should arrive 


cisions, plans, or other m 
at. On the other hand, however, he can nae Ў 
growth and change, infer what needs to be done, and plan ways to help ; НЯ 
counsclee to do it. The counselor would do we аш 


Il to develop a critical 
toward his work as a stimulus and 


a guide to self improvement. 
Being Alert to the Counselee's Feelings. 
being keenly alert. for feelings cont 


т : я selor 
The importance of the coun e. 
nts he 
Some 
This 


rm 10 


ained in the counscelee's comme 


already been mentioned several times but merits repeated emphasis. 


counselors scem to classify problems as emotional and nonemotional. 


appears to be an artificial classification because anything that is of conce 


se йө me erat > КОЕ s illus 
the counselee is going to have some emotional component. This may be 


х Р * know 
trated by the counselee who said, "I took those tests but I still don’t KP 


what to do.” He had been given some 
abilities and interests, but he 


нех rasures 
rather objective facts about meas 


sere not a 
had not accepted them because they were n 
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complimentary as he had expected. The emotional aspects of this information 
had been ignored by the counselor. 

Even in the more routine information getting, there is often an emotional 
reaction unsuspected by the counselor. A counsclee found, in looking through 
a college catalogue with the counselor, that a foreign language was required 
for entrance to the college of his choice. As he was a graduating senior with 
no foreign language, this simple fact proved to have considerable emotional 
impact. 


‘The counselor a 
responding to what the counselee is trying to say and to what is really signifi- 
cant rather than to the literal statements only [173, ch. 4]. For example, if a 
student said, “I’m having a terrible time at home. 1 got a C last month," and 
the counselor inquired, "What was the C in?" he might not get any more 


sts the counselee to tell his story by detecting and 


information about the parents’ attitude toward schoolwork and relations in the 
home. Recognition of feeling is а very important aspect of the counselor- 
counsclee relationship. Quite often the counselor tends to overlook the really 
crucial information and feelings and to respond to some relatively unimpor- 
tant detail. 

Recognition of feeling calls for close attention to what the counselee is say 
ing and particularly to how he says it [183. рр. 30-35]. For example, a coun- 
selce said that he had never asked anyone's help in solving any of his problems 
and had always taken pride in being self-sufficient. It would have been inter- 
esting to inquire if he had always made all his own decisions, even as a child. 
However, the counselor chose to respond to the attitudes about accepting help 
rather than something else. In the course of the discussion he and the coun- 
selee learned a great deal about the latter's defenses. It would have been diffi- 


cult, if not impossible, to do any kind of vocational planning until the 


counsclee gained some insight into his attitudes. 
тре, a counselee’s initial request was for information 
al manufacturing industry. Ме said that he 


In still another c 
about opportunities in the electric 
wanted to go to work rather than continue in college. The counselor helped 


him to obtain information about jobs in several plants. Пе also encouraged the 
counselee to talk more about his lack of interest in continuing his education. 
It turned out that the counselee was not doing too well in his classes and 
doubted his ability to do college work successfully. Furthermore, expenses at 
home were greater than could be cared for by a scholarship, which was the 
student's sole financial support. As the counselor recognized and responded to 
feelings behind the statements about wanting to stop school and lack of inter- 
est in school, he helped the counselee to bring out the real reasons for this 
problem and to reevaluate his college plans. 

In the following excerpt the counselor appears to be trying to help fhe 


counselee evaluate various experiences in terms of their vocational significance. 
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РЕНТИ. 
Note that the counselor responses amount to more or less of a r edes 
Е р. y Me a E, yes not. 
what the counselee appears to be feeling strongly. The typescript d 
of course, show the emotional emphasis in the counselee's statements. 


" "von? Something like 

couNSELOR: But they do things that, er . . . sort of annoy you? Something 
that? 

COUNSELEE: 


Well some people with their cutting remarks and, er... things like 
that. They annoy me at first, but 1 don't bear any grudges. j 2 

COUNSELOR: Cutting sarcastic remarks are the kinds of things that sort of get yous 
Is that it? 

cou I 


in 


й Well, not because they're about myself. For instance, er + + 4 
assembly... when the seniors march down the aisleway graduating с 
if there's a girl in front of me that had a best friend in that class and was pent 
upset about her leaving, and then somebody back of me sort of laughs out o s 
and makes fun of them, that annoys me very much, but it's not my place to P 


up at them. 


Я : х re rising, you 
COUNSELOR: But it does sort of make you mad. You feel the pressure rising: ? 
might say. . . . 
COUNSELEE: Yes. I do (laughs). T— 
қ 5 ‘ "m я ч n U 
COUNSELOR: Is that? . . . You feel more like when it's sort of making 


someone . . . when . . . that kind of thing? 
COUNSELE 


ave 
ч А ped ; ; sho hav 
That's mostly it. Lot's of times there're people around you wl 


j ў à к I n't like 
physical handicaps and people make fun of them behind their backs. 1 do 
that at all. 


cou 


t you 


ELOR: You think that's sort of a pretty mean thing to do too, and y 
like the other . . . (part not recorded). 


sho 
s р AAA: 4 > Че оп W 
COUNSELEE: I don't think I like it at all. I don't think much of a pers 

does it. 
COUNSELOR: You'd like to tell ‘em off or something like that? yay 
COUN EPUM 


Р ж ү: + g he 
: I think I'd like to explain to them that the person was born t 


and can't help it. d 
I 1 sort ol 
COUNSELOR 


: Well, then vou feel that perhaps in a lot of things that you thing 
: пе; 


want to . . . well, I mean unders 
like that? That's something that's sort of important to vou? 
COUNSELEE: Yes. That might be it too, because a lot of mv friends are unde 
particular . . . handicaps. f 
COUNSELOR: You mean some of vour friends. e 
people make remarks about them? Some 


К SOT 
and people or take u p for them, or s 


r those 


er. 
othe 
. . for some reason 07 


thing like that? 
Secomt 


: Р 1 
Ip the counselee bring out and at 
aware of his basic attitudes toward othe 


Tate 
x К d 5 _үевроп5е” 
would affect vocational choice. What do vou think of the counselor res] ant 
: Ч : "ings 8 
Would vou feel that he was helping the counselee to bring out feeling 
attitudes that would have vocational 


The counselor was attempting to he 
^ 


С MSS 
r people and his personality ud 


significance? din 
5 ecordi! č 
it’ 
puni 


The beginning counselor can learn a great deal about this point Бут 
his interviews and listenin 


e “Гүл. à 0 
g to them. This procedure provides an Өр} 
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for him to study the process carefully and evaluate how well he detected and 


responded to feelings expressed by the counselee. 


Determining the Need for Additional Information-getting Sessions 


The information-getting phase of counseling shades over into the planning 
phase almost imperceptibly. It may be difficult to identify the period of change. 
Quite frequently more than one primarily information-getting session is 
needed. The counselor may feel that he needs to discuss further factual or 
attitudinal data with the counselee. Or he may feel that the counselee is not 
yet ready to take part in planning; it may be necessary to keep the counscling 
process going by continuing the discussion of various aspects of the counselee's 
life and plans. In other cases, there may be resistance to overcome. Perhaps the 
counsclee has just begun to feel at ease and to be able to talk freely. It is 
assumed that the counselee will return for additional sessions but that it will 
be up to the counselor to determine the emphasis Cinformation getting or 
planning) of the next session. If he decides to continue the information- 
getting phase, he then must make plans for the session. 

The counselor's decision to continue to emphasize information getting is 
based on his judgments about the counselee. Some aspects of this judgment 
have been mentioned in the above paragraph. The counselor may ask himself, 
"What is the counselee ready for now?" This is not assigning the counselor 
the role of a traffic director. Instead he is a person sensitive to the needs of the 
counselee and one who keeps up with the counselee (not behind him or ahead 
of him) for determining what he is ready to do. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that planning is dificult or impossible unless both counselor and 
counselee have the material with which to plan. Thus a too hasty exit from 
the information-getting phase would handicap both counselor and counselee in 
effective planning. 

When the counselor decides upon the emphasis of the next se 
all the information which he has available to make plans for it. In making 
plans, the counselor needs to consider where he and the counselee now are in 
the counseling process. What sorts of information have been brought out and 
what still needs to be covered? It is a good idea to make some brief notes on 


on, he uses 


' then decide upon an approach. 


What is to be covered. The counselor m 2 
What is the best way to start the interview? The counselor mentally reviews 
the general tone of the counseling so far and plans to maintain it if it is good 
(for example, the counsclee is enthusiastic and interested), or improve it if it 


is poor (for example, the counselee is apathetic or lacks motivation). In what 


direction does the counselee арр жуы ЗА 
ikely to be a dead end? If necessary, the counselor 
k 


x to turn the session toward productivity. To 
Il have to summarize data that have been 


аг to be going? Does this appear to be a pro 


ductive direction or is it | 
attempts to try to plan proc edur 


do > " -wi 
these things the counselor WI 
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iew i i receive s > counselor 
gathered as well as review impressions that he has receiv ed. Also, the cour 
d i lor exi +, chee! record, 
determines whether he was to do anything (for example, check on r 
talk to a teacher) before the next s 


ion. Was the counselee supposed to do 
anything before coming back Cfor example, make out a time schedule, кан 
over some information)? These responsibilities are included in the planning 
for the session. | | 

It would be well to make some brief notes that can be used inconspicuously 
during the interview. They should include the points from the prey ious ш. 
cussion that are to be used їп starting the interview and helping it to mov И 
forward. This may include а brief summary of data already obtained. But there 
is one very important caution that should be kept in mind—the Е 
should not have an inflexible plan that he will be unwilling to change. es 
counsclee, too, has been doing some thinking and planning since the last ses 
sion and he may come prepared to take a particular direction. Within reason 
able limits the counselor should go along with him, as he has already done 
and will continue to do in succeeding sessions. The counselor's plan is coun- 
selee-centered and. problem-centered, not counseling-proc 
book-centered. 


-cording-to-this- 
-according to-tl 


. t sae . . Ае eas ata + afor- 
What has been said applies to additional interviews that are primarily i! 
mation getting. Planning, de 


И * oe А РАР тч 
ion-making, and insight-promoting interviey 
are taken up later in the chapters devoted specifically to these procedures: 


Practice to Gain Counseling Skill 


Principles, procedures, and techniques assume new meaning and become 
part of the counselor's way of working with others when he doces something 
with them. The remainder of this chapter, therefore, is devoted to suggestions 
for practice, together with some counseling tools or aids. be 

Practice Interviewing with Another Student. One way for counseling to oe 
practiced or rehearsed is for students in the class or teachers in the in-service 
program to interview each other. While this interviewing is artificial anc 
often seems quite humorous, it can be of real value if taken seriously am 
performed with a definite effort to employ techniques that have been И 
cussed. This type of practice or role playing approaches as nearly as possib K 
the face-to-face situation in the actual interview. r, the “counselor 


Howe 
does not have to be concerned with the effect of his pr 


à nme 
ctice on the "cou 
selee.” Too, the "counsclee" can help evaluate the effectiveness of the inte 
view. This may sound very much the same as 


К К ; S 1 1 oling 
bank,” but this sort of practice has definite value in developing counseling 
skill. 


“ A Я > rivet 
learning to swim on the г! 


In the practice interview, the "counselee" 
scious effort to act the part of the counselee 
should have no trouble in recalling 


ng а СОП“ 
also plays a role, making а ^ : 
nee: ache 

who comes for help. CA teac 
di hc 

a student problem to use when taking t 


et 
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part of the counselee.) Rather than playing the role of a student, however, 
the “counselee” might be himself in the interview. 

Before the practice interview, the counselor should look over the check list 
“Do's and Ооп in Counseling” on page 82 and familiarize himself with the 
“Interview Summary Form” on page 83. This form is provided to serve both as 
an interview guide and for recording information. Comments may be placed 
under appropriate headings as the interview progresses. As the counselee does 
not usually follow any particular sequence in talking about himself (there is 
no ree 


son why he should), the use of a form of this type will enable the coun- 
selor to put down information in an organized way. It is also casy to make a 
quick check of the headings to determine whether some area of information 
has been omitted. For example, in the interview situation the counselor may 
completely overlook “work experience,” which might be a crucial area of infor- 
mation. Another point that should be kept in mind is that the interviewer 
cannot put down everything that is said. Thus he will have to learn to select 
those items which are significant. This selectivity comes with practice: it would 
be better at the beginning to put down too much than too little. 

When the interview information is put down in an orderly arrangement, 
as on the interview summary form, it is casier to get a well-rounded under- 
standing of the individual, to see interrelationships, and to synthesize the 


various bits of. information. Although the interview summary form does not 
provide a report that pre 


ents the dynamics of the interview proce 
gested as the method of recording for this practice inte 
ning counselors attempt to take down a running account of the interview with 
as many direct quotations as possible. This proce 
record of the proce: 
interview, 


It 15 sug- 


rview ing. Some begin- 


dure gives a more dynamic 
but it is difficult to do without distracting 


from the 


It would be well to have a private room for the 


mately fifteen to twenty minutes would be suitable 
period of time might be used, 


practice interview. Approxi- 
for cach interview; a longer 
perhaps up to fifty minutes. The counselor and 
counselee should change places at the conclusion of the first practice session. 
‘The practice session should begin at the time when the 

into the counselor's office, so that the role playing begins 


tact and the "counselor" and “counselee” have no o 


counselee first comes 
at the very first con- 
)portunit о engage 
out-of-character conversation. i Qua abi har 
Evaluation of the Practice Interview. 


When vou have completed the prac- 
tice interview, eo back and rate 


vourself on the check list of "Do's and Don't's 
in Counseling." Review your notes to determine if vou missed any points that 


you feel should have been covered. Can vou sec relationships among \ 


arious 
sorts of data? Can vou synthesize the data? Usually you will realize that more 


and how it might 


information is needed. Determine what vou need to know 


be obtained, perhaps by further counseling, by testing. or by use of. records. 
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The Interview Rating Scale 
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The following check list provides a self-rating for the beginning phases of 


counseling. Read it over before vou do the practice intery icwing suggested in 


the previous section. Then following the interview reread it and check vour- 


self. Not all the principles of interviewing are covered, but some of the ones 


most useful in helping the counselee to feel at case and to tell his own story 
are included. To rate vourself, place an X on the line to indicate about where 


you think you should be. 


Do's and Don't's in Counseling 


бт 


na friendly un- 
hurried manner. 


2. Hove a chair ready beside your desk 
or tabe (not across the desk) and a clean 
desk (1: possible]. 


3. He 
private < 


neat unc 


ttered and 


4. Нер the counse 


to tel! his story by 


being occepting ed by letting him 


tok 


interes 


5. Give the counselee a chance to pa 


and think i+ he wants to, 


b. Ask questions that ca 


for discussion or 
explanctio 


—that bring out how the co 
about something, 


e "fee's 


7. Keep up with the counselee as to what 
he is saying dong or feeling that is really 
important 


8. Meet the 


courselee's demand for the 


answers’ by defining your role as coun 
selor, 
9. Gwe the 


counselee some idea of the 
amount ct time you have for the inter 


10. Close the 


interview 
smoothly 


tactfully and 
with o definite time set for the 
next appointment if needed 


Don't 

а rushed. harried 
; : me T 
impatient person when the counselee com 


Give the impress on 
in. 


Face the co nielee 


across the wid 
panse of о desk suggestive. of the 
employee 


relationship. 


inter 


Have a curiosty shop that is more If. 
asna for Ihe-counselee to lock ot than і! '* 


d ‚ tho! 

tor him to talk t a iphone 

R 2 som 

rings every few min ites: a “reference гос ‘ 
i о 

where people are continually coming In 


get things out of files, 


с sss com“ 
Prod the counselee to tel! all express ©© 


im 
mendation or disappreva! ond tell hi 


about your experiences, 


Fil 


n pauses with ta'l 


ith 
Ail -ueshens Tho» вай dos овора 


if 
Ask questions er make cammants tol? 
H or divert significant statements of T 
ings that the counsalee is expressing: 


i eri dn 
Ignore questions that са! tor dire 1 
swers or give the coun:elee the solution 
his problems, 
E 
Let the counselee get involved in а iedly 
portant discussion that has to be hur"! 
nterr.pted when the time is up. 
Jose 
ise co 
Rush the counse'ee out or otherwise 


e interview abruptly and give the 
eiée the feeling o! having been push? 
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The Interview Summary Form 


Lhe form which follows is designed to serve as a guide for practicing the 
information-getting interview. It should not be used in a routine and mechani- 
cal way regardless of the counselee's needs. But it should bring out the fact 
that various aspects of the counselec's life need to be considered [264. pp. 133- 
179: 32, рр. 43-45]. In the face-to-face situation the counselor does not have 
time to stop and think what areas of information may be significant. He often 
finds after an interview s 


ion that he has overlooked a type of information 
which should have been covered but which the counselee did not bring up. 
Vhis is a frequent occurrence with counselees who are high school pupils. 

Information about the different areas should be obtained in as tactful and 
natural a manner as possible in the normal sequence of the interview. The 
principles of counseling should be kept in mind in using the form. It is an aid 
to obtaining diagnostic information but it does not amount to a diagnosis by 
itself: information from other sources will be needed. As the counselor enters 
information in the form and studies it he will be able to sec relationships and 
detect patterns. Needed information will be indicated by gaps. 

The summary form may be used as 


a record of counseling. Data are grouped 
in a logical manner and may be 


quickly reviewed before cach session. 


Interview Summary Form 


!. Manner, physical appearance; health: а 


ttitudes toward counselor, toword о 
toward self 


2. Home end family life 


3. School 


4. Work experience - 


- Recreation 


e 


6. Relationships with peer 


. Plans for future 
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A form such as this gives the counselor something definite to do as he is 
learning to feel at case and help the counselee to talk about himself. As the 
counsclor develops more confidence and skill, he will have less need for such 
an aid. It is particularly important that the beginning counsclor use this sort 
of aid not as a crutch but only as a guide for learning what might be done. 
Almost inevitably he will develop his own procedure and discard this type 
of guide. 

Even at the beginning it is not necessary to go down the list of areas rou- 
tinely. One may be taken up in some detail, another touched upon lightly. 
while an entire session may be spent on а third. Blum and Balinsky [27- 
рр. 132-133] present a similar list. 

Specific Items of Information in the Summary Form. The broad headings 
may not give vou much help in determining what sorts of questions you could 
ask, or what specific topics you could suggest for discussion. Therefore, the 
form has been expanded by adding a number of suggested points for considera- 
tion in each major area. They are not, of course, all the points that could be 
covered. You will think of others as vou look these over. The course of a par- 
ticular interview will suggest still others. This list, however, will serve as а 
starting point. You might abbreviate some of the items in the margin of the 
“Interview Summary Form? to serve as reminders. Note that many of the 
following points may be covered in records or other sources of information. 


Expanded Interview Summary Form 


1. Manner physico! appearance (observe during interview) 
Poise 
Self-confidence 
Ability to express self 
Reactions to new situation 
Mannerisms 


СЕЧЫ 
Size ond build 
Features 
Facial expression Т 
Clothing 
Voice — RS ==: 
Health 


Genera’ state of health = 
Childrens diseases 
\IInesses and accidents 
Physical handicaps 
Recent physical examinations and results 
Vision, hearing - 
Appetite diet 
Eneray 
Amount of rest 
Use of tobacco stimulants 
Attitude toward counselor 
Friendly 
Distont 


Forma! 
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Hostile _ -— = 
Dependent Ex — 
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Familiar е z > 
Attitude toward others 


A ee ee с ee 


Likes company of others - — = 
Prefers to be alone — Se = 
Anxious in presence of others —————-—____-_______- E 
Hostile or aggressive toword others = 


Dependent upon others — ер > - x 
Attitude toword self 

Good opinion of self — T 

Poor opinion of se'f - = = 
Acceptance or lack of acceptance of self 


Realistic concept of self 2 — = —— 


2. Home and family life 
Location of home, type. neighborhood... — E 
Home owned or rented — = 
Counselee's feeling about the circumstances — 
Length of time in present home, neighborhood : 
Number of rooms, whether counselee hos room of his own B 
Number of persons living in home, effect on counselee __ 
Home responsibilities of counselee. reoctions to responsibilities 
Parents’ ages, occupation, education, health, activities - З 
Which parent dominant —— ar 
Siblings’ age, health, occupations. education, plans 
Attitude toward parents and siblings = 


Parents’ attitude toward counselee, his plans, achievements, and friends 


Appraisal of home atmosphere (secure, disrupted. tense. indifferent) 


3. School 
Attitude toward school, teachers, classes 
Activities, clubs participated in offices held 
Reasons for participation or nonparticipation 
Degree of satisfaction with school offerings 
Feeling of belonging in school 
Parents’ ond siblings’ attitude toward school 
Participation in class activities. class discussion Я 


Study hobits (time spent on lessons, methods of study. regular study time) 


Progress or lack of it and reactions 
^. Work experience 
Jobs held, hours. рау. duties a 
Attitudes toward work 
Reasons for seeking work 
Reosons for leaving work 


Interest in particular work experience as o career 


Relctions with others on the job (supervisors. fellow workers. those supervised) 


Self-concept in world of 
5. Recreation 

Types of recreational activities == 

Time spent on activities 

Preferred types and reasons for preference 

Other activities desired 

Parents’ attitudes toward activities 

Similarities of activities to peer activities 


work (how he sees himself, occupationally speakina) n 


Generol noture of activities (with o large group highly organized: with tools and 


equipment, solitary} 
Consistency ond persistency of interest 
Estimate of adequacy of recreationa’ program 
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Expanded Interview Summary Form | Continued ) 


5. Relationships with peers 
Attitude toward pe 
Consistency of attitude toward peers 


Emotional, social, and physical development as 
Adjustment to peers of both sexes 


Number of friends, close friends casua! acquaintance 
Accepted by others. liked by others 
Leadership ability. followership ability 
Тао ability. —- 

7. Plans for the future 
Specific plans and bases for plans 
If no plans, why not 
Consistency of plan: 
Estimate of practicality of plans 
Parents’ attitude toward plans 
Influence of others on pians 


Attitude toward looking ahead and planning tor the future 


A Test on Counselor Responses 


The following interview was adapted from a brief session between a teacher- 
counselor whom we shall call Miss Jones and a student who requested help in 
improving poor school marks. The counselee, a girl of sixteen, is in the tenth 
grade. She comes from a family that places a high value on college education. 
Two other children, both girls, are now in college. The counselor has looked 
at the cumulative record and noted that Mary, the counselee, is enrolled in 
the academic or college preparatory course, has about а C— average, and is 
described by several teache | ál 


rs as being a hard worker. She lists as hobbies "С 


Scout handicrafts, cooking" and, in the section for future plans, states that she 
is going to college but has not decided what to take. At present she is могу 
much upset by a low average and by failure in Latin and algebra. She has just 
arrived at the counselor's office. 

nore: Phe response immediately following the counselce’s statements is the 
counselor's actual comment. The others are added as possible alternate re- 
sponses. Read the interview and check the responses that vou would have uset 
to get the information vou wanted. The counselee's next statement is in ai 
swer to what the counselor actually said. 


Miss Jones (as Mary comes to the door): Come in, Mary. You're right on time- 
Here, have a chair. 


about my work. 


mary: Thank you. |. . . Tve been waiting to talk to vou 
Uh . . . Tm not doing so well. 


Miss JONES: т. Yes. | remember vou told me the other day. That's too bad. 


2. Uh huh. 
3. Would you care to tell us more about it? 
4. Well. 1 wouldn't let it upset me. You can do better if you try. 
ndn "NE А Крй К мы : ; “hevre 
MARY: I think its bad too. I'm getting just awful grades in math and I atin. They! 
ERES : PLACE k 
terrible! But then I do better in English . . . and history. 
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ts are better than 


MISS JONE They're not as good as you'd like, but some subj 


others. 
6. Girls often have trouble with math. 1 have difficulty with it myself. 
7. What do 
8. Do you like math? 
Mary: Yes, that's right. . . . The main trouble seems with certain subjects, but 


you get in history and English? 


none are average. But the ones that are worst are required for college and 1 just 
can't scem to do anvthing about them. 

MISS JONI 
10. Why don't you drop those subjects that are giving vou trouble? 
11. If you want to go to college you know you'll have to study. 


9. Your college plans are in a little difficulty because of these grades? 


12. Going to college is important to vou. 
Mary: Yes, they're in a terrible shape. 1 just got to go to college. Ann and Jane, 
my sisters, are both there and Mother doesn't say it but 1 kow she thinks I'm 


dumb or something. 1 just know it! 

MISS Jones: 13. What kinds of grades do your sis 

14. What makes your mother think you're dumb? 
15. Now don't get upset t about a little thing like that. 
16. In your family it's pretty important for you to get a college education. 

Mary: Oh, they do well. I'm not sure, but they say they get wonderful grades. 
A's and B's Í think. . . . Are college grades the same as grades here? Is a C 
about average and a B good? I suppose les are different in different places. 
Daddy and Mother both went to college, so I guess. . . . If you've been through 
something you think others can do it. 

MISS Jones: 17. Well, a B, here 1 suppose makes you above average, and I would 
say that . . . that is, when I was in college, I tried to get B's, at least. It was 
hard work. 

18. Your parents are strong for you to go to college. 
19. Uh huh. 
20. What college did they attend? 

Mary: Uh. . та family like mine. where just everybody gets a college educa- 
tion, you stand out like a sore thumb if you don't. It's sort of a tradition, you 
lacu: 


ters get? 


gc 


eos Isn't that right? 
MISS Jones: 21, You feel that there's a lot of pressure—reasons why you should go 
on, that this . . . well, it's a problem, because of your grades. 


22. Traditions are sometimes broken. 
23. I think you're making a mountain out of a molehill, Mary. 
24. Wasn't there someone in your family who didn't go to college? 

Many: That's it exactly. It really is pressure, and I'm in an awful situation. You 
know what I mean. I'm right in the middle. What can I do! . . . Well, that's 
what I wanted to see you about. That's my problem, 

MISS JONES: 25. Well, perhaps you could take a test that would tell you whether 


9r not you should go to college. 

26. The problem is what can you work out with your family on this matter of 
college plans? 

27. It's a problem of mecting family expectations when you're doing the best Sod 
can. 
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28. Mavbe I could talk to your parents and tell them you're doing the best you 
can. 
mary: That's it! That's the answer. Then I'd know exactly what I should do. If 1 
could just take a test that would settle everythin 
well; my folks wouldn't believe the test . . . I know. 
MISS JONES: 29. Test scor 


But suppose 1 didn't do 


are very accurate. If you make a certain score, that’s it. 
30. Maybe I am going a little too fast. Tests are just part of the picture, and then 
your family’s 


deas are pretty well fixed too! 
31. Yes, the tests would giv i the answer. 
32. When would you like to take the test? 

mary: That might be it, as you say, but it won't help much if it isn't good. It'd be 
just like spades if I get low ones my folks don't say “W hy,” they say, you 
should get better.” They'd say the same thing about a test. But 1 don't feel. 
2. I don't feel that I would do very well. I don't know. 1 work hard, but I 
just donit think I can learn some of those subjects very well. . . "here's no 
use hiding it from myself. 

MISS JONE 


33. You're wondering if the college preparatory course is best for you 
after all, even if your parents think so. 
34. Come now, don't give up so easily, Mary. 
35. Why don't you change to some other course, then? 
36. Wi ell, the test might surprise you. 

mary: Yes, I've wondered that for some time. I wouldn't dare say it at home. 
€: well, what would they think? You're the only person I've mentioned this 

‚ but I don't want to go to college—I really don't, but please don't tell my 

ue that: <>. « Tessa relict to tell someone. 

MISS JONES: 37. You mean you don't want to go to college? 


ein Е ‘ Я А н » hard 
38. This is something you've thought about for a long time but it would be har 
to talk about at home. 


tand. 


39. Why don't you tell your parents how you feel—I'm sure they'd unde 
до. Oh, you'll get a lot out of college, I'm sure. 
MARY: Isn't it awful? Well, maybe I shouldn't say that! I don't know what to do. 
though. What would you suggest? і 
MISS JONES: 41. W ell, I ‘would suggest that you go home and tell your parents thé it 
you don't want to go to college. See what they say. 
42. It's а situation where you'd like to be told what to do. 
43. Oh, it's all right to se y that here. 
44. Well, vou dó 
MARY: 


m to have quite a problem! 

But I just told you what they'd say. You see, a friend of mine finished en 
year. Well, she didn’t want to go to school. She wanted to work, so she got * 
job i in the Smith rcal estate olie as secretary. She didn't even know how to ty ге 


5. 
but she learned in a couple of weeks at the Rush Business School. The point is 


Jg ^re ir 
we were talking at home about it and Mother said, "How in the world that € 


can do that when she could amount to something, I can't see!” Why, she thinks 
n 

that Sue is just wasting her life. Can you imagine that! Then I hear you i 

guidance class say that all kinds of work are honorable, and you have to have а 


kinds of people to do all kinds of jobs. Anyw have 


ay, you can just sce what І 
to face. 
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MISS JONES: 45. It’s going to be hard to get your family to sce how you feel about it. 
46. Does Sue like her job? 
47. Maybe you could get Suc to talk to them. 
48. Well, I didn't mean that all kinds of work were all right for everyone. It 
depends upon who you are. 
Mary: Yes, and it's been worrying me a lot. It’s good to talk to you about it, 
à Бош it. Гуе been after my teachers to help 
c tried. But it has 


though. D feel better just by talking 


n't made much difference. 


me to ect better grades and they 
I'm going to see my math teacher again this afternoon. . . . I think I'll ask him 
if he thinks I can ever learn it. He ought to have some idea about it. Then I 
think I'd like to come back and talk to you again. I seem to see the whole thing 
a little clearer now, but L want to think about it. When could I see you again? 
Soon, I hope. 

MISS Jo How about Friday? Will that be soon enough? That's the day after 


tomorrow, 


Mary: That will be fine. Good-by, and thanks so much. 


Notice that the counselor varied a great deal in her responses: some might 
be considered effective and some ineffective. The following responses are con- 
ws 


Š n d з m 
sidered to be the most desirable: 3, 5. 9. 16. 18, 21. 27, 30, 33. 38, 42, 45. 
as to how effective vou think they are. Also, identify 


Evaluate these respons 
the principles violated by other responses. 

Several additional counseling tests are listed in “Things to Do” on page 
90. While these tests go bevond the information-getting phase and empha- 
size a particular point of view of counseling, they will provide valuable 


practice for vou. 
SUMMARY 


The information-getting or diagnostic phase of counseling provides a setting in 
which the counsclec can talk freely. The counselor, as a person and as a user of 
techniques, has an effect on the counseling relationship. The counselor accepts the 
s his basic worth, and keeps his problems and needs in the focus 


counscelee, re pe 
of attention. Further, the counselor uses some specific techniques to help the coun- 


selee bring out important information. However, counseling is not a routine or 
Mechanical process; it is adapted to the needs of the counselee. By letting the coun- 
selee talk, and by recognizing and responding to the feeling that he is expressing, 
the counselor helps the counselee bring out data of importance to him. The coun- 
sclor has the responsibility of keeping the counseling session productive and moving 
forward. At the information-getting stage, preliminary and tentative interpretation 
and synthesizing are done, and clues as to needed information are identified and 
followed up. F 

Principles and techniques of counseling need to be put into practice to become 
Part of the counselor's behavior. Various sorts of practice may be done prior to 
actually working with a counsclec. Role playing offers a safe and helpful learning 
Situation. for practicing counseling techniques and procedures. The beginning 
counselor can evaluate his practice to detect good and poor procedures and to assist 
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in developing competencies. To help the counselor feel he has something concrete 
to do in the beginning phase of counseling 


an interview form may be used. The 
counselor needs to be aware of many possible avenues of exploration as a basis for 
suggesting topics for discussion but should not develop a pattern of following the 


same favorite lines of discussion with cach counselee. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. How does the counselor's personality affect the counseling relationship? W hy 
is the counselee’s reaction to the counselor Important? 


2. What attitudes and values should the counselor hold concerning the cour 


sclee’s 


right to make his own decisions? 
3. When might the counselor remain silent during a counseling session? 
4. What isa permi 


ve atmosphere? 
5. What are guiding principles for opening the interview? 
6. What is structuring? Is it desirable or undesirable? 


+ Explain how the feeling expressed by the counselee may be different from 
the actual facts of his statements. 1 

8. Why would a counselee deliberately avoid talking about something that was 
bothering him a great deal? How would you recognize that he was doing this? | 

9. How can vou determine if progress is being made in the information getting 
phase of counseling? 

10. What might be some effects of the counselor. telling the counselee the 
"answers"? 

тт. What responses can the counse 
told the solution to his problem? 

12. What couns 


c be 
lor make when the counselee der ads to 


ling techniques can be tried out in a practice counseling inter 
view? Are there techniques that could not be 

13. What are the dangers of using 
in counseling? 


cilectively practiced? : 
: „ое . ary form: 
a form, such as the interview summary fo 

14. Why does a planned demonstr: 
ular” than an actual interview? 


TE a “spectat 

ation interview usually appear more spect 
15. How might vou define vour role as 

ing toa pupil who has been sent to you a 
16. Suppose vou felt th 


realized that he Was not pl 


ie cl 
a counselor and the purpose of Couns 
gainst his wishes? 
А я о ot 
ata pupil should return for further counseling but y 


anning to do so. 


А г ni 
How might you go about helping " 
to see the need for additional counse : 


ling? 


THINGS TO DO 
Ba, i arry out the practice counseling procedures suggested in this chapter. 
2 э: io Сес Ж | s 
2. Interview several persons who work with others to find what thev conside 
techniques, for example, тат 
interviewer, community aec 


good intervie = 
5 хех а personnel worker, employ ment se 


Ms od à ollege 
ney counselor, marriage counselor, and school or coll 
counselor., 
3. Obtain from several counselors i i sed 
S 5 а nse lc м ` A $ us 
clors or Ccounsc ling agencies forms or outlines 
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in the information-getting phase. Determine how they are used by counselors. Ana- 


lyze them for similarities or differences. 
4« Observe an interview to discover how the counselor uses techniques to keep 


the session on the track and moving forward. \lso note the areas of information 
covered and how each area was brought up. 
Look at a film showing the information-getting phase of counseling or listen 


using the interview 


5 
to a recording of an actual counseling s 
summary form. Compare with notes taken by others. 

6; Prepare a demonstration of an information-getting interview. Present it to 


others, or record it and play the recording. 
rating scale for the information-getting phase of counseling. Use it 


7. Prepare à 
in rating yourself and others. 

8. In the light of principles discussed in this chapter, review the questions about 
John Doc's first interview in Chapter 2. 

9. 1 
ciples are carried out. Suggest alternate counselor responses. 

to. Evaluate the effectiveness of counselor responses in Refs. [39. 173, 183. 
187, 206, 264]. Suggest alternate responses if you think that those which the 


sten to a recording of a counseling session and evaluate how well the prin- 


Counselor made can be improved upon. 

11. Make up a counsclor-response test from a brief interview that vou have 
recorded. 

12. Take the counseling tests in Refs. [173. рр. 19714] and [183. рр. 125- 
148]. 

13. Actually interview a pupil. Obtain the cooperation of à pupil who appears 
to be well adjusted. Ask him to help you learn about counseling by taking part in 
an interview, Record the interview and evaluate it. 

14. There are several films that deal with the total counseling process, certain 
Parts of which will be useful at this time. They are 


Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques (22 minutes), Vocational Guidance Films, 


1948. 
Counseling Adolescents, MeGraw- lill, 1954. V series of three films as follows: 
A Counselor's Day (12 minutes) 
Using Analy tical Tools (15 minutes) 
Diagnosis and Planning Adjustments in Counseling C18 minute 
Client-centered Therapy (two parts of 30 minutes cach), State College of Penn 


sylvania, 1953. 


Review these films to locate and evaluate counselor activities in the carly phases 
of counseling. Other films dealing with adjustment problems, mental health, and 
the like atten show various types of interviews that may be used here. 

15. Play the recording. The Case of Jim [197]. Mthough this is an example of 
5 tes many principles of value to the school 


rather extensive psychotherapy, it illus 
counselor, 


CHAPTER 4 


The Cumulative Record 


HE PREVIOUS chapters have dealt with the Bem 
Ич е situation. owever, in helping the E 
selee, the counselor makes use of a wide variety of sources of conan i 
The collection and interpretation of information from these sources oe the 
ready been described as counselor activities in contrast to counseling. Hna A TA 
most important sources which the counselor uses is the e earn ae 
this chapter, emphasis is on interpretation of the information in ше е 
tive record. While some attention is devoted to using the information in 
seling, it is covered more fully in Chapters 13 and 14 on planning. "T" 
Setting up a cumulative record system and keeping the record ир MD 
are not counseling. However, a study and interpretation of the record is ved 
fied as a counseling activity which provides useful information for pee 
counscling. It is for this reason that the nature and use of the cumu aot 
record are taken up. Although the record itself might be brought to the | ш 
seling session and laid out on the de а 
аке 


sk for both counselee and counse 
use, it would more typically be studied by the 
Counselees often exhibit a gre 


counselor prior to the : 
У ЧАР „йе д m 
at deal of Curiosity about these records anc 


rally 
ы s А d n RUN аига. 
ап effort to look for teachers comments, IOs, and the like, which n 
distracts from the counseling session, 


The Nature and Content of the Cumulative Record 


| 
r R А Я » schoo! 
Most of you are familiar with the type of record usually kept in the sche 


Жом? : : ; : er ml: 
in which a variety of data are collected during the school career of the T ү. 
For the initiation of a record system, maintenance of records, various (УР 
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forms and folders, and detailed treatment of contents, see Refs. [75, 180, 217. 
53]. Some of vou may also be familiar with personnel folders kept 
ry, and the Armed Forces. These are also types of 

"cu- 


218, 239, 


in college, business, indus 
records; they contain important data about the individual, : 


"cumulative 
mulated over a period of time. 

Content of the High School Cumulative Record. There are many different 
forms of cumulative records, but all contain about the same type of informa- 


tion, such as data about the home and family, school marks, test scores, school 
activities, health and physical condition, and plans for the future. Strang [218] 
and Traxler [239]. among others, give examples of record forms with pupil 
data included. If you have not used a cumulative record it would be a good 
idea to study at this time the forms in these references and those used in your 


school. 


Often the counselor and other members of the school staff may set up a 
cumulative record system without careful consideration of the information 
needed, and space for essential facts may be left out. Then too, those respon- 
sible for providing : sntering certain types of information may not have 
done so. | iiis Tor saline ышы е may find that needed informa- 
tion is lacking. This is a problem which the counselor, working with the school 
Staff, can remedy. 

Types of Information Provided. Strang [218. ch. 7] has pointed out that the 
teacher or counselor may obtain a longitudinal or developmental and а cross- 
Sectional picture of the pupil. Both of these types of data are needed by the 
Counselor in gaining an understanding of the counselee. When combined with 
other data б are extremely helpful in arriving at valid inferences about the 
Sort of. person ‘he is and how he got that way. These two major types of infor- 


mation will be taken up in detail later. 


The Counselor's Uses of the Cumulative Record 


The counselor mav use the cumulative record in a number of different ways 
Such as the following: to save interview time, which may be spent more 
profitably on counselee reactions to data than in obtaining data; to study the 
long-range trends in achievement, interests, activities, ambitions, or social 
behavior: to obtain a description of the counselee's status at the present or at 
some particular point of time in the past; to fill in gaps in information or to 
detect gaps; to locate clues for further exploration; and to suggest how to pro- 
ceed in the counseling session. There are some particularly helpful references 

` ) 


Оп counselor uses [78; 163. pp. 261-262, 27 9; 218. ch. 7; 240, ch. 3; aa. 


Ch. 13: 261, pp. 369-393]. я 

Saving Interview Time. One very useful aspect of the cumulative record is 
the amount of time it can save the counselor in the interview. Factual data 
Such as age, information about parents and siblings, school marks, and work 
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experience are available. thus climinating the need for extensiv ^ ння. 
by the counselor. Interview time can much more profitably be spent in | М : 
about those things which eive insight into the personality of the sale: P 
quick survey of the data contained in the cumulatiy с record before the oie 
view should give the counselor a great deal of factual information about e 
counselee and will also serve to reveal any need for information which 
record does not provide or which was not entered in the space че 
The information can then be obtained during the interview, For example, the 
counselor may discover, by looking at the family data section, that the pyn 
selee has three older brothers and two younger sisters, what their ages are, 
their amount of education, and their occupations if working. Then he ш 
spend the interview time in finding out how well the counselee gets es 
with siblings and how his educational and vocational plans Маи : 
a small ampunt of this information about brothers and sisters were missing, je 
example, amount of education, the counselor could check on this during : E 
interview. If he found it necessary to obtain even a minor part of the $ i 
usually contained in the cumulative record during the interview, however, hc 
would have little time for anything else. Es 
Besides furnishing data that otherwise would have to be obtained by At 
sive questioning, the cumulative record may also provide information chat, A 
counselor would have to obtain by some method outside of the d 
School marks and test results are two examples. The counselee's report ol E: 
school marks is usually something less than exact. It may be helpful to find ot 
how he repr 


я : e : rks, the 
ents his school achievement; however, for the actual marks | 
: 5 ] t of test scores. 
cumulative record should be consulted. Phe counselee’s report of test sco 


я z с ave Deck 
he has heard them, is even. less dependable. School counselors. have 
known to administer tests whe 


n test results alre: 
would have furnished the necded information. 


Studying Developmental Trends. The counse 
formance, preferences, and pl 


À OMNES 
adv in the cumulative re 


lor may discover trends in [у 
ans by looking over entries made during ee 
sive years. For example, vocational preferences over a long period of time ien 
show a consistency that appears to point toward a definite occupational аге 
may present considerable 


variability. School marks may show consistent d 
formance over the years or may indicate abrupt changes at one or several point 
in the counselee’s development. | 
recreation, and hobbies offer clue 
ance offers a basis for making 


formance. Abrupt or unexpl 


Preferences for certain types of ood se 
5 to persistent interest patterns. Past fen 
at least tentative inferences about future el 
ained changes or reversals in trends suggest. pr? 
ated further. 

In study ing the cumulative 


counselor is attempting to о 
just his vocational plans, 


lems that should be Investig: 


the 


record from this longitudinal point of views 
> not 


ain an understanding of the total individual, 


mental ability, or some other specific aspect- 
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reviewing all the dev elopmental information, the counselor searches for major 
themes or patterns. For example, suppose that he finds that Joe Smith has 
been low in academic achievement and quite low in academic ability. He has, 
however, been high in ratings on industry and cooperativeness and has been 
oflices where there is more work than glory. A pat- 


quite active in minor c 
tern might be inferred of an individual with low ability and achievement who 
puts emphasis on gaining recognition by being helpful and cooperative. This 
inferred pattern is only a clue, however, which should be checked against 
other information. 

In another example, the cumulative record gave evidence that an only child 
had developed from a selfish, demanding, and thoroughly disliked individual 
into an adolescent who was well liked and who rated high on ability to get 
along with others. Occupational preferences, too, had tended to move toward 
those fields of work in which help to others plavs a major part. 

lt is thus a good idea for the counselor to look over the cumulative record 
for developmental trends before the conference with the counselee. These 
trends may offer clues that should be followed up. If, for example, the record 
showed that the counselee had been a persistent underachiever, the counselor 


Might raise a question about it or be particularly alert for counselee remarks 
aring out this point. To help bring the matter up the counselor might make 
‘comment such as, "How do vou feel about what you're doing as compared 
With what you are able to do?” Further, underachievement provides a number 
of specific clues that the counselor might want to investigate, such as study 


abits, physical condition, attitude toward school, or future plans. 

Sometimes the counselor may find that the counselee’s problem is revealed 
by the data in the record, although the counselee himself states his problem 
55 something entirely different. For example, a student who had consistently, 
‹ Ў sed an interest in mechanical things and stated 


ver а period of years, expre: 
his occupational goal as a television repairman put down his educational objec- 
tive as going to college. The occupational objective was unrelated to the edu- 
cational plan, but the counselee stated that his problem was one of not having 


Mancial resources to attend college! 

The developmental information contained in the cumulative record provides 
Valuable data about the counselee and suggests promising leads for further 
investigation, Along with the study from the developmental point of view, the 
sectional or status picture. 


Counselor investigates the cross- 

Obtaining Cross-sectional Data. As has been pointed out, the counselor 
Teviews data about various aspects of the counselee’s life in the longitudinal 
Study of the cumulative record. He also makes a careful check of the coun- 
selee's status at the present or at some past time. These two processes usually 
Would go on at the same time, but they are taken up separately here for 


“mphasis and to indicate the unique contribution of each type of information, 
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The cross-sectional study of the record consists of an examination of variou 
aspects of the counselee’s life to determine relationships, patterns, and bal ш 

: + has average sc arks 
For example, the counselor notes that the counselee ha: age school mark 


and low-average mental ability. He further dis 


SOVCTS that the counselee comes 
i F od is > el 1 
from a family where the highest amount of school completed is the eight! 


grade. The counselee has several brothers working in semiskilled jobs. Пе м 
now planning to attend college. Furthermore, the record reveals that the E 
selee does not participate in school activities and lists no hobbies or Jie a 
activities. The counselor might infer that the counselee, because of the fami у 
occupation and educational status, is putting a great deal of time i rapid 
schoolwork and hopes to achieve more than have other members of his л 
This, of course, is a very tentative inference that should be verified by check- 
ing with other data. The status picture here is one of lopsided development 
however. Е 

Filling in Gaps in Data and Locating Clues for Further Investigation. A care 
ful study of each item in the cumulative record is made so that no significant 
item will be overlooked. Individual items are closely checked, of course, in ү 
two previous approaches. | lowever, certain aspects of the detailed study of wie 
item are worth emphasizing again. Sometimes what appears to be a oe 
insignificant entry may give an important clue to а student's problem. T 
example, if the counselor did not notice that the counselee was а year үш 
than would be typical for his grade placement, he might fail to check on са 
sons for acceleration. At the same time the counselor would want to be bes 
for entries that should be carefully evaluated rather than accepted at face 
value. For example, if the entry "a natural leader” appeared under pene 
characteristics, the counselor might wonder what a “natural leader" is е 
what the person making the entry had in mind. If the counselor knows a 
author of the comment he will probably have some idea of what was meant 
However, it would not be wise to consider the student as an accomplished anc 
effective leader on the basis of this statement alone. 


sof 


3 a coul 
to counseling. It turned out later that the cot 

selee had been seriously ill and had rece 
time, with the result that he w 


In another example, the counselor failed to notice an excessive numbe 
absences several years prior at 
ived very poor preparation during p^ 
as handicapped in his present grade. Also, | 
still demanded the solicitous treatment that he had received during his illness 
In the counseling sessions, for some reason, he had not mentioned this ines 

The potential significance of each item in the cumulative record is Hee 
too extensive to go into here. Consider, for example, the number of referenc™ 
on the influence of parents’ occupations on the 
and occupational goals of the childre 
knowledge of pertinent rese 


local situation will dete 


socioeconomic status, mobility: 
n [тоо]. The counselor's background i 
arch, his experience, and his understanding of M 
rmine just how much interpretation he will be able t 


ake я " ; " R i ac 
make. How ever, questions that a counselor might ask about typical data in t 
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nificant aspects. 


cumulative record are given below to suggest some of the 


218, ch. 7; 240, pp. 64-68: 


References such as [78: 117, рр. 1347165: 187: 2 : 
253, ch. 13] provide excellent help in learning to interpret specific items. Я 

1. Name. What mental picture of the person does the name suggest? Stud- 
ies have shown that definite notions of person 
486]. While these stereotypes have no basis in fact, they may determine in part 
the reaction of others to the counselee. 

2. Date of birth. Note the age. whether retarded or accelerated in school, 


alities go with names [113. р. 


Whether or not same age of others in class. 

3. Place of birth. Is he a native of this part of the country? If not, from what 
section? Rural or urban? Customs of section from which he came? 

4. Parents or guardians. Are parents living? Living together? Separated? 
Divoreed? Are they about the same age? 
age? Are they in good health? 

5. Occupation of parents. 
training required? What is the status of the 
income level? Is the work seasonal or steady 

work 


How old compared with counselee's 


What is the level of occupation? Amount of 
occupation? What is the typical 
2 Present status on the job, for 


Is the mother working? 


example, supervisor, foreman, rank-and-file 4 
What kind of work? Rating of economic status of family? As is true with 
Names, there are stereotypes of the sorts of persons engaged in various occupa- 
tions [194, р. 328]. How might this affect the attitude of others toward the 
Parents? 

6. Residence, What is the section of town or country from which counselee 
Comes? What are characteristics and 

low many persons live in the home? 


attitudes of persons from this section? 
Who are they? Is there adequate room 


Or is ` 
"is the home crowded? 


7- Brothers and sisters. Is the counselee i c › i 
„evel of education of others? Level of 


an only child? How many siblings? 


Unselee's age in relation to others? 1 
Occupation if working? 

8. School progress and achievement. 
SED grade to grade? Accelerated or retarded? hat 
taking? What subjects does he appear to do best in? Is he cons 
ng well or poorly in related groups of sub- 


Has counscelee progressed normally 


What sort of curriculum is he 


stently better 


in these? Я doi 
' these? Is there a pattern of doir ; 
Jets, for example, those of a verbal nature, as compared with numerical? 
About y here does he rank in his class? 
education: 


What does this rank mean for further 
for example, does 10 per cent go to college, or 9o per cent attend? 
of the questions that may be raised in deriving as 
from individual items. You can, no doubt, think 
and other items in the record. The coun- 


These are only a few 


Much sioni s > 

; ich Significance as possible 
Of m, 
|. Many other questions about these c 
хог ofte ith of valuable information about the counsvlee by 


n overlooks a wed г 3 
of the cumulative record items. A careful 


Maki » a 

i iking only a superficial review 
Study should be part of the inference-making process that the counselor uses 
Wi 

vith all data. 
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Cautions in the Use of the Cumulative Record 


The counselor should keep two cautions in mind when using the cumu- 
lative record as a source of information for counseling. First, he should not 
jump to conclusions on the basis of data in the record, particularly one or two 
items. Second, he should evaluate with caution, if not outright suspicion, sub- 
jective items in the record. Teachers and teacher-counsclors sometimes state 
that they would prefer not to sce the cumulative record before helping ig 
pupil. The basis for this attitude may be their uncritical acceptance of all the 
data in the record, particularly the subjective items. lt is desirable to have as 
much information as possible about the counsclec, but it is also essential that 
this information should be evaluated in a professional manner by profession- 
ally competent persons. a 

An illustration of the error of jumping to conclusions is the case ol p 
counselee whose record contained a series of comments over a period ol aet 
room. 


to the effect that he was uncooperative and caused trouble in the cl | 
The counselee was low in mental ability, retarded in grade, and low in schoo! 
marks. Concluding that the counselee was a disciplinary problem pemi 
schoolwork was too difficult for him, the counselor began counseling with v 
preconceived notion and made very little progress in helping the counselee. з 
turned out that the counselee was а very poor reader. After remedial treat 
ment, he showed adequate ability and motivation to do satisfactory work, А 

It is better to think of the cumulative record as providing some rip 
which will be added to and checked against other data. It will thus help t i 
counsclor to gain a better understanding of the counselec rather than be ч я 
as the only source of information about him. It serves particularly well in pr? 
viding clues to employ in searching for further information. Subjective uae 
in particular, should be checked against similar data from other sources. i 
1 


counselor looks over a record he will notice that a great deal of inform: st 
€ 


of this tvpe is included, for example, ratings on adjustment, Jeadershiy 
initiative. These terms have different meanings for different raters. Often 


ү. 1 аге p a for 1 1 isi y i rends 
ratings are made for the entire vear, without any provision for showing 07 


he 


кочле ius с > Р a "Гече ratings 
or variations or for illustrating the rating with specific examples. These ИШ 


6 1 pe furnish 
and comments do indicate how others react to the counselee and thus Fur! 


data which should not be ignored, 


Synthesis of Data in the Cumulative Record 


< 
Айг Аи Я " ave been 
While different approaches to studying the cumulative record. have | 


Б я в . ч ad is t? 
taken up, it should be kept in mind that the purpose of using the record i5 


bara t ? $ m hese 
obtain a "; glimpse of a real live person" [218, p. 181]. All t СА 
Р Е ни, b h à ‚ max 
approaches are combined by the counselor to enable him to obtain the 27 
om { 4 eee jc 
mum information from the record and to organize it into as meaningful 2 1 
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ture of a person as possible. A more detailed discussion of the process of svn- 


thesizing and interpreting data is given in Chapter 11. 


John Doe's Cumulative Record 


After the first interview, the counselor, Mr. Doyle, went to the cumulative 
record file and took out John's record. As vou may remember, the counselor 


had noted several points about which he wanted more information. With these 


in mind, he now raises specific questions about information in the cumulative 


record, As he turns to the record for help, he has some definite points to check. 
ue is not simply looking for information, but instead for information which 
Will serve a particular purpose. `W 

1. What are actual marks? (What is the trend in these grades? Where has 
he done best? Poorest?) 


2. How about attempting to measure vocational interest? 


(Does the record 
Contain the results of measurements of this kind?) 

3. Need for more information about the home situation and John’s attitude 
toward parents. (What about the amount of education his parents had? What 
efect might this have on his parents’ plan for John?) 

+ What about values? (What are the things that John wants most? Puts 
the highest values on? What are the really important things to him?) 

5. How well does John compare with high school and college students in 
tcademic ability? (Does the record give any test scores that indicate academic 
ability?) ) 


Any leadership qualities? (Has he 


6. How does John get along with peers? 1 Е 2i 
rs think of his ability 


nid any offices in school organizations? What do teache 
; ees 

© influence others? Do peers accept him? Я н 
s up to now? Any consistency in these inter- 
s? Does 


7. What have been his interes i 1 
Sts? (Have vocational interests been the same for a number of yea 
affecting his interests? 


the re 


cord give any idea of the facto 
8. What do teachers think about 


John as to drive, interest, work habits? 
actually put on studying? How effectively 


9. How much time does John 
с ^" " ^ ES 
es he use his time? 
19. Check on tests already take 


У d PW. " > "s 
there enough information about the tes 
3 is compared with, whether or not he took the 


n, if any. (Have tests been given recently? 


ts taken so that the counselor can 


Чоок 
termine what group John w 
"Dpropy; J EM À ` 
PPropriate form of the test?) 
11. How about checking aptitudes in several ar 


tion 4 ; spes 
n In the record about aptitude tests? ) 
counselor used is shown on pages 100-101. 


Cs there any informa- 


The actual record that the s 
Additional Information Needed. The counselor found that the cumulative 
"сох did not furnish all the desired information about the counselee. Ile 


till had a number of unanswered questions and made notes of the things he 
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Cumulative 


Name: John J Doe 


Birthdate : September i, 1940 


Home address: 2/0 Sídesrreer, Hometown 
Telephone: 543 


Yeor 1955 - 56 E 1956 -57 [ 1957 -58 
4 = = 
School Hometown Hometown s S 
Grode | 9" 10% ME 
Chron. age 75 16 21 
ҮТЕ Subject Subject] 7]2] 7] Subjecr| | 2|" | Subject | 7 2 | 7| Subject] 7 21] 
pemet Eng. [с|с|с| erg. |c|a|o| бе С | | ED 
t Hist. |D|C|C| Hist. |C | 
E: E 
E Мот. |D|F|D| Mar^.|8 
5 Latin |C |D|C, Latin |F 
Average |° al 
grades, Е 
very coop- | 9 
erarive, a ГТ 


Comment 


Works hard, Almost a Shows some xc 


concerned failure, plans | improvement, 
обои? grades | fo do better but complains 


next yeor of lock of 


interest 7 
ee 9 
1 Test |Sc|IQ a Test |Sc}1Q}%} Test |$с10)%| Test |Sc|IQ|% Test |510 : 
Acodemic Р d 7 pit 
Optitude р | Oris aS 9 = - Pi 
— — || ——+ 
Test |Sc|lQ|%| Test |SclIQ|%| Test 
Reading lowo 0 
[ Z 
Ете УИ Er EIS 
SA Test |Sc|Gr|%| Test |SclGr|%| Test 
notes on | ^ 
Scores $5 
£I 
$ 
E [ | 
© t 
:—H 
o 
$ || 
al 
Ej 
$ | 
sil 
ja 1 | 
Notes: 


* Norm group 


THE 


CUMULATIVE 


RECORD 


IOI 


Record 
Name: John J. Doe 
Birthdate : September 1, 1940 
Occupation Education Religion Health Deceased date 
Fother Carpenter | 8 grade Protestant | Good Significant items 
Mother Housewite | 12 "grade | fair about family 
uu | Mother very anxious for 
ES - | John to finish school. 
iblings — | | Father questions the 
* Birthdate: value of college-prep 
th 
Sister | Student | 9"grade |e, 1 194q| 6000 course John is taking. 
Year and оде 1955 15 yrs | 1956 I6 yrs |1957 17 yrs | 1958 J8yrs 
Counselor Smith Jones | 
Att No unexcused No unexcused 
endance absences absences 
Discipli j 
us Academic Good Fair 
Personal Good Good 
Interest Sports, | Sports, | Е] 
5 In school ‘school paper school paper 
Out of school] Sports, job Sports, job 


Part-time helper 


Part-time clerk 


accomplishments 


Vocational in grocery store, | in grocery store 
experience clerking, store 

room 
Notable 


Health and 


Good, very active, 


Good, athletic 
ond energetic 


Physical vigor energetic 
Educational and College, doctor | College, 
vocational plans or lawyer | as perhaps 
Responsibility and] Good, very Very good 
dependability dependable 
с 
= i p Apporently no 
a Creotiveness and No special p ability 
Бело ability along these lines 
2 
M Follows the crowd, | Seems fo be able 
& | Influence but has some to get others 
E influence to шуй 
Wii ü | 
2 
& i Seems to be 
Social Well liked by popular, takes 
Odjustment classmates part im T ud 
activiti 
Counselor's notes 
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planned to check. To obtain the needed information he planned to use tech- 
niques such as those discussed in the following chapters. Ме first decided on 
what he and the counselee needed to know and then selected ways to obtain 
this information. The following are the still-unanswered questions which the 
counselor raised as he went over the cumulative record. 

1. John's developing intere 
how consistent they were. 


sts-how they started, what influenced them. 


2. More information about values. 

3. Мег 

4. An estimate of achievement in subject areas. 

5. More information about how others react to John. Also, some informa- 
tion about his behavior in various situations. CA student can sometimes put on 
a pretty good “act” for the counselor.) 


sure of academic ability. 


6. Some information about the relative strengths and weaknesses of apti- 
tudes. What kinds of things can John do best? 

7. The way John uses his time. How much time does he actually put on 
studying? 

8. A check on rcading ability, in view of John's "dislike" of reading. 

9. Since the academic aptitude test and the reading test on the cumulative 
record were given in the freshman year, and since score, norm group 
Cexplained in Chapter 5), and form of test were not given, the counselor 
decided that he would not depend upon these measurements. 

Several additional questions were raised by the counselor after he had 
reviewed the record and noted down the questions listed above. 


1. Would health and physical ability be a handicap or an asset in vocational 
planning? 


2. Is John's personality generall 
others, or is it more suited to a job of 


uited to work in which he deals with 
a secluded nature? Why? 

3. If John went to college, how much of a financial problem would he and 
his family have? 

The first nine questions were the unanswered parts of those that were 
raised by the counselor during and after the first interview. The review of the 
cumulative record suggested still more questions. Quite often the counselor 
finds that additional information gives rise to ne 


; w questions. 
Note that the counselor, at this point, is still raising que: 
ІЧ 


( stions and searching 
for information rather than making inferences about the 


! DER meaning of the infor 
mation. However, it is possible to see the tentative inferences behind some of 
his questions; for example, is poor reading ability the basis for John's dislike 


of reading? 
SUMMARY 


The cumulative record furnishes much valuable information for the counselor te 
use in understanding the counselee. It also provides clues for further exploration. 
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‘The counselor studies the record to obtain a picture of the whole person. He may 
combine longitudinal and cross-sectional methods with a detailed study of each 
item to obtain the most information possible. The data from the record should not 


be used alone but should be compared with other data. Subjective items should be 


appraised with caution. Snap judgments about the counselee are often erroneous 


and harmful and may considerably reduce the effectiveness of counseling. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


т. What general type of information about the counselee might you expect to 
find in the cumulative record? 

2. What is meant by a developmental or longitudinal picture of the counsele 

3. What is meant by cross-sectional description of the counselec? Is this type of 


description dynamic or static? 

4 Describe a suitable approach for the counselor to use in studying the cumu- 
lative record. What would he do first, second, and so on? 

5. How might the counselor use information from the cumulative record in the 


counseling se 
6. Why is 
other information? 
7. What cautions should the counselor observe in using the cumulative record? 


ion? 
it essential for the counselor to combine cumulative record data with 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Obtain copies of cumulative record forms used in other schools and determine 
What sorts of information they contain. 
Using the items in a cumulative record form, write out a list of significant 
questions about each one. Also suggest ways that items may be compared. 


3. Look over an actual cumulative record of a pupil. Can you detect a problem 


Irom the information? 

+ Starting with a problem exhibited by a pupil, look over the cumulative record 
for clues as to the cause. Formulate questions about additional data needed. Make 
Plans for an interview with the pupil. 

S Asl am experienced counselor how he uses the cumulative record. Inquire 
about how he studies the record as well as w hat he does in the interview as a result 
of his study of the record. You might question several counselors and compare their 
answers, 

6. Ask an experienced counselor if he will “think out loud" as he looks over a 
Cumulative record. H possible, record what he says. Does he use an identifiable 


ины ; 
Process? IF so, evaluate it. 


CHAPTER 5 


‘Tests 


ніѕ AND the next chapter deal with the use of tests in 

TS counseling process and counselor activ ities in 

learning about the individual through test results. This chapter contains a 

brief discussion of some technical information basic to the understanding of 

tests, such as types of tests, meaning of test scores, reliability and validity, and 

norm groups. The next chapter provides a discussion of what the counselor 
does about selecting and interpreting tests in the counseling situation. 


Testing and the Counseling Process 


Testing is not in itself a counscling technique. Giving tests to a counsclec. 
interpreting results, and combining them with other data are counsclor activi- 
ties. It is only when tests are selected and results interpreted in the equ; 
process that testing actually becomes an aspect of. counseling methods anc 


^ ^ : А б z inis- 
techniques. 1 hus topics such as setting up a school testing program, admini 


tering group tests, administrative use of test results, and others related to the 
school guidance program are not taken up here. There are some excellent rel- 
erences on these and related topics [75, chs. 1-4: 77. pp. 196-200; 78; 130. PP 
194-241; 163, ch. 6; 180, pp. 146-150; 238, chs. 1-9; 239, chs. 5-7, 9-11: 254 


eh. 7; 261, chs. 7-11]. Of especial value are Froehlich and Benson [75] and 
Traxler [238, 239]. 


‘The use of tests is a major field of study in itself, and it may seem ambitious 
to present a treatment here in two chapters. Howey 


it seems justified by 
emphasizing, first, a minimum of basic information that the 


to know about tests, and second, learning how to use re 
cific tests. No particular tests are discussed in these 
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counselor needs 
ferences to utilize spe 
chapters, as there are 
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excellent sources of information about tests [35. 36. 220]. А brief discussion of 
a number of tests here would only be misleading in that it could not treat them 
үгү. Thus extensive reading and study 


as comprehensively as would be nece 
are suggested in conjunction with this and the next chapter. The counselor 
should know where to go for additional information whenever the need arises. 


This discussion deals primarily with the types of tests commonly used in 


high school and college. Performance tests individual tests of mental ability 


and other clinical tests, and projective tests are omitted, Most of these tests. 


Which require special training to administer and interpret, would be infre- 
quently used by the typical counselor. If the counselor had occasion to use the 


results of these spe 


l tests, he should be furnished a nontechnical interpreta- 
tion. If he plans to administer any of them, except perhaps several relatively 


simple performance tests of manual dexterity, he should take courses to pre- 
pare him to do so. Actually, many of the test results that the counselor uses 
Will be from tests given routinely in the school guidance program. With par- 
ticular counselees, however, the counselor will have occasion to select and use 
other tests, 


Psychological Tests 


There appears to be a great deal of misunderstanding about the meaning 
of the term psychological tests, what these tests are supposed to measure, and 
xample, some school counselors 


What should be done with the results. For 
Consider counseling not much more than interpreting test scores to the coun- 
selee, Some Ginie think of tests as the “answer” to their problems. There 
are some counselors who consider tests as having little or no practical value. 
All these positions represent misconceptions of the proper use of tests in coun- 
seling, A balanced viewpoint, in w hich the uses as well as the limitations of 
tests are recognized, is the most desirable one. This “balanced” point of view is 
Most necessary for the ty pe of counseling discussed in this book. As has been 
Pointed out, tests mav not be needed with all counselees. Then too, with some 
approaches m counseling or psychotherapy, tests may not. be applicable. 
Schools” of counseling or counseling approaches, discussed in Chapter 1, 
USC test results in various ways. 

With this word of caution, the question of what tests are will now be taken 
Up. Psychological tests аге instruments for obtaining samples of what the 
Counselee can do or what he thinks or believes. These behavior samples enable 
the counselor to make inferences about the counselee's present status and how 
he will react in various situations, both present and future. For example, a 
test of intelligence pros ides a basis for the counselor to make an inference 
about the counselee’s mental ability and how much he could learn in school. 
Some tests are in the nature of inventories or check lists, with no right or 


Wrong answers: others are more like the usual teacher-made tests, in that there 


ILING 
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are correct and incorrect responses. When tests are used to Hs pus 
such as intelligence or mechanical interest, it is assumed that such SUN ES 
in the individual, that they can be measured with tests, and that they are rcl 

tively stable or consistent from day to day 


- The practice of using Leni uis 
traits i ing i "ever, in c ict wi б concept of the per- 
of traits in counseling is not, however, in conflict with the c v 1 а 
ў ioni rganized whole. This is discussed in more det 
son as a functioning and organized whole. This is discussed. i 


in Chapter 6. 


Classification of Tests. One way to classify tests is by the terms sent Ole 
speed. Power tests determine how much the individual can do упы 2 E 
ited by time. Usually the test is organized so that it becomes Ly dee 
more difficult. Speed tests have time limits which must be strictly observed: 


i i sing it will have time to complete 
Usually the test is designed so that no one taking it will have time t 1 


all the items. If many persons should get a high or perfect score, test 
would not give evidence of which ones were better in the trait ше. s 
Most tests can also be classified as either paper-and-pencil or performant í 
CNot all can, however; clinical or individual tests that call for verbal response 


. 3 » individual to 
do not fall into either category.) Performance tests enable the individu 


EM C Н K. " ` boards. 
indicate ability of one sort or another with such materials as puzzle 1 


К Е аа ОТТ vasured 
pegs, or blocks which the examinee actually uses. Fy pical abilities me 
are mechanical unde 


i х teri Paper 
rstanding, abstract reasoning, and finger dexterity. ni 
€ up a greater majority of the tests used in high | s 

1 : indivi © ау also 
ifed as group or individual. Any group test may а 


and-pencil tests mak 
Tests can be class 
administered to one 


T. Р ancil tests 
person. The group tests are usually paper and-peneil 
although a few perf 


; x at once: 
ormance tests may be given to several persons at 


Р А aimes These 
Individual tests are those which must be given to one person at a time. 


tests usually require spec 


rS Кар ‚ given by 
il training to administer and should not be gi 


- е ч t are group 
his training. Most of the tests used in the school are Y 
tests, and most counseling will 


are used at all. 


persons not hay Ing t 


8 ОКК 
involve only group-test results, if test ! 


The most useful way for the 


" Р shat they 
counselor to classify tests is by what 
measure, such as 


aptitudes or interests 
tests will now be taken up. 


) Simi 
PD 2s E - elaseif ving 
This method of grouping or classil! 


What Tests Measure 


Я 5 r ; А Pas 
Psychological tests fit rather naturally into the following categories: 1 


ie 

А x à : inde 

» vocational aptitude, personality, and interest. AN t yet 
: aig’ tert i 

rms is essential for the ind inter} 


gence, achievement 
standing of these te 


counselor in selecting 


ing test results, 


Intelligence, 


Actually this is not one tri 
the use 


of symbols, such as words 
gence tests give 


cs 
it but a group of traits that n 
‚ numbers, or abstract symbols. Many is of 
which is often referred to as a i 
separate score: 


Som 
one score, global score. 507 
s 
the newer tests give 


15 
E "m s : xp ich j, 
s for specific aspects of intelligence st 
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verbal or numerical. Usually intelligence is thought of as the ability to do 
schoolwor 


Cacademic aptitude), and many intelligence tests are evaluated 


on the basis of how well they predict success in academic studies. However, a 
helpful way to think of this type of test is in terms of the student's ability to 
understand and use symbols, that is, to use language, numbers, and abstract 
concepts both in and out of school. 

Achievement. This group of tests is primarily composed of those that meas- 
ure achievement in school subjects. It also includes such things as reading 
ability, vocabulary level, and the like. The counselor often uses achievement 
tests as a basis for estimating the counselee's level of achievement because his 
grade level and courses taken may not furnish sufficient data to compare the 


counselee with others. Achievement of the sort discussed here is largely a func- 


tion of intelligence, but there is not a one-to-one relationship. 

Vocational Aptitude. This term is used here to indicate a specific trait or 
ability needed in an occupation. For example, an assembly job involving small 
Parts may require finger dexterity. "Thus finger dexterity would be a vocational 
Aptitude needed for the job. Other aptitudes would be needed, however, 
be: i 


des this particular one. The term aptitude is also used in another way, with 
Which the counselor should be familiar, to indicate aptitude for an occupation 
ora type of training, which is, of course, a much broader meaning than the 
“specific trait” used above. For example, it may be said that a counselee has 


aptitude for work as an auto mechanic, meaning that he has all the various 
Sorts of specific aptitudes needed to be successful in this occupation. | 

Personality. This area includes the individual's attitudes toward himself, 
toward others, and about various aspects of his life, including how he thinks 


others regard him. Personality tests of the sort frequently used in the school 


statements which the individual checks as 


Consist of a series of questions or ч 
üpplving or not applying to him. The items may be added up to indicate prob- 
emiti various arcas Рел be used to classify the individual as to personality 
traits, 
Projective tests are also a type of personality test, from which more of a 

E ined. The counselor should be 


global approach to the total personality is obt 
Very c. 


autious in the use of tests of personality because the simpler personality 
lests that are gencrally used do not give as dependable information as other 
tests, For example, one limitation is that they do not provide much helpful 
information w ith which the counselor can predict w hat the counselee will do 
Ог what he is actually like. There is much overlapping of groups or classifica- 
tions into « hich the results place the individual. Little is known as to what 


educational or occupational arcas are best suited for types of persons, as class 
fied by these tests. 

Interest. This arca, which is actually an aspect of personality, has special 
Significance for counseling where educational and vocational problems are 
involved; it is therefore ord separately. The term vocational interest 
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5 i ` patterni ` likes and dis- 
is widely used and generally understood. It is the patterning of likes ar 


likes of the individual that has implications for occupational choice. Intere 


tests are made up of many items or questions, among which the си 
indicates a preference. These items are scored in various ways to show th 
counselee's occupational preferences. | | AE: 

These five groupings of test measurement are, ol course, quite ad 
Within each are more specific categories of tests. For example, in the yeux 
ment category, there are tests of achievement in English, mathematics, socia 
studies, and other subject 


s. A comprehensive listing by categories way 
be found in Refs. [35. 36]. To determine what a particular test measures the 
counselor should study the manual, check reviews in these references, and look 
over research and summaries of research such as contained in Ref. [220]. 


What Test Results Mean 


Knowing the general category of the test and being familiar with the ee 
trait or traits measured still does not provide all the information iae, Mn 
determine the meaning of the score. The counselor also must know the fo 
lowing: 

1. What the particular суре of numerical score means А 

2. The group that was used as a basis for the norms from which the coun 
selee’s score was obtained 

3. How consistently the test measures 


4. How precisely the test measures what it purports to measure А 

5. The meaning of similarities or differences in test scores when two ©! 
more tests are used 

Each of these topics will be take 


S A Я ; Yefore 
n up in one of the following sections. Bel 
this, however, it is worth e 


rn "T ads get 
mphasizing again that the counselor needs to 8 M 
s 2 3 Mc д COssar 
firmly in mind what the test measures, This might seem to be an unnecess a 
5 г instances 
has personally witnessed a number of insta! 


: ju san do 
as interpreted as a measure of “what vou C! 


caution. However, the author 
in which an interest test w 


Я): ; . А трос and 
best,” and an aptitude battery profile was interpreted as a measure of likes а 
dislikes. 


Types of Scores Frequently Used 


Y ей HIE к ү i К x Я ients. oF 
Test results are usually given in percentile ranks, intelligence quotient 

mental ages. Less frequently used but 

deciles or quartiles. 


р > ‚ form О 
also important are scores in the fon nc 
In. connection with te 25 
median are also used. Not employed 


tioned but becoming increasingly 
scores. The counselor should unde 
be able to describe the 


st scores, the terms mean n- 
as frequently as the first three ty pes ойн 
important аге various types of standar 

rstand what cach of t 


g ant 
hese types means 
score in terms that the 


coun sel ee сап u ndersta n d . 
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Percentiles and Related Scores—Quartiles, Deciles, and the Median. These 
types of scores, particularly percentiles, are widely used. A percentile rank 


indicates the individual's standing compared with others. It is the percentage 
of persons who scored below the individual [113. p. 109]. For example, if a 
counselee has a percentile rank of 60 on a test, he did better than 60 out of 100 


who took the test. If he has a percentile rank of 5o. he is just 
at the middle of the group. 


The centile scale is simply the division of a group of test 
scores Cor other data) into тоо units. Each unit includes 1 per 
cent of the scores. This scale, with many of the centile points 
identified, is shown here. These centile points div ide up the 
Sroup of scores. The percentile rank is where the particular 
Counselee's score places him on this scale [113, p. 109]. Notice 
that the units of the scale are closer together near the middle 
than they are at the extremes. The reason for this spacing will 
be given later. 

sions on the scale; it 


The illustration shows only the divi 
does not include the test scores of others that are needed to 
obtain the counselee’s percentile rank. Test manuals or profile 
sheets furnish the data to convert the counselee's score to a 
Percentile rank. 

The counselor needs to know more than simply the centile 
rank to understand the meaning of the counselee’s score. He 
Needs to be able to apply qualitative terms to the rank. What 
а high rank? What is an average rank? How many various 
tanks be described? A percentile rank of 75 or above indicates 
group with 


that the counselee is in the upper one-fourth of the 
Whom he is compared. This would appear to be comparatively 
high, A percentile rank of 25 or below indicates that he is in 
the lowest one-fourth. This is a comparatively low rank and 
Suggests that the counselee does not have much of what the 
test Measures in relation to the 
Pared, In the middle area, with ranks between 30 and 70, it is 
dificult to say that the counselee is much different from aver- 
age. 4 a percentile rank of 35 
But this type of score 


group with which he is com- 
5 


š Vhis, of course, does not mean that 
'S not appreciably lower than one of 65. 
tends to exaggerate differences in the middle ranges, in the 4os, 
595, and Gust andl to minimize differences at the extremes. The 
Stale’ here illustrates this point. The centile points have 
Sen spaced according to a normal distribution (discussed later) 
o show more clearly “the differences among various points. It is 
difficult to provide guides for evaluating percentile ranks with- 
out bringing in the concept of standard scores. Therefore some 


Centile Scale 


100—] 
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additional points about percentile ranks will be discussed when standard 
are taken up. 


scores 
" Even if the counselee has had percentile ranks explained to him, it is not 
usually too helpful to tell him simply that he ranks at “the 75th percentile 
on mechanical ability.” Some verbal explanation is also needed. Numbers are 
easily misinterpreted by the counselee. For example, a counselee appeared | 
be quite crestfallen when told that he ranked at the 74th percentile in menta 
ability. Пе explained later that he thought he had failed because 75 was the 
passing mark in his school! In another instance, when 1Q scor 
out in a junior high school, an : 


were givel 


ry parent came to sce the principal and 
demanded to know why her son w s doing unsatisfactory work. “Ile ought 
to be passing! He got 8o on that ‘test’ and 75 is passing!” It should be kept in 
mind that the explanation should be put in words that the counselee SU 
understand. Counselees have varying levels of ability to grasp score interpre 
tations. 

To return to the matter of des 
gestions are made. If the score is 
the group, the score may be d 


ab ir " "TS 
ribing specific scores, the following a 

г . о 
50 or close to it, that is, near the middle of 


ibed as “average” or “around the middle of 
the group,” with the counselor naming the group, for example, liberal 2p 
college freshmen. The counselor might also say that the counselee has an d 
quate amount of what is measured to get along with others in the group WI" 
whom he is compared. He is neither outstanding nor weak. For example, Sup 
pose that the counselee’ da 


s mental ability is being measured and he is be a 
compared with other high school seniors. He ranks at the soth percentile. oS 
far as mental ability is concerned, he has about the same as the "average 
senior. Furthermore, on thosc tasks involving mental abi able 
to do about av erage work. 


ty he should be ар“ 
This does not mean that he will do it, nor does it 
mean that he could not do better than average also 
need to know what letter mark w. for example, the | 
age senior may receive a B. For a better comparison with his particular class 
or school group the counselor would need local norms (discussed later). — |. 

How about scores that do not fall near the middle of the group? 1 lalf of the 
individuals fall between the 25th and the 75th percentile. As has been pointes 
out, this is considered to be roughly 
305 might be described as ; 
below ay erage.” 


work. The counselor would А 
П ayer" 
as considered average: P 


: ў 4 the 
in the average range. Scores arein ы 
“ 2 " З K «Бори 
low average” and those around the 405 as slight 


"TD pe 
The counselee could be and 


given these descriptive terms 
told that he is ‘ 


‘about where most people are 


ы ‚ 605 
Phen scores around the 


could be described as slightly above average" and in the 7os as “high 2** t 
aon Ds ce ulus 1 Р ^ «e mos 
age.” The counselor could add that, while the counselee is about where ™ 


others are, 


he appears to have a little more of what is measured. than in 
average, or that he definitely has more di en 
60 out of 100 who took the test 
included the counselee’ 


of what is measured, doing be 


: Bs won that 
‚ ог 70 out of 100. Thus an explanation t 


РЕСЕ р У s dle; an" 
s score, where it places him on the 100-point scale, 
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а statement about how much ог how little of what is measured he possesses. 
would scem to be adequate. Examples of counselors’ explanations are given in 
the next chapter. 

Suppose that the counselee ranks around the 15th, 20th, or 25th percentile. 
The counselee may be told that he is low in what the test measures and that 
he would be at the lower end of the group with which he is compared. If he 
ranks at the roth percentile and below, he could be described as “very low" 
and quite lacking in what the test measures. The illustration on page 109 gives 
some indication of the importance of differences of centile scores from about 


is around 75, 80, or 85 he could 


то to about 1. Then if the counselee's score 
be told that he is high in what the test measures, has more of it than three- 
fourths of the group, and should be able to perform very well or in an excel- 
lent manner on what the test measures. A percentile rank of 90 or above is 
extremely high: the counselee could be described as being at the top of the 
group and having a very great amount of what the test measures. He should 
be Superior to most persons in the group in the ability or other characteristic 
measured. This illustration shows that there is a great difference between 
centile points from go up. й 

The descriptive terms given above are rather arbitrary. They seem to be 
accurate enough for most purposes although they may not be the same as 
sts have profile sheets that 


those given in other sources. For example, some te 
Provide specific interpretations for various percentile ranks. 

Quartile and decile scores are interpreted in the same way as centile scores, 
Quartile points divide the group of scores into fourths, as shown in the illus- 


tration below, 
Quartile Scale 


Highest one-fourth 


+h centile) 


— Third quartile point [same as 
Next highest one-fourth 


— Second quartile point (or median} (some os 50th centile) 
Next highest one-fourth 
— First quartile point (some as 25th centile) 


Lowest one-fourth 


— 


Quartiles, like centiles. are points on a scale. The interpretation cannot be 
35 precise as it is for centiles but the same descriptive terms may be used. If the 
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rth а he 

/ i ividi lowest one-fourth and t 

counselee’s score was below the point dividing the “ia spin ear der 
3 1 ne fe 1 1 d "CS € a- a 

next one-fourth, he could be described as falling in the lowes 

low in the trait measured. Note that the s 


cond quartile point is the same ДУ 
D ат её ints are given in 

the median or mid-point of all the scores. Other quartile points are give 
the illustration. B АА 
і ivi scores i snths. The low numbers 
Decile points divide the total group of scores into tenths, 1 | f gita 
start at the bottom of the scale; thus the first decile point is at the 10 | oA 
it £ The cile marks 
and it marks the upper limit for the lowest one-tenth. The Due r on 

i i ighes 'r cent fall. T ay that the co 

that point above which the highest 10 per cent fall. Thus to s wt 

selee is above the gth decile is to s 


y that he is in the highest 10 per cent = 
the group. The same descriptive statements used for centiles may а кз 
for deciles. It should be kept in mind that differences near the midc E ee 
scale are exaggerated and those at the extremes are minimized. as shown 
illustration on page 109. M RAE е 
Standard Scores and Similar Type Scores. These types of scores are | d 
ticular importance because they provide a basis for the counselor to Ihe yk 
and interpret other scores, such as percentile ranks [240, p. ised сани 
standard scores is becoming more widespread and many of the newer tests e 
results in this form. 
A standard score, or any of its variations, is 
individual's score varies from the mean or ave age of all scores in the Жү 
On page 113 is a curve of normal distribution with centile points, stand aie 
scores (also called “z” scores), and standard deviations. The normal сигу 


"m ә ith the 
shows the way that scores on a test usually look if they are plotted with 
size of the score along the 


eee ; Jh the 
an indication of how much tl 


1 «nale that 
bottom and the number of persons. making 
score represented by the height. The 


but it is possible to normalize 
scores usually represe 
which represents the 
far fewer individuals 
the right are the 


; i j is shape: 

у do not always fall in exactly this sha] ч 
if T ave as tes 

them if they do not. Thus what we have as 


nt this sort of distribution. Note that the larger a 5 
greater majority of individuals, vue 
at the extremes. On the left 
higher ones. Centile 
Standard scores and stand 
deviations will be take 


is near the middle, 
are the lower scores and г 
points have already been discussc^ 
ard deviations will now be explained. Standart 
n up first, as they are the 
ately 34 per cent of the 
low the mean or 
cent of the scores are in that ] 


and below the mean. Note 
majority of test results in tl 
fall between one and two st 
low and high sides are 
Approximately 2 pe 
the me 


basis of standard scores: ? 
scores fall either one малба 
average. Thus approximately 68 pe 
arge middle space one 
that these scores. 
his 


Note that approxim 
deviation above or be 


standard deviation e 
are bunched together, with ee 
area. Approximately 13 per cent of the scores 
andard deviations from the mean, When both " 
added together, this totals approximately 26 per E 
r cent fall above or below two standard deviations fro? 


i is makes ; i : toe (ThE 
an. This makes a tot ximately 4 per cent for both sides. Cl 


al of appro: 
total is less than 100 pe to rounding, ) 
g. 


r cent due 


s 113 


The standard deviation, a measure of dispersion, is the most meaningful 
red with the group. If the coun- 


portrayal of the individual's standing comp: 
зоғ has:a: mental picture of the normal curve and the location of standard 
deviations on this curve, he is in a position to make an accurate interpretation 
of various types of scores. 

The standard deviation is derived as follows: 


| ch individual — average or mean Y? 
score 7 for the group 
Standard deviation = V s- - 280 
number of individuals in the group 
For greater case of interpretation and to eliminate minus numbers, scores 
are often converted into standard scores with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of то; these ty pes of scores are called “z” scores. The computation is 
ds follows: 
S the individual's score — mean of the group 
№ tandard score Or 7 score 3 
standard deviation 


Many lest scores are given according to the above system. 
and standard 


lt is now possible to compare centile points, standard score: 
deviations, Note that the large middle group is between a standard score of 
39 and one of 6o. This group is also between centile points of 15.9 and 84.1. 
This does not mean that thev are all the same or all average. However, it does 


Suggest that they constitute a group that is neither very high nor very low, and 
that centile scores in this range are not as different as those below 49 or above 
s s rang 


на are quite low or quite high. The curve below clearly shows the dif- 
erences among scores at the extremes. For example, there is as great a dis- 


tance Р ө è 
nee between centile scores of 84 and 9 
and 84! 


as there is between scores of 50 


Meon or average 


| 13% 
| 


Br 

emis points 23 159 309 50 691 841 977 

шша Ог Z scores 30 40 45 50 55 60 E 
dard deviations RU -1 0 M" ud 
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How can the standard scores be described? Note that 50 is ws od the 
descriptive terms used carlier with centiles would apply to standard о 
In fact, they were based on the standard score scale and the normal “з 
rather than оп the centile scale. Scores from about the 3oth to the о 
centiles were described as roughly in the average range. Note that these are 
about the same as standard scores of 45 to 55. Standard scores between 40 and 
45 could be described as low to low av erage and those between 55 and 60 1] 
high average to high. Those which fall below the standard score of 40 wou ; 
be quite low, and those below 30 would be extremely low. On the other ей, 
standard scores of 60 or above would be quite high, and those of 7o or above 
would be extremely high. The curve illustrates where the counselee stands in 
comparison with the total group when he has a particular percentile rank or 
standard score. 


e H - . : MU or 
The Intelligence Quotient and Mental Age. The intelligence quotient 0 
ІО is the ratio of an individual's mental age to his chronological age: it 
computed as follows: 


; : mental age 
Intelligence quotient or IQ = Sedo 


age 


chronologi 
Usually the test provides a г; 
the IQ. It also gives the ment 
the IQ. The intelligence quotient and mental age show the counselee’s menta 


ability compared with the general population, not a select group such as high 
school seniors or college freshmen, 


. + 1 о 

aw score which may be converted directly int 
à А. s 

al age or MA from which the counselor compute 


Of utmost importance in interpreting IQ scores is the fact that scores from 
different tests do not mean the same thing. Thus an IQ of 115 on one test 


os Cesena} ч 5207 
does not necessarily mean the same level of mental ability as an IQ of 115 9! 
another test. The following de ] 


des : pe test, 
hc Seriptve categories apply to one specific tes 
the Binet test [122, р. 97]. | 
Above 140 Near genius ог genius 
120-140 Very Superior intelligence 
110-120 Superior intelligence 
90-110 Normal or average intelligence 
30— " у Mt p 
= A Dullness, rarely classified as feeble-minded 
70-80 Borderline deficiency, sometimes classifiable 
Бы ы as dull—often as feeble-minded 
Below 70 Definite feeble mindedness 
JL: 4 + ч rilv 
| " hile these are widely used for this Particular test, they do not necessarilt 
pp'y to the results of other tests [256, PP: 37-39]. One reason why they 4" 
not c аг: 5 fe bore У ч S r ; à jiffer 
t rus ble is because the standard deviations of the various tests are diffe! 
ent. For exa ы > standar iati б Ты í 
Thus ; oum the standard deviation of the Binet test is 16 [229, р. 2°. 
scan IO of ite ac ane standard deviation ; | 
132 is two stand ў 


m DR ibove the mean, and onc 
ard deviations above the me: 


M splot 
an [229, paa]. he counsel 


Tis 


needs to check the test manual for the meaning of the 1Q for the particular 
test he uses. 

For some intelligence tests, scores are available in percentile ranks or stand- 
ard scores. These are interpreted in the manner already discussed. 

It is now time to consider another important aspect of testing, the stability 
of the test score. 


Reliability or Consistency of the Test Score 


Knowing what the test measures and what the numerical score means is 
still not enough to enable the counselor to interpret the results. Пе also needs 
istently, or whether dependence 


to know whether or not the test measures cons 
can be put on its results. Obviously, if the counsclee made one score one day 
and a quite different score the next on the same test, the test results would not 
be very useful. However, fluctuations may be caused by conditions not attrib- 
utable to the test itself, for example, the physical or mental condition of the 
ctions during the testing session. 


Counselee, faulty test administration, or distr ! i 

In the first place, a test should have a certain level of reliability to be useful. 
For the types of tests considered here, this reliability is expressed by a number 
Called a coefficient of reliability. Several methods of determining reliability are 
given in Refs. [irg p. 28: 85. рр. 213-215] às follows: the coefficient. of 
Internal consistency Ccorrelating parts oft d 
n two forms of the same test given at the 


he test with each other); coefficient 
of equ; n З 

if equivalence (correlation betwee 
Same time); and coefficient of stability Ene same tes 
at two different times). The coefficient of reliability is a statistic indicating the 
is no set rule as to just how large the relia- 


Ccorrelation between the same test given 


s gree of relationship. While there 

bility coefficient should be, a good rule чы Ў 

above [220 p. 651]. The test manual should be checked for information 
220, p. 651]. х 


about reliability, and other sources of information [35. 36] should be reviewed. 

It is particularly important to check the reliability of subtests. Many tests 
Sive scores for parts of the tests as well as for the total test. These parts of the 
test, or 


of thumb is that it should be .85 or 


liable as the total test; however, the test 
ion that they à 
subtest scores he should check to 


subtests, may not be as re 
me e A x : ress 
Manual may give the reader the impress 


"ore the counselor makes use of these ; 
dete according to the standard given above. 


e just as reliable. 


"mine if they are adequately reliable o. S 
à ist the counselor in interpreting the test score 


E Another concept that will as 
15 Ферре 
‘statistic called the standard е 


Sense of з — 
ase of a mistake, but rather a vari : 
Tepeated st. Suppose that to get the counselee's true 


Score 


rror of measurement. It is not an error in the 


ation in test results to be expected with 


administrations of the te ARDT nes lee Id 
the test were given over and over agam. The RoUnseiee: меш пена 
sli rg 5 E D e utn 
ghtly different score each time. The stand 
low ^ се : 
PW much his score would be expected to vary. 
ive the same type tests to measure the same 


ard error of measurement indicates 
It is not possible, of course, to 


counselee a large number of the 
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thing, so the counselor has to take his results on one or two d lt is inr 
that if the counselee were given the same test many times his scores 
vary on both sides of his true score, which is never known. VERD 
To explain this point further, suppose vou were measuring e ble veru 
vardstick and wanted the results to the closest one-hundredth of inc E bs 
probably would be a little over the exact measurement of the table os п, 
and a little under it the next. You can, of course, obtain the exact measure 
of the table if you have accurate enough instruments. In measuring psycho 
logical traits, it is not pc 


дө 
sible to get the exact measurement but only 
D ЖАПШЕ А ; +h dependence can 
approximate it. The coefficient of reliability tells how much dependenc 
be put on the counselce’s score as an approximation of his true score. 


The standard error of measurement has a more concrete meaning for ше 
counselor than the coefficient of reliability. From the standard error of poer 
urement the counselor may estimate how far the obtained or actual test score 
is from the counscle 


true score. The obtained score is an estimate of the i 
score. The score that the counselee actually obtained may be expected to 
within one standard deviation above or below the true score about two-thirds 
of the time. An illustration should help to make this clearer. : е 

Suppose that Bill Smith had an IQ of 106 obtained by one of the yum 
used paper-and-pencil tests. The counselor looks in the test manual and s 
that the standard error of measurement is four IO points. CThis should be n 
the manual, but if it is not, it can be quickly computed in a manner aru 
later.) The counselor may interpret this as follows: “Bill made a score of 10 1 
I cannot say that this is the true score that represents Bill's intelligence, Би ^ 
сап say that about two-thirds, or 68 per cent, of the time his obtained pte 
would be expected to be within four points of his true score. This gives me 4 
fair degree of confidence that Bill is over 100 in mental ability or in the range 
of 102 to 110.” А 

The counselor cannot say with much confidence, however, that Joc Jones 
with an IQ of 168, is more intelligent than Bill with his IQ of тоб. 

Now suppose that the counselor wanted to be 
Bill's true score. He could say that about 95 pe 
score would not be more than two stand 
This is a much better estimate of his true 
to the range of scores that must be 


more precise in estimating 
r cent of the time his obtaint* 
ard deviations from his true scor 
score, but notice what has happene® 
used. It is now 98 to 1 14! The counselor 
worth while. The answer is that they af 


spss Р est 
Thus the counselor should understand that t 
results do vary and that the exact numcrical 


may wonder whether or not tests are 
if they are used correctly * 


; : Р ute 
score is not a fixed and absol 
value. f 
c ; , А ; ror ol 
One further point should be made in connection with the standard erro! T 
aeree © у 7 > : "sher tHe 
measurement. The greater the range of scores in the group, the higher 


reliability is likely to be. The r 


? «rus : ast results 
= саѕоп for this is obvious when the test res 
of a group of greatly varying 


тҮ H d Я ost 
ability are compared with those of a group V h 
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abilities are almost the same. Оп a retest a difference of only a few points may 
have a marked effect on the coefficient of reliability of the group that is made 
up of similar individuals. In the group made up of individuals who vary 
widely in ability (for example, grades 4 through 8), however, the low ones 
would be quite low and tend to stay in their relative position, The same would 
be true for the high ones. Thus the counselor should consider the characteris- 
tics of the norm group when interpreting the reliability of a test. The norm 
group should be made up of individuals similar to the counselee. 

As has been pointed out, the standard error of measurement, for the particu- 
lar group with whom you wish to compare the counselee, should be given in 
the test manual. If it is not, it may be computed in the following way. The 
counselor should use data about the specific group with whom he compares 


the counselec. 


Standard er icient of reliabilit 
tandard error L standard deviation N 1 — coefficient of reliability 
of measurement 


This formula also helps to show the meaning of the standard error of meas- 
urement, Note that the larger the coefficient of reliability, the smaller the 
fraction by which the standard deviation: is multiplied and the smaller the 
y andard error is also 


standard crror or measurement will be. Note too that the s 
affected by the units of measurement: that is, if a test has scores of from 1 to 
500, with a standard deviation of 50, the standard error of measurement would 
be larger than that of a test with a range of scores of from 1 to 50 and a 
standard deviation of 5. Yet the two tests could be equally reliable. 

Further study of reliability would be helpful, as this is an important concept 
| е s. There are several helpful 


for the counselor to keep in mind as he uses tes 
Ж“ eri кй 

references [52; 85, pp. 213-215: 90, ch. 17; 220, р. 651; 238, рр. 21-24]. 
Validity in Interpreting Test Results 


While the test should measure consistently, it should also measure some- 
thi; s is called validity. A test can be very 


- The degree to which it does thi 
reliable and still not measure anything 
ап use, [t has already been pointed out that the counselor needs to know 
exactly 
ures it. 


about the counsclee that the counselor 


what a test measures. He also has to know how well the test meas- 


я The problem of test validity is a complex one and only a few aspects con- 
sidered of particular importance for the counselor will be taken up here. 
| шы reading is recommended, 

Th + 220, pp. 32-57, 651-654]. 
бш. PR are four types of validi i 
М», as follows [1 14, p. 13]: content v 
tom the situation about which conclusions 


particularly Refs. [85. рр. 215-222; 90, 


tv which provide data for different uses of 
it validity Chow well the test embraces items 
are to be made, for example, 
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* Lomo E pea КК 
mathematics problems from a mathematics course): predictive validity Chow 
well the test predicts performance, for example, school marks); concurrent 


validity Chow well the test scores relate to the status of particular groups. 
for example, a group of expert mechanics); construct validity Chow well test 
results agree with explanatory constructs, for example, lack of self-confidence, 
or introversion ). 3 
The validity with which the counselor is most concerned is that type for 
predicting performance, or some sort of external validity [220, p. 6 This 
type of validity is expressed by a statistic that shows the degree of relationship. 


usually a correlation coeflicient. The criterion traits with which the test 


correlated should be clearly specified in the test manual. The correlation T 
the test with the criterion will usually be .20, .30, .40, or .50. The best aval 
able tes 


s usually have validities in the vicinity of до to .50. 

The measurement of the criterion is subject to error. For example, school 
marks, often used as the criterion for intelligence tests, vary according to the 
way the teacher marks, and for other reasons. Thus the counselor should be 
aware of the difficulty of setting up a useful and dependable criterion [220. 
pp: 32-43]. A check of the test manual and a review of Refs. [35. 36 220] 


will enable the counselor to judge how well the criterion was measured. 

It is important for the counselor to check the validity of the test for the 
particular group with whom he compares the counselee, For example, if he 
wishes to check the counselee for standing on mechanical aptitude, he would 


ee ee nae М А C c 
determine his rank compared with the appropriate group, and check. th 
validity of the test for this same group. 
H 4 nn Ж ёз я ыз There 
How high should the validity coefficient be if it is to prove useful? The 


is no specific answer to this question [220, 


i i at 
ici F PP- 653-654]. It might be said th 
а coefficient of about 445 or bette 


; ат, ata 
r would be desirable, keeping in mind that 
test with one as low as .20 or 325 might be quite useful if it measured some 

1 xcti " » , б, E 1 icie a 
thing not estimated by any other test. Just how useful different size coeficient 
are is shown by the following data [9o, р. 499]: 


variance 
Percentage of the ee 

bonc í А {ән (йе 

Percentage of reduction oj or variability) of !' 


Coefficient of 


edi yd» 
TE error in. predicting the criterion accounted for 
validity criterion from the test score the test 
20 2.0 CORTE 
30 4.6 20 
40 8.3 16.0 
50 13.4 24.0 
60 20.0 36.0 
70 28.6 49.0 
n га үө m SIE ns fy à 
i \ v A coefficient of .20 enables the counselor to predict only 2 pe! = 
better than 9uessi : асс { i E 
guessing, and accounts for only 4 per ce 


nt of the amount © 
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variability of the criterion. To give an example, suppose that a test had a 
validity coefficient of .5o. You can see that this increases prediction over 
chance by 13.4 per cent. Instead of a 50-50 chance of predicting how, for 
example, the counselee would perform in college, vou now have, with the test 
results, about a 56.7 chance of being right and a 43.3 chance of being wrong. 
The most useful way for the counselor to use the validity coefficient is in 
connection with a statistic called the standard error of estimate. This statistic 
enables the counselor to estimate the counselee's real or true score on the 
Criterion. For example, he may predict the counselee’s course mark from a test 
Score within certain limits based upon the standard error of estimate. 
Whether or not the counselor actually computes the standard error of esti- 
Mate, it is essential that he understand the concept upon which it is based. 
If he does not, he is likely to use test results as an absolute indication of some 
Predicted criterion, or in some other way that will nullify any potential help 
the test has to offer. The concept is simply that a test predicts, or enables the 
couns 


; ‘lor to predict, performance within certain limits with varying degrees 
of certainty, The meaning of this concept may be illustrated by the way the 
standard r of Mo computed, and by an example. 

First, consider the way that the standard error of estimate is computed 
[oo. p. 405]. i 


standard deviation Ni 


Stand 
and 
of what is predicted 


ard error of estimate — — Ccoefficient of validity) 

" All the needed data should be in the test manual, although they may not be. 

a P pose you are using an intelligence test score to predict performance in the 

St vear of college. Performance in college is the average of all course marks 

ў 1 oc ee = ur wes И 

for the freshman vear. The test is given in the senior vear of high school. 
ne , 


standard deviation of what is predicted" would be the standard deviation 
OF coll 


ege marks. ARA А 
he formula shows that the standard deviation or variability of what is pre- 
dicted termined by the coefficient. of validity. 
College ғ ‘ CTS as b deno 2 P 
ollege freshman averages range from A to F. Tt might be assumed that the 
erage It might be assumed further that one standard 


is reduced by an amount de 


freshman mark is C. 
“cViation above and below average would include the C— and C+ students, 
Which Would be about 68 per cent of the freshman group. Suppose these letter 


Marks y ere converted to numbers in the following way: 
Sic D=2 
BEd B= 
C=3 F=0 


It m; de e | i 
а Might be expected that about 68 per cent of the freshman class would have 
Average of from 2.5 to 3.5. 


Š н scores, he could sav tha 
the counselor knew nothing about test score ay that the 
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M 68 in 100. 
hances of a counselee making an average mark would be about 6f We 
This are i i roup. sa 
This is true because 68 per cent of the freshmen аге in =~ groug 
ir ^ (ч selee. 
probability statement made with no knowledge of the counselee ib E. 
i Now note again that the coefficient of validity reduces the с ia tient 
s i icie validi 
i зое freshmen). Even if the coefficient of. v y 
tion of the group Ccollege freshmen) E етае RS 
zero, that is, if there were no correlation between the test and c gi rae ts 
LCTO, » 
iati criteri college marks) would 
marks, the standard deviation of the criterion college marks) 
reduced. 


: E ES se also that 
Assume that the test correlates -50 with freshman marks. SEE el 
ч i > mean is 3. Thus 2 
the standard deviation of freshman marks is .9 and the mean is 3 a D 
М Ё STW 
68 per cent of the freshmen receive marks of from 2.1 to 3.9, or be nen 
or C— and C+ ог B—. What help will the test provide to ii cou 5 
i st-vear-colleoe average of ` counselee? 1 
estimating the probable first-year-college ау erage of he pae ае 
51 > a given ¢ inserting the standard deviatio à 
Using the formula given and insert g! Foie ec bs үс 
terion .9 (college average) and the coefficient of valid ity .50, 
results are obtained: 


Standard error of estimate in predicting А i 
college average from intelligence test scores — 9 № — G50) 


C9) С.87) 


› 
783 
ues 


ll 


This statistic, 78 Crounded), is the 
a college average from the 
marks was .9. Thus the st 
lower than the stand 
correlation with the 


standard error of estimate in is 
test score. The original standard deviation of co «i 
andard error is .12 lower. Note that it is not ni 
ard deviation even though the test has a rather substa! 
first-vear average Cand 
lor to predict somewh 
"unselee's test score, 
How much better can he 
time the counselee's score will be within a range 
than plus or minus -9. But to shov 


З А ally found? 
about as high as 15 usually fot 


any 
ithout ап) 
It allows the counse at better than he could withe 


knowledge of the « irds of the 
predict? He can say that about two-thirds 


А 
E Я 78 rathe 
of plus or minus .78 


à "trot of 
v the full use of the standard error d 

> " "гї. H » dol 
mate, the predicted college average must be considered. This will be d 
the next paragraph, However, if the 


csti- 
cin 


er 
counselor goes no farther than se 
standing that the standard crror of measurement illustrates that test resu б usc 
useful but that they have definite limitations, he should be better able t9 
test results effectively, 

The use of the stand 
be taken up. 

Recall that it w 
about the 


‹ will no 
ard error of estimate 


with a predicted score 


ation 
. = : matt 
às pointed out that if the counselor had no infor 


. are 
ПЕ í ere 
counselee, he could make a probability. statement that A twee 
about 68 Chances in тоо that his first-vear-college average would be 5 
2-1 and 3.9, or one standard deviation al 


bove and below the mean of 
men. What will the 


С 
ab 
. proba 
test score enable the counselor to say about the p 
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first-year average? It is possible actually to work out a predicted score, as will 
be shown later. Then it may be said that there are about 68 chances in 100 
that his actual first-year average will be within one standard error of estimate 
of his predicted first-year av erage. It may also be said that there are 95 chances 
in too that his actual av erage will be within two standard errors of his 
predicted ay age. 

The size of the standard error of estimate provides a clue as to how much 
help the test provides in. predicting the criterion. Thus it is helpful to know 
It even though the counselee’s predicted rating or score on the criterion is not 
worked Out. 


Computing the counselee’s predicted first-year average is not difficult. If 
both test data and criterion data are in percentile ranks or standard. scores, 
charts or tables may be used [128: 220, pp. 661-663]. An example of a helpful 
aid made for a specific group is shown in Ref. [169]. The counselor can pre- 
dict the counselee’s performance if he has the cocllicient of validity, the mean 
and standard deviation for the test, and the mean and standard deviation of 


the first year-college marks. It is done in the following way: 


Predicted first coefficient: f standard deviation of college =) 
year average ~ of validity ~ standard deviation of tests 
Ccounselee’s test score — average test score? + Caverage college mark) 
In the example used, the coefficient of \ alidity is 50, the standard deviation 
» mark is 3. In addition, the aver- 


of college marks is о. and the average coll 
AC test score is тоо and the standard deviation of the test is 10. Now all that 
is needed ig the counselee's test score. Suppose he received a score of 120 on 
the test, What is his predicted college average and how much confidence can 


X put on the prediction? Insert the quantities in the formula, as follows: 


К] ) ) 
: 2 Е 120 — 100 „327 
Predicted first-vear average = -59 (2) | i? 


While 


aver 


verge, the counselor does not predict an exact 
ed average, the cou | 


3.9 is the predict icd me T 

i т v can state the chances that the counselec's 

age but rather a range. Then he can state t А ch lard P esti 

AVG onn: d rou Bed at the standard error of esti- 
“rage will actually fall in that range. Recall that | ' 

Mate was 78. Now the counselor is able to predict the counselee's course 


‘erage. Te could make statements such as the following: 


The chances are about 68 in 100 that the counselee’s average will be between 
Опе stand ew above or below his predicted average. or 3.9 plus or 
minus 78 (between 3.12 and 4 78). This would be from about a C or C+ to B+ 


Se Ns 


ard error of estimate 


The chances are about 95 in 100 that the counsclee’s average will be two stand- 
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VET У S ont 5 es .78 
ard errors above or below his predicted average, or 3.9 plus or minus 2 tim 
(between 2.34 and 5). This would be from about a C— or D+ to V. 


Two very important points may be drawn from this illustration. First, tests 
do not tell exactly what the counsclee will do. Second, they do provide helpful 
information that is much better than no information. Whether or not the 
counselor actually computes a predicted score, he improves his test interpreta: 
tion by having an under 


anding of these concepts. 

It should be pointed out before leav ing the subject of test validity and pre 
diction that local data are of great value. It would be of most help if the iem 
results and criterion data were on the specific group with whom the counsclec 


. e : : eife college 
would be competing, for example, the freshman class in the specific colleg 


Norm Groups in Understanding Test Results 


The term norm group has been used several times in previous discussions: 
It has been said that the counselor should be careful in selecting the approprr 
ate norm group in determining the counselee's score. The norm group is gu 
group of individuals upon whom the test was standardized. Their raw scores 
are arranged in a frequency distribution with centile points, standard enr 
or some other ty pe of scores to indicate levels of performance. The counselee 5 
score is then compared with these scores to give an estimate of. his lev clo 
performance, 


КИН 


The norm group is also used to determine how well the test predicts: | 
Ч 1 " ave mi 
mates of how well the test predicts should be made from the specific n 


group. There usually are a number of different norm groups for cach test 


The te ; а à wy may 
The test manual is the source of information about norm groups. Thes 995 


" 5 scifte 
be a “large unselected group" or well-defined, homogeneous, and spec 


n i i 3 IER ; É rou ps 
groups. It is particularly important to check the description of the norm g" | 
that are used. 

Ihe norm group should be 


elor 10 
determine whether or 


described in enough detail for the couns (he 
© 


not it is a suitable group with which to compa" 
Sometimes the manual does not de 
quately. In this event the counselor 


coun selec. 


» " ade 

scribe the norm group the 
2 " y retine 

should use caution in interpreting d 


a К сше 
n compared with a miscellaneous or unspt 
f 
group. When the counselor locate: 


standing of his counselee whe : 
. m. С 
s the appropriate group that will (sa 
most information about his counscelee, he compares the score on the t rd 
Р ЖУТ Hi i И 
raw score) м ith the norm group scores sene 


AGA. 1 Е 4 selor 
Score, or other type of score. If the group is very well described the coun i 
can infer a great deal about the measured trait or traits of the counselee: (lice 
15 poorly described, with gener : 


workers," the counselor will k 


rates on the tr: 


and obtains a percentile rank, 


al terms such as “mechanical workers” 0r Jee 
counse 


now considerably less about how the 
ait measured. 


^ А е 
The counselor faces hat d 


à particularly difficult problem in determining V 
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counselee’s test results mean in relation to the group with whom he is now or 
will be competing. For example, how does the senior boy compare with fresh 
men at State College or with trainees in auto mechanics at the local trade 
school? [le may actually be high in mechanical understanding when com- 
pared with trainees in the local trade school but low compared with those in 
trade schools over the nation. Or a counselee may be high in academic ability 
Compared with college freshmen in one college, low compared with those in 
ў arge group of college freshmen 


another college, and average compared with a 


T 
from many colleges. The answer to this problem is to use local norms. They 


May sometimes be obtained from schools or colleges, or the counselor may com- 


pute his own for his school, city, or county [75. рр. 91—101 1. 
Vhere is another caution which the counselor should observe in using norm 
Sroups and interpreting test results. The norm group may consist of persons 


already in an occupation or in an educational program. The counselee is 


usually ; 
пау a person who has not vet entered the 
tation of the counselee's standing com- 


educational program or occupa- 


tion, Caution must be used in interpre 
pared with those who may be older and more 
in Ref. [220, pp- 43-46]. the counselor should know the validity of the test 
When given to persons prior to their entering the training or job and later 
checked against success on the job or in the training program. 

a great deal to do if he wants to get as 


experienced. As is pointed out 


lt may appear that the counselor has 


Much out of tests as possible. However. developing the habit of using the 


Manual and other references mentioned in this section will almost certainly 
а the counselor to improve his skill in using tests. The more it is used, 
the oye М б AE- , А! < 

© casier this research point of view will become. 


С EN 
9mparability of Test Scores 


| The counselor often faces the question of the comparability of scores on 
dif > 


ferent tests [221]. With the availability of batteries of tests given the same 


9r n -& -> r: 

ie à partial answer to this question Is possible [220, pp. 358-375]. An 

1 S H i 9 E - HJ * (v leo т; 
Ustration of the problem is as follows: If, for example, the counselee ranks 


at the 65th percentile on mechanical insight and at the 35th percentile on 


Clerical g oj da 
h ical speed and accuracy, which is h 
ave bee ; EM à 

€ been standardized on different groups. 


ото > : 
5 PUP with very high aptitude and the mech | 
D as well as other aptitudes. | he coun 


a great deal better than his 


is strongest aptitude? Suppose the tests 
The clerical group may be a select 
anical group may be a miscellanz 
OUS ор 8 

oí Soup who are low in mechanical 
selec’ 
Mech 
Subje 


tude 
of 


5 own clerical speed and accuracy may be | 
anical insight. When a group of tests has been standardized on the same 
; stimate the intr 
rested in the counselee’s pattern 


tS the egunselürzmay better e aindividual ability or apti 
Pattern. The counselor is particularly inte 
Strengths and weaknesses so that he can help him to make the greatest 


Possible $ ate 
sible use of his potentialities. 
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If the norm groups for the tests are the same or roughly emie E 
much of a difference in scores is needed before it can be concluc : E [wn 
counselee is actually better in one area or on one trait than paren ба Я 
test profiles give an indication of how much scores should differ i ? | 1 d 
ably different. The standard score scale shown in the curve оп page 4 : Gi 
be used as a guide. A difference of one standard deviation would — a a 
able difference. A difference of one-half standard deviation would a] l aid 
be useful also as an indication of a Fairly dependable difference. The m 
error of measurement may be used to indicate the probability that the brin 
are dependably different. If the zone included in one standard “caer i 
for two or more tests, the counselor could not put much confidence 
results being really different. : sven ып Ө 

Sometimes counselors describe a difference of two or three [eins оте 
tests as being quite important. If the picture of the normal curve is y ^ 
mind and the concept of the standard e 
should be less likelihood of exagger 
ences in test results. 


rror of measurement is used, liffer- 
1 rS Cus insignificant dl 
ating what are actually insignific 


Aids to Help the Counselor Learn about Tests 
hich 
In addition to the reference 


: ‘r aids wl 
s mentioned, there are some other aid 
the counselor may use 


"sts 
to acquire a fund of accurate information about watt 
A form for evaluating 4 test," | 
quite helpful. The counse 
completing 


| 
such as that shown below, shoulc from 
` test 
lor would learn a great deal about the tes for 
a form such as this, 


A М ‚ available 
and the information would be avail 
others who use the test. 


Form for Evaluating Standardized Tests 


йу 
| Abili 
|| Preliminary date: Nome of test Otis Self Administering Test of Mento 


Author Arthur S. Otis Publisher World Book Co., Yonkers — 
Cos? per test 5e Type: Individual Group d 9-13: 
Use suggested by author Indicator of academic aptitudes, grades 4-9 an 
produces MA and derived IQ 
Reading level: Grade MA IQ equivalent 

Il Validity indices Number and type даваш! 

of subjects Criterion 2 = 

_ .55-.59 E 157 to 249 Н. Sch. Stud. Sch. Marks - 

EE EM ? Army Alpha 

— 5 157 H. Sch. Freshmen Scholarship No 

__ Ж 39 Machine Bookkeepers Job Secured e 
ol- 
о 

* William C. Cottle, 


“A Form for Evalu 


А B 
x Я T " Occupation 

ating Standardized Tests," Оссир 

1951 [52]. By pe 


© embe jui A 
3°, December, mission of the publishers, 
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lll Reliability coefficients Number and type of Methed used Other dota 
subjects 
Higher exam. .92 125 апа 128; Gr.7-12 Comp.forms Reported by Otis 
Intermediate exam. .948 215 ond 212; Gr. 4-9 mos н яв 
IV Counselor's ratio 28 Standard deviation Range of scores made 
by norm group 
Percentage of forecasting efficiency (r—=.57) — 17.48 
V. Deis Is of administration: Untimed Timed x Under 25 
mih Under 45 min X Under 90 min Over 90 тіп. 
Moterials needed: Stopwatch xX Electrographic pencil Special 
answer sheet Punch board Punch Other materials 
Special training needed? Yes No Type _ 
Number of subtests and subscores For what purposes 7 
VI Method of scoring: Hand scored X Machine scored Either 
Scoring stencil Key opposite answer x Scoring time per test | min | 
Can it be scored by client? Yes No X Weighting system used? Yes _ № X 
M к 
i Minimal interpretation needed: 
+. By psychologist only 
E. By counselor with psychometric training 
— By an instructor with no psychological training 
— By client with explanation 
= By client without explanation 
Ми 


Recommendation: 
E whom recommended: = m 
ar what group Grades 4-12 


For what Purpose Estimating school success and employment levels — E 
se: National (Dominion) Х State (Province) Local 

References: Manual for test; Super, D.E. Appraising Vocational Fitness; Bingham, 
У. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing; Buros К Е 7 


^ the back of this sheet write a short summary) 


SUMMARY 


s to be able to employ various sources of 


The e 
in © counselor who uses tests nee 
°rmation to determine what the test measures, what the score actually means, 
Now x y ijs 
W much dependence can be put upon the stability of the score, how well the test 
Neasures w t groups have been used in setting up norms. 
g 


1 gra hat it measures, and wha | ticul ill 
asp » 4 asic infi ation about particular tests, wi 
P of these concepts, along with basic informatic I 


“able the 


Counselor to obtain the most possible help from tests in prox iding effec- 


tive 
= Counseling 
g. 
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CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. See if you can put into your own words the һу V general sorts of information 
that tests provide. 


2. What use does the counselor make of the reliability of a test? 

3. What advantages do standard scores have over centile scores? . 

4. Where do you obtain the information to enable you to describe a particular 
IQ in verbal terms? 


: : Я e ATA 
5. How can you judge the importance of the difference between two test scor 
on the same counselee? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Take several tests, one from cach of the cl 


ications of interest, intell 

i i ег 
and so on, score them, and make up a test profile. Using the manual and ot 
references, interpret the results. 


2. Administer a test Cor tests) to someone else, score it, and prepare an interpre" 
tation. 4 

3. Using test results in a pupil's cumulative record, prepare a test interpretation 
Check carefully to determine if any essential information is mi 
the specific norm group used. ў 


sing, for example: 


se a ake b = ne of 
4. Use the evaluation form on pages 124-125 to summarize data about 0r 
several tests. 


5 М Р маја“ 
5. Select a test and read the reviews in Buros [35, 36], then prepare an evalu 


tion of the test. Note that the reviews do not always agree. 


CHAPTER 6 


Using Tests in Counseling 


potentially very helpful in counseling. 


EST DATA are 
Thev must be used effectively, however, or they will 

n Б Em B P 

о facili ling process to the degree that they 

should, s 


with sey 


litate the progress of the counse 
Fhis chapter deals with the process of using tests in counseling and 


eral related matters, such as the reasons for using tests. 


Why Use Tests? 
Whe 


т D tests аге used the assumptions are made that the traits they measure 
actu i 


ally exist, that they are rather stable, and that they have importance for 


the o 
as Counsele 
tion of tr 


the counselee is not simply a collec- 


aits are important only 


as possible, tests as well as other sources of information are used. 
obtained in no other way, or which 


“sts furn 
d in some other way. They 


May ish information which can be 


be : 4 e 
Prov € used to check against information obtaine 
аа. individual may Бе made and 


r ata from which inferences about the 
m whi 


ch hypotheses about him may be formulated. 
Iping the counse 
learn that he compares well with 


esi Ё * E A 
D data thus assist the counselor in he lee to learn about 
imself ssis 

Coll 4 

сре fr, el 
that il freshmen on academic ability. 
plu Ne Cout ke suitable educational plans. 
en ate and test a concept 


of hin 


or example, the counselee may i Nes 
This might be an important bit of data 
iselee needs to ma Then this datum 
u " needs to më 
ther information, assists the counselee to formul 
y l'est data are one sort that enables the counselee 
and to develop a realistic self 


x] 


adequate response. to test reality. 
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: “vical 

PET: xd in a clinica 

D inc sling is justified if they are emploved Uer 

The use of tests in counseling is justified ушы | l Т КЫ nes ci 

ay [220, p. 533]. Lack of data for precise predictions abou sl ui, cad 
2 pee x i ба clinical ty 

work education, and the like makes it necessary to use a ш fins Te ES 

, Н | i 
diction rather than a statistical one, which should consist of te 4 те 
s "ati А rovral as 

selee his chances of success in an occupation or educational prog dried wait 
: E E : re аге comb 

test results alone. In the clinical approach, test results are c aoe 

iB { ses for the ы A 

other data to enable the counselor to formulate hypotheses m т 

i ivi im i rical prediction of his chi à 

to consider, rather than giving him a numerical | | иса pian Ж 

1 echanic. Clinical a statistic 
succeeding, sav, as an auto mechanic. Clinical anc 
explained in more detail in € hapter 11. | m dee the 
The use of test results, therefore, docs not take from the 


seling 
i i , cisi : that counselh 

responsibility and opportunity to make his own decisions. Notc 
is different from "selecting," 


; a battery 
in example of which is а business nite Шу, 
of tests to furnish a numerical or statistical prediction as to how nd 
worker will perform on a particular job. In counseling, nue a Tests 
assumption is that the counselee has the right to make his OW | € be, Tests 
help him to make that decision a better one than it might s e ee effective 
furnish a particular type of data that helps the counselor provide i «c of infor 
learning situation. The counselor would be neglecting a useful sourc 


rovide 
x к wo can pr 
mation if he did not learn about tests and use them when they 

needed information, 


sions. 


Determining When to Use Tests 


incly 
Y ч ў 3 Я d roull 

In spite of the potential value of tests, they should not be use ШЕ 
tomatically in counseling. 


J! 


А MÀ a Jor shot 
and au Before using them, the counsel 


rouress © 
Pdf they will provide information that will promote the anon 
counseling. He might phrase it this Way, Г 
and I need that we do not have?" 
example, 


himsel 


"What information do the pou 
He would identify the infor 
some evidence about vocational interests. Next he would oe 
there a test that will provide this information?” If there is a test he W th 
it. He might know of one that would be useful, or he might go to | 

catalogues and to references such as [35. 36, 220] to locate one. | he! 
testing arises out of the counseling situation, 

several may be given ove 
administered 


c 
; be us 

EE ne test may „Бе 

1 hus only o may 


: um epi ery j 
га period of time, or an extensive. batter) mse 


at one time. Whether the 
or whether he and the 


cussed later, 


ce tests hi 
counselor would choose tes TT 
x ss E ppris ») 
counselce would select tests as a Joint enter] 


Thus far, the 


ОГ 
a test “© 
tests to the coun 


ther or not to administer об, TES! 
selee has been considered. However, in some unir in 
results are already available in the counselee’s records. In counseling mini” 
high school and college, usually a number of tests have already been ас. > 
tered as part of the ‹ 


the 
n 

2 2 тей 1 
guidance program and the results have been ente 


question of deciding whe 
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cumulative record [| 

rm д breue vo As the counselor looks over the record he uses test 
Db он ees à M to learn about the counselee. However, test results 
Fare ipic a js s Манна. situation until there is а reason for doing so. 
the reales е 4 ih c found in the cumulative record ample evidence that 
ч сап do about average college work. When the counselee comes 


he тау be c 
Diener a Be А ui ud йен; such as conflict with his 
оа» fives nos pa Ӯ choice. l'est results about college aptitude would 
ts зш IN | " Merge for him then. If he did not feel a need for the 
THUS fost se i = d probably not learn much from a discussion of it. 
ters in the sae c dg allowed to obscure other more important mat- 
In this, particular] t Lees Counselor preoccupation with tests may result 
before das Mie Hy if he brings in test results and focuses attention on them 
Requests К, T 
With certain k 5 ounselee for Tests. I he counselee comes in for counseling 
Di ee pectations. Quite often he feels that he should take some tests. 
» he may hold this belief so strongly that he thinks he is not getting 


What | 
at he sho м : 
this feelin uld unless he takes some tests. If the counselee is very positive in 
о "um . H ji 
2 giving him tests will affect the counsel- 


ing ralat p. if it appears that not 
fs ationship ; ч 4 
shoul up and the progress of counseling, then it would seem that he 
ild be e 5 
ibly turn out, however, that tests will 


given some tests. It will proba 
ready 


not ful 
ulfill the t 3 
© Proceed ne expectations that he had for them, and he may then be 
л ed with counseling. 
Yen the c h " * 
the resp counselee demands tests, he may be expressing à need to avoid 
К 5Sponsibi У 
Ите], 
effect he 
will 
ta 


ons or doing some thinking about 
ing told what he should do. In 
to my problems and 


А lity of making plans and decisi 
Te May see tests as а way of be 
w E “The tests will give me the answer | 

ШИ responsibility. For some reason he cannot or will not 


зоп f. Y s LR Me 
i sibility for himself. In this situation the 
c е А 

and why he thinks they are so impor- 


BIN This 
Infor in the permissive atmos shere of the 
r | | 


Ке reg 
counselor may help the 


COunse 


Xplore his feelings about test: 


5 sor P А 
ort of exploration may be done 
Until he understands his "depend- 


he would probably not get 
and admin- 


тап А 
i n-ee Я з 
Chey" Vetting phase of counseling. 
muc 
ch | : 
d Ne " 
Store Ip from test results anyway. 
s them with the counsclee 
counsclec with the answers that he 


sorts of. directions 


need for someone else to make his decisions. 
OUS qn А If the counselor goes ahead | 
ably in oe of tests and discusse , he will prob- 
d that they do not provide the 
additional tests or other 
y be only a symptom of the coun- 


likely to remedy the 


Wants 


е dnd һе ace 
"OM the he will then demand 
c doner ; 
Sunselor, ] he demand for tests ma 


eles 
Co's 
QV Proble 
Problem lem, and treating the symptoms would not be 


sts because taking a test is some- 
nvironment or onc in which 
the test is 


request te: 
| a familiar ¢ 
ecure. [his point is in direct opposition to that where 


Occasions counsclee 


| ; : 
now about; it provides 


a > x T i я » 
= threatening. It would appear that these counselees would be “test 
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ve ‚с ‘lees, those 
wise" and also reluctant to talk about themselves. Yet some counse qc 
se" and als | íi din оета 
who are apparently not motivated to request counseling M "e fc vieta 
c reel that taking a test is the path of least resis 
by teachers or parents, seem to feel that taking a test i : | е а 
ance to fulfilling their obligation. Thus they request tests. ; she des ibus ks 
i ishin atte i aintain their dist: х 
resisting а personal relationship and attempting to maint 
working on impersonal tests. T -— — 
Another type seems to be those who have read about "test: | үе 
i : in: ` ourse, or obtained a smi ә 
magazine, heard about them in a psychology course, or ol ve dei ae aise 
Е ~ D | " . m о 
of information some other м av. They profess curiosity in “finding 


I'm like.” A test is merely a nov elty that they want to try out. 


Counselee Participation in Test Selection 


3 scides 

From the foregoing discussion it may appear that the et! ш 
when tests аге needed and which tests are to be used. The counsc i oun 
ever, does not necessarily do this alone. He mav, instead, encourage p. the 
selee to voice his feelings about taking tests and may actually wen n жы 
counselee in selecting the type of test that will be used. In this vie se about 
selee takes an active part in the process and may express his fee а eh 
tests and about whether or not he thinks they will be helpful. He does he 


EAE het 
1 j ake a Të sibility for 0 
get the impression that the counselor has taken over responsibility in 


à erae NES AS Jor to describe. 
outcome of counseling. The usual procedure is for the counselor to 
terms that the counselee can unde 


; e ine pi 
[30, pp. 268-272; 32, рр. 173-183]. As an example, in the following | 


T c 

9 М 4l] provic 
st: shat i rmation tests will 1 2 
rstand, what informati 100 


Y » coun 
A ч тае sh the c 
the counselor explains the types of test and the information which 
selee may obtain from them. | if 
) та 
‚ уу T "os » could se 
COUNSELOR: Well now, maybe at this time . . < if you'd like to, we € 


} | tests 
; 2 : attery of 
we could get a little help from using tests. We talked about a batter) 


ee it 

& а у E * ы ` informi 

earlier. Tests won't sive you answers, They'll only give vou other bilities 206 
У ON К Е abi i s 

about vourself that might be jest 

secing how we 

other things 


jon 


helpful, er . . . in estimating vour STET 
ll vou compare with people in different sorts of work. Bp at tests 
are important too. For example, we couldn’t—no matter wh 

show us—we couldn't overlook . . 


don't te 


Tests 
NE ЖЕ. for example: 

the cost. of training, for exam] people 
r some 


ests 


ll you how much competition tl 


ae М boas ast OP 
vere is in the field, how many otl 
you're going to have 


to compete with to be successful. But they can offe ft 
++ Now there are a number of different BR coule 
that. would help perhaps, but there are generally four kinds of tests Lies how 
be helpful. One kind is mental ability or Xd 


“ng 
thing 
= i av, Somet 
well you can le: П vou can do in learning from books, sav. S 


arn—how we in differ 
Dd И 
along that line would enable vo of how 


€nt sorts of schools, high school A woul 


helpful information, 


academic aptitude or intellige 


m. a sople 

u to compare your ability with ja 
а Nes «idea 

and college too... give you some 1 


н H ie y x: i ike ла 
you compare as to learning ability, Would you think something like tl 


be helpful? 
COUNSELE 


Yes sir. 
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COUNSELOR: ЗА > А 
^ on: OK. We'll include something like that in the battery then. Now 
пете are эсс А 1 > 1 i i М : 

ire tests that attempt to get at the things you like to do—interests. What 


you've stated as vi - T з 
И stated as your interests is pretty important but the test asks you тапу 
eren serie 2 my E. 2 TP eser Y anv 

t questions about different activities on jobs. and sometimes jobs vou 


dön tesen brag м К 
en know about. Occupations that you don't know about will show up 


"T MEAE, crc 4 CIE ee E: т 
because vou picked a lot of activities in that job. Would you think that 


taking somethi А r 
"и. some thing along that line would be helpful? 
2i SELEE: Yes sir, it'd be nice. 

NSELOR: rS Я 
n: Interest? ОК. Well now, there are а lot of tests. 
rt aptitude, mechanical, or scientific or various 


. . Some aid in 


estimati x 
s imating aptitude. It can be 
ypes. ., EN К 
aptitude? Р Do you think it would be helpful to have something in the way of 
(? For instance. iv r кеў. 
аан г instance, would vou like to know how your different abilities in 
are w ^ hi А E = 
COUNSE] | with people who are studying art? 


Yes, sir. That'd really be nice. 

rud visi ag will attempt to get at t 

эбе ү i ү other areas of aptitude? What thin 
about yourself? How well you can do various things? Any 


tat that, they might be helpful. Well, 
gs do you think you would 
particular 


ë 
OUNSELOR: 
how 


: Besides the ones you've mentioned? 
on: Uh huh. 


Er... [means >= 


You've wondered about art aptitude. V 
ons of your instructor . 


test won't tell you 


Vell there're several ways to get 
у but T 


e : 
OUNSET Gi: 
at that 
Was th 


th ` um 
ee the work you've done, opini 
une als а 5 
of coy ne also the test will add something to that, but the 
irse, by itself. i 


counselor might say about tests. 


lhis inte 
part of the counselee. 


howe 
nee 


TView excerpt illustrates w hat the 
n on the 
nt to the z of interest in tests, his simple 
ia ойы s suggestions could have been all that were called 
n the mn ever, more active counselee participation would be desirable. 

John Doe first interview the counselor explained the types of tests 


8 the ` 

т Au пое but did not go into the test selection proce s. 

OR as ol tests are discussed, the counselee decides whether or not the 

able Rico prov ided will be of help to him in solving his problem. je 

: tal abili express his feelings about measur ait, for que 
pe Up p P As a matter of fact, discussion in th ess тау 

; Previously unrevealed but important. aspec 


ver Е А л 
‚ does not show active participator 


he ] 
i had earl; 
"Sreeme. d carlier expressed а great deal 


or 
T Usu 


ement of that tr: 
e test selection proc 
ts of the counselee’s per- 


SOn; 
alit 2 
у 
Specific t 32. p. 179]. Since the counselor has technical knowledge about the 
es CLOS е 
the ts, he actually selects the tests to be used [32. P- 175]. To do this, 
t the tests measure, 


knowledge of wha 
occupations, ad 
at the counselee can under 


EST 
мр, Чао hi : 
ha r has to have a thorough 
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Or aning И У 
А g the results have for education, 


and 
St; mu Д ч 
tan зр be able to explain them in terms th 
that a test. measures “spatial 


‘Or ex; y À 
ati example, it is much casier to state s 
on’ than to explain this aptitude in simple words. The technical 


justment, and so 


Sualiy 
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term itself, howev 


Ў i selee. Points 
would have little or no meaning for the counse lee. ae 
j ms ‘quate description 
covered in Chapter 5 should provide the basis for an adc quate deseri 
the test. 


The Usual Method of Selecting Tests 


А " : TAE, ich the coun- 
Another approach to the selection of tests in counseling, in w hich 


_ p s ts ox more fre 
selor actually decides which sorts of tests are needed. is probably r ч 
quently us 


aie ; ; ol 
d. In this approach, the counselor recognizes that specific M 
information are needed and that they may be obtained by tests. The in о! зй 
tion may be of the sort that can only ‘be obtained w ith tests, or it may =e eni 
mation quite similar to data already obtained by other methods -— рни 
counselor wants to check by comparing with test results. This need wouk 
likely be realized after a counscling ses 


ion or so. For example, the pape 

might have school marks, achievement test results, and comments from p a 

ers on which to base his estimate of the counselce’s chances of being able | 10 

successful college work. But the counselor may wish as a further d 

obtain an estimate of how well the counselee compares with college fresh 

in academic ability. the 
If test selection and use actually 


А Н ОСО, 
аге а рап of the counseling pres 
counselor will have a definite re 


оц 
ason for using tests. The counselor apt 
know something about the person to be tested (what sort of person m: oulc 
background); he should know what tests can and cannot do; and he sh 
have some idea of what the 
[220, p. 534]. There 
tests will be useful, and which tests to use. It would appear to make 
ence in the counseling relationship if the counselor himself decided 
tests were needed and which tests to use, or if the counselee helped sel 
As a matter of fact 
counselor decision t 
and result in cert 


is, his 


» has 
coblems he | 
counselee wants to do or what problem ut 
: - aher € 

is no short cut for the counselor to know wheth differ 
a 
whethe! 
ect test 
is 


T selec 
ғ cach response the counselor makes to the counsi in wid 
А > А ertai n 
hat the response will affect the counselee in a cer e tests 
» Ж - а ) usi 
ain counselee behavior. Thus in A 


a sense, deciding t 
is a counselor response 


to which the counselee reacts. If the counse 
sion has been a poor one, he may need to change his approach. But the 
selor checks the suitability of what he does ue 
helping the counselee to express his feelings 

With a reason formulate 


lors deci” 


‚ of cach response he т 


about it. prings 
5 s -hen : 
d for using a test or tests, the counselor the ' 


i "ИШ 
up the matter for the counselee 


to consider. Пе may suggest that it W ne, Fo 
helpful to have certain types of information that can be furnished by ей pete! 
example, the counselor тау sav, "One way we can get at interests a little about 
is to use a test that compares your interest with those of other people sop! 
different sorts of activi; s such as mechani zal things. working with 1 cite 
and helping them. In this instance the counselor is suggesting а Pay 
test Can interest test), [Je may suggest the use of a number of tests this ^ 
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"It looks like i 
s like it would be I f 
. e helpful to make a survey ik 
à number of different thi P ke SUVS) of how well you can do in 
liiis. DI i nt things and maybe give some leads that we can look into 
- How do you feel about somethi i " 
с ) a something like that? i 
Gone eme э: ng like that?" In this statement the 
Whetl : suggesting what would be termed exploratory testing 
sther the counselor is su sti a ie 
Б s suggesting ^ tes! Spent 5 & 
number of tests for explorat сазан he i UT 
Sts >) йогу testing, he i ^ » ide; 
be helpful, explains "n | ask һе = oe dm Ase blag т 
| ‚ explains why, and asks the counselee ] sli ig : : 
Pn. Hiph id toc atte | counsclee how he feels about it. The 
it tie Б d be given some idea of what the test is for, what specifically 
asure: РЕ. ©. ы Э = 
lave ah es, why it is suggested, and what the results could mean; he should 
с Seep "ws " ` E 
Тавь a to express his feelings about any or all of these aspects. 
sting has liffere ani "i " SS BSPEGES: 
^5 s à different meaning or TCI ^ selees; 
Pendet iade ining for different counselees; for example, one 
leet came quite anxious when tests were mentioned because she felt 
3 vat her high opini ili ; 
| nion of her mental г we ^ 
results, He igh J | зета! ability would not be upheld by test 
r reaction to the mention of tests was to give the appearance of 
time, СТ] iy that she thought it would be a waste of 
: he c dese - M 
later ae у counselor made this interpretation from what the counselce said 
and fr ; 4 x 5 
selor hel 2 his notes written at the time tests Were suggested.) The coun- 
: "Ipec * чаи a Nene туб 
express 1 "а her to discuss and face her feelings about tests and later she 
ssed interest in checki 2. am sis А 
In both proce checking her opinion of her mental ability by testing. 
se rocedures, c brett к $ ao : 
Selection P; edures, counselee participation in test sclection and counselor 
м, , e 
COunse! aged to react to the use of tests. In 
given unless the counselee selected 
ould use tests regard- 


indiffe н 
. I erence about them and to si 


ls counsclee would be encour 
ec 
counselor w 
as considerable. resistance. lt 


counselec" ж 
unselee's opinion. unless there w: 
illing counselee to take tests 


va П y һ 
e helpful to attempt to force ап unw 
St data were needed. 


structur; 
иги А А = : ч 
ay about the use of tests beginning of coun- 


has been done at the 


seli 
ng, i 
5 И ma 
ought Ín E not be necessary to do much, or any. when tests are actually 
- However, the counselor should be alert for indications of the coun- 


Selec 
and limitations of testing. 


S und 
Ersta 5 а 
tanding, or lack of it, about the values 
n though it 


May | 

" Y be th; : 

Nag been d hat the counselor will have to do more structuring eve 

D One Carl) E * 

"Pprehe ле earlier, Possibly some would be needed to reduce the counselee's 
wants to take them. Some counselees 


bo, "sion ; А 
соро «ii л about tests, even though he 
itam ite keve Ce e 
t affects tl € keyed up at the thought of taking a t 
S their perf AB: i 
Ш performance. Sometimes it may hel 


No 
Passi 
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bo 8 or failing mark but that the results will 

rs. This sort of expl 


ut | 
NOW 
redy, w the 
at he must come up to 
ally some structuring 


ven to the degree that 


est, e 
hat there is 


pto point out t 
give some information 
counselee compares with othe anation may 
celing th a cer- 
bject. Usu 
d, will be necessary. 
select tests one way or 
It is quite desir- 
at he can admin- 


се 
taj » 10 some rre 
MET k« a degree, the counselee’s f 
п he will fa; 28: 
зе will fail, as one fails а school su 


wha 
at te : " 
T Sts measure, as prev iously discusse 


e 
a est = 
aby ther im surely Suggesting that the counselor 
le for th Phes that he has a supply of tests on hand to use. 
ес ; ^ a thi 
Counselor to have a readily available supply so the 
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ister the test at the time when the counselee is ready for it. аш 
[75, 78, 220] will be useful in determining which tests are d y = 
and which would be good ones to have on hand. Test catalogues, E (^ a 
be obtained from publishers listed in Ref. [36]. will also be en ree 
references [4, 36] will probably be too extensive to use for the initia oa ciem 
of tests but are extremely helpful in evaluating specific tests. Ol roms Pus 
tion of tests should be based on the needs of the school and of pee aur ened 
thermore, the sale of some tests is restricted to persons whi. can give в ic e 
of competence in their use. The counsclor should be mindful of deg the 
that should be observed in the handling and use of tests. One aspect 
ethics of counseling concerns the proper use of tests. available 
The counselor will want to keep up with new tests as they become ws ne 
and with pertinent research studies. 7 he journals listed in C hapat тане 
useful for this latter purpose, while test catalogues will announce t = 1 ind 
tion of new tests. The counselor mav find it helpful to purchase а spe rre 
set of a new test, study the manual, and check Ref. [36] for additional " the 
mation. He may take the test himself in order to understand it better. |с 
test appears to be a good one, considering all aspects including бы Ан аге 
of administering, he may obtain a supply for use in counseling, da ap tel 
helpful references on the selection of tests [78, рр. 207-212; 238, ch. + 77 
chs. 5-7]. 


lica- 


ase 


elor 
. x X > counse 
As has already been mentioned, many of the test results that the 


will use will be in the cumulative record. He will not have had the oP 
tunity to observe the counse 
and his approach to the 
appear to be of great v. 


por 

* working 
lee taking the test and to note his way ol iind 
testing situation or other aspects of behavior. selee 
alue forthe counsclor to be able to observe the ed iing 
To be entirely consistent with the viewpoint of gounen = 
given here, the counselor would 


at work on a tes 


‚соп 
s ath the ct 
go through the entire process W ith unsclet 
5 А - А 3 И "ои > couns®” 
selee, including administering any tests he took. Otherwise, the t establish 
ў - T i " st este 
must face a new person, the test administrator, with whom he mu 


А апос 
r и s * > ene ete chi 
some sort of relationship. Or he might be tested in a group—a compl it is often 
from the individual and personal nature of counseling. | lowever, 


ling because 
Sroup testing even for the tests required in counseling 
of financial and other limitations. 

In administering the 


necessary to use 


ditions 
test the counselor should provide suitable cond 
ctions carefully [220, рр. 72-85]. 
The counselor administering a test to 
lent opportunity to observe the 
new situation? Does he appe 
on the test? Is he persistent? Does he 
does he become tense and upset? How does he react to a. particula 
test? What are his reactions at the 
infer a great deal about the 


and follow the test dire 


an individual counselee hi 


counselee's behavior. Полу does he < he 5 
aes (of 
jectively 4 
пси! 


яне : ` мет 
аг to grasp directions quickly? How A 
appear to work calmly and е " 
| s dycU 

) E 


It ® 


;elor 
е > The counse 
conclusion of a test? The cot ting: 
7 А ri esi e 
counselee from observation during t 
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unfortunate that behavior des riptions are usually made only for certain clini- 
cal tests, as they would appear to be valuable information with any sort of test. 
A behavior check list which the counselor may use is shown in Ref. [220. 
pp. 82-83]. 

Often the counselee seems to be ready to talk about some particular problem 
at the end of a test. Taking a test seems to focus his attention on some aspect 
of his life that gives him concern. For example, a counselee stated that he was 
sure that he did poorly on test items involving numbers, going on to explain 
that he had always disliked mathematics because his parents had checked his 
homework and made him keep at it until he got all problems correct. Another 
Counselee, upset by the fact that he had to choose among several items on an 
interest test, revealed a great deal about conflicts in interests that might not 
otherwise have been brought out. The cheek-list type of personality test fre- 
quently seems to prepare the counselee to talk about his problms. 

It would also appear desirable for the counselor and counselee to score the 
test and check the norms as a joint enterprise after it has been completed [220, 
P: 561]. This can easily be done with many tests; with some, the counselee can 
actually do most of the work. Thus in a real sense he is a participant in the 
process, and he will likely be more interested and involved in what is going on, 


Using Test Results in the Face-to-face Counseling Process 


From the standpoint of the actual counseling process, the most important 
Aspect of testing is using the test results to help the counselee. The counselor's 
snowledge of tests and careful selection and administration will be of value 
only if the results are effectively used with the counselee. Thus the use of 
test results is taken up as a separate topic here although the presentation of all 
Sorts of data to the counselee is covered in the chapters on planning. Also, the 
Synthesis of test results with other data is discussed here although synthesis 
and interpretation of data are covered in Chapter 11. 

It would be helpful at this time for the counselor to read extensively on the 
"SC of test results in the counseling process. Extremely helpful are Refs. [32. 
PP. 184-192; 220, рр. 556-563: 240. рр. 159-168], m well as [27, ch. 11; 75, 
th. 6; тоз, pp. 149-165: 206, pp. 113-124; 253. рр. 84-89]. 

Synthesizing by the Counselor. In any use of test results, the counselor first 
Compares them with other data. An illustration of the counselors. mental 
Process in doing this is given in [240. рр. 148-155]. Another good illustration 
еу ент еура ае in Super [220, рр. 580-584], along with further pres- 
entation and interpretation of tests and other data [pp. 590-627]. A series of 


rick cases with test data is presented in Ref. [22]. 
Some suggestions for the interpretation and synthesis of test data with other 
sugges ‘ 


information are as follows: | 2 
1. Translate for vour own thinking test data into descriptive terms about 


Эр" ерх 
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: have the ability to 

the counselee. For example, say that the counselee seems to hav teat 
: s кү ar the TC ating to voursce i 

do above-average high school work rather than ме. stating 

he is at the 85th percentile in academic ability. Requir 


yourself actually to 
do this for cach test and you will begin to get a better understanding of the 
counselee as well as check your understanding of tests. | КО 
2. Compare test data with other data similar to them. Note Seige ped 
ment and disagreement. For example, suppose that the Sotme РЕ Pes à per 
that there were good relations between himself and his family, yer A б), 
sonality test he tkedked many items that indicated conflict with T oett 
suppose that the counscelee prefers working with machines, ee жое 
shows good mechanical understanding on a test, and also ranks high ¢ 
in mechanical activities according to an interest test. Mn 
3. Look further for data that will help in explaining pareng а look 
example, if there appears to be a difference between interest and a nomme 
for the factors that may have affected interest. What about parent s hu 
tion? What indications are there that the counselee is favorably inc 
toward or strongly against his father's occupation? individual, Dat? 
4. Look for patterns that help vou to visualize the whole indivi ае for 
about the counselee should fit together and make sense. There is a геа nn s 
cach aspect of an individual being as it is even though satus DES 
obscure. For xample, a pupil who had the ability to do е F nr 
work was nevertheless failing sever xeu 
him to do better and on many 
bright older sister who had le 
where he made no e 


al courses. His parents constan ра 
" v with 


: ; 'avorabl 
occasions compared him unfavor il point 


d her class. The boy finally got to the: ane 
flort because he felt he could never come up to "e the 
tions. As the counselor ae whe 
boy began to take shape, 

had learned that his be: 
reluctant to try. 


: к а ш 
studied the separate pieces of data, a Le : 

- 4 { 
a boy with ability to get along all right, bu 


ИЕТ 
5 inferior 2 
Я alt infer! 
St Was Just not good enough and who felt 


echan 
уйн! 


The interpretation 


2 ч a are not N 
and Sy nthesis of test data and other data are nc 
cal proce 


4 à As йт ай 16 
but ones Which each counselor will approach in an 
way. They will be only 


ай 
enifica? 
8 
meaning of с 


as effective as his understanding of the most a 
ach sort of datum will allow them to be. However, the n 
be a useful wav to start out in learning to understand the п 
and relationship of data about the counselee. 

Introducing Test Results. 
question of when to 
needed. Howeve 
or illustrate, 
а test, 


мей 
; give 
s gl 


:nd 
11115 
above may 


А ; ; ` swe e 
Vhere is an obvious and simple an thev а 
7 © : he y 
introduce test results: bring them in whe to ek 
M : an te 
r, this principle зат 


ME 

2 PRSE sided i 
If the counselor, or the counselor and the counselee, decide i 
the counselor 


2 И re or prone 
administered it and worked out the score or | 
the counselee, 


. dut had 
th he would probably discuss the results as soon as he time: 
Гће counselor would relate the D ge В 

scaus 
would have toh з heca 


is unfortunately casier to state tl 


then 
* 


se results to other information at t 
ave a pretty good grasp of the other informatior 
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would not have the opportunity to make a leisurely study of it. This test was 
given to meet a particular need, and the results should fit into the counseling 
process quite naturally. 

If a test or battery of tests has been given in a separate s 
in several sessions, for a specific purpose, it would be natural to bring in the 


ssion , ӨР perh a ps 


results during the next counseling session. It may be best. on the other hand, 
to introduce them during the next several sessions. 

Where test results are already in the cumulative record, the counselor has a 
different problem, but an easier one. He can bring in test results more nat- 
urally along with other data. Furthermore, he has time to study test results. 
He could, therefore, introduce them when that sort of information was needed 
in facilitating the progress of counseling. 

In general, test results would be brought in during the planning stages of 
Counseling. This does not rule out the possibility, however, that exploratory 
testing may be done and results discussed early in the process or during the 


information-getting stage. 
3 o Lm fica » 6 selee lear Thus 

Using Test Results. Test results are used to help the counsclee learn. Thus 
the setting, atmosphere, and techniques should be those which promote effec- 
tive learning. 

In the first place, test results should be brought into a permissive setting. 
This provides the best atmosphere for enabling the counselee to accept and 
Understand them. He should feel less anxious and tense as he and the coun- 
selor discuss these measurements in which he is personally involved and 
Which, iin: fact, are part of him. He will be better able to comprehend the 
Actual meanine of the results and to bring out his feelings about them. 

ur o $ eee ^ гч TH ri м ftiv 

l'o assist in promoting a desirable atmosphere, the counselor is sc nsitive to 
anc responds to the counselee’s needs. T hus if the counselee wants to discuss 
the test results right awav, the counselor may as well go along with this desire. 

In discussing the results of a test, the counselor might first make a general 
: mple. he might sav, “One of 


Statement about what the test measures. For С 
the things that we measured was interest. This test compared vour interests 

ss € «m E ка 
With others like vou on the things that vou prefer to do, all sorts of activit 


not just jobs. Now this is only a clue to your interests and does not tell vou 


What vou should do or can do." As an interest test has several scores, the coun 
vor proceeds to discuss each one, explaining it in general terms and relating 
it to other information about the counselee. The following passage is an illus 


tration of how one counselor presented test results. 


COUNSELOR: Well, let's look at this, for example. Here are some notes 1 made 
On the interests. Now when you were in the ninth grade you took an interest 
test. You had chosen between several items that vou liked . . . vou know. 
Well, social service in an area was one. Now you've talked about interest in 
social work and that's an interest that involves sav. helping people, for example, 
working with others, When you were in the ninth grade vou ranked pretty 
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low . . . that number just means you ranked. .\s far as you were conce 
that was a low interest. 

COUNSELEE: Uh huh. Mmmmmm. . . . n — 
COUNSELOR: This test doesn't mean that you're able to do it: it's interest. х T 
ео [ Р at i лепсе i mathe- 
was low. That was one of your lowest ones. Er . . . that and science ae sates 
à i B ^ Dd aat one. 
matics . . . and mechanical were all low . . . you came pretty low v soc 
+ 8 asit ade, that c: 
But over here, where you just took this test, actually the twelfth grade, e з 
[ тәк 3 р ; ; КП ith o 
out as one of the highest interests of all, an interest їп working wit 
people and helping them. 
COUN Uh mmmm. | шы ЁЁ 
couNsELOn: That's quite a change . . . actually. What do you thin 
COUNSELE 


; К и woule 
I don't know . . . it’s surprising. 1 mean I never thought it 
be that low then. 


counsetor: Well, that was back in the ninth grade. . . . 


dane 
What do you think of the way the counselor presented the ML 
Actually most of the discussion was about one part of the interest test, ar та the 
two interest tests taken over a three-year interval. After this interpretation "ar 
counselee and counselor discussed the change in interest over the three? 
period for about half an hour. 


a К ә stand. Сеп” 
Test results are presented in terms that the counselee can understan h the 

à 1 

tile ranks are perhaps the 


" ч d [u 
isiest for the counselee to grasp. po pee 
5 ; Р 4 оге. The € 
counselor bases his explanation on their relation to standard scores. Th 


; 15 
: д A ave, in this 
selor might say, "On mental ability you rank above average and have. 


respect, enough ability to do excelle 
work in college.’ 


\ ыы average 
nt work in high school and above aver’ 


i : i E centile 
Although the centile rank mav be given and the 


А | ог 
system explained, it is this verbal explanation, relating the score to a 
education, that provides the counselee with what he needs to war 7 he 
another example, it would not be very helpful to tell the counselee tha A 
ranks at the 85th perce 


> к 1 е росе tes 
ntile on the social service scale of an interest 
would be more beneficial to te 


= ivi 
3 теге r act! 

ll him that he expresses strong interest fo Iping 

ties and occupations in which he of hel] 


: ; ‘ so 01 
them or being of service 


: hat 
катай! © 
al names, the counselor should be carel terest 
the counselee does not take - i^ The 
I don't want to be a teacher or social worker И ac 
T 
counselor should thus have a 9 


works with others for the purpose 


е А | 
to them, such as the teacher, social worker, anc 
In using specific occupation 


too narrow a view of the meaning ol th 
For example, he may say, ^ 


number of illustrative occupations 1n 
explain the meaning of intere 


st. in this case, social service interest. | 
also emphz 


size that it is an are 
two specific occupations. 


с 
- 5 ca von 
a of interest rather than interest for only 


1l prob 


ow 


; Y 
z anationm. P^ 
require thorough explanati 1с with 


Where well-designed printed profiles are 
ably be quite helpful to use them. They 
ever, regardless of how ‘ 


4 я t. it wi 
provided with the test, it W 


‘self-explanatory the 


«tr profi 
y purport to be. A test pr 
cight or ten scores from one test can be 


«oun 
3 ти he €? 
à very complicated affair to t 
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selee who knows little or nothing about tests. In using the one-test profile, it 
is suggested that cach score be taken up separately first and adequate time be 
used to go into cach one in detail. Then, it might be well to summarize the 
total profile. 

As for the test profile sheets that contain the results of a number of differ- 
and to contain too much information 


ent tests, they appear to be too comple М 
to be used with the counselee Csee the profile on page 147). Furthermore, the 
counselee is quite often trying to find one type of information while the 
lining another, for example, he often searches for his IQ. 

Where no profile is provided, or even if one is, the counselor may use simple 
pencil sketches to illustrate the meaning of the test score. Following is one 
example, 


counselor is ex 


Low <———— You are here — 
Average — better than 95 
most people out of 100 
are here college freshmen 


The counselor would make this sort of sketch as he gives the information 
Verbally, However, it is suggested that some of the information be written on 
the sketch as shown. The counselor describes the group with which the coun- 
selee js compared; points out that the normal curve represents the way the 
Scores fall from low to high; marks off ranges. such as average: and indicates 
the А Note that the counselee's per- 


ле general range where the counselee scored. 
formance is better represented as а zone than as a. point. 


Following is а simpler type of sketch. 


Very 
Ver) 
ys ea high 
You are 
around Average 
here 


n ing the range of scores of the group, which 
€ line is described as representins : 

s described as тер 
av or 
be writ 


паз be, н po 

Ips been defined. The counselee m 
also 
ften seems to 


mav not be told the numerical score. 


It we ч " | ten on the sketch. 
Te given to him, it coulc Ip the éotinseles tale more 

o Mavi : 

reel, ng something to look at o 

le may study the sketch as 


Nee y " 
€ that may become awkward if onl 


he 
‘Les wi aintaini а 
Jong as he likes without maintaining a 


verbal communications are used. 
Y а 


sile 
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The illustration here goes beyond presenting the meaning of the score 
and provides information on probable performance. The previous figures 
also give some indication of this, but not as clearly as this type of sketch. 


High 


Low High 
Test scores 


Vhe X's represent persons who took the test. l'est scores are along the id 
tom and school marks are up the left side. No attempt is made to have in 
pattern of X's accurately represent the correlation (the higher the correlatio | 
or coeflicient of validity, the less scatter). The counselor may indicate vehere 
the counsclee falls on the test. In this с: i 
indicates that there is à tendency for gr 
The dashed lines represe r 


se he is low. The heavy diagonal li 
ades to be associated with test sgons 
nt the range of expected performance, probably Sia 
standard error of estimate, You could explain to the counselee that he wou* 


s y ; The sketch 
be expected to obtain a mark close to or within the dashed lines. The sk 


also shows that there is not a one to-one 
school marks. 


в : eyes; 216 
relationship between test scores 


г , — | йүү 
Below is another kind of sketch to aid in discussing expected perform 


: ч и ^ : А ‚ axmilable 
Гһе data for this sort of illustration are unfortunately not frequently avail 
however. 
D's 
Failed 35% C's 
27% 


25% в 
10% 

] A's 

3% 

С] 


Freshman marks of those who made 
the same test score as you. 


ark 
А . 2 As ster man 
This sketch illustrates the percentage of pupils obtaining cach letter ч 


Jee 
x ‚ counsel 
who also made the same test score as the counsclee. In this case the cou 


- 
* е P coed il a 
made a low score. | Le can gather from this sketch his chances for succ 
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in this particular educational situation, for example, in engineering school. 
Hasty pencil sketches such as these seem to aid the counselee in compre- 


hending the real meaning of test results. They are neutral and objective and 
do not convey praise or blame. The counselee can take his time in looking at 


them spond at once or to be defensive 


and may thus feel less pressure to n 
about the results. The counselor can probably devise other sketches. They 
should be kept as simple as possible and probably should be made for only 
One test at a time, 


The counselee will react in some way to the test results. Since the counselor 
as provided a permissive atmosphere, the counselee should feel free to express 
Ms feelings and attitudes. Positive feelings may be as important as negative 
ones, although counselors usually seem to be more concerned about the latter. 
lhe Counselee may begin to think of himself in a new and more highly valued 
Way, à change which mav be quite important for further counseling. Or he 
; ; for example, he may have difficulty 


may only tentatively: accept “good nev 
in accepting the fact that he is more able than he had previously believed. 
"Negative feclings and feelings of disappointment are likewise accepted. Sup- 
Pose the counselee savs, “I didn't do so well on that test. 1 thought 1 would 
have been as good as other college freshmen.” The counselor at Жз pt = 
feeling and might respond by saying, “You thought you stood higher than 
that.” 

If the counselee seems to reject the test results, the counselor accepts these 
feelings also. For example, the counselee may say, “I didn't do too well on that 
test, but there were too many questions about algebra and 1 don't need that." 
Mother counselee may sav, "I may be low but I'll work hard and make up for 


Н. The counselor maintains an accepting attitude and helps the counselee to 
Sain in 
g 


ght into his need for defenses. 

The egufiselor:docs more:than "accept," however. He brings in other data to 
show their relationship to test results and helps the counselee to sce these rela- 
tionships as well as to suggest some himself. The counselor might say, for 
"Nample, "School marks have been in the C's and D's, and this goes along 
With this test which shows you in the lower one-third, or at about the 3oth 
Percentile in school ability.” Or he could ask the counsclee if he can think of 
things about himself that are related to the test result. He might ask, *This 
Shows a high interest in scientific things. How does this agree with what you 
ike to do in school or in your spare time?" Ideally, the counselee would see 
and bring out the relationships himself. However, he will probably need, in 
Most cases, considerable help from the counselor. 

There may be, however, conflicts in the various sorts of data. The cou nsclee 
May lack ability in an area of strong measured interest, or he may say that he 
Plans to do one sort of thing and show little measured interest and aptitude 
ог it. The counselor тау point out the discrepancy or help the counsclee to 
identify it: then it would be explored to help the counselee gain some insight 
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into the reason for it. Often these discrepancies provide clues to the coun- 
selee’s basic problems. 

Resistance is likely to be one of the chief problems which the counselor 
encounters in providing test results, and he should be particularly alert for 


indications of it. Пе would not expect much resistance when he presents ka 
mp e. 


results about which the counselee is not particularly concerned. For е : 
many girls do not seem to be disappointed about being low in mechanical apt 
tude; in fact, some seem to be proud of it. However, those things in which the 
counselee is vitally interested, or which make up an important aspect of А 
self-concept, can be responsible for a considerable amount of concern anc 


- " 1 US of 
tance. Intelligence is probably the best example. What a person thinks 
% 4 or 


his own intelligence is almost always very important to him. Thus low 
below-expectation test results in this area are likely to arouse the counselee $ 
resistance when presented to him. The same thing is true of results that SUE 
f the indi- 
is highly 
stant to change and must be defended from what are considered threats- 
The counselor thus needs to have some idea of the counsclee's attitudes abon 
himself, or self-concept, so that he can present test results in a way that W 
enable the counselee to accept them. 

In connection with resistance, the counselor may find that the olee 
accepts test results intellectually but rejects them emotionally. The conne” to 
may actually comprehend the meaning of the test results and be able » 
describe them accurately for the counselor, He might be able to say, for ex" ic 
ple, “That means that Í am in the lowest one-tenth in ability to do academi 
work when compared with college freshmen. My achievement in mathemati 
and English is also equal to that of the bottom one-tenth. Ninety per cen nd" 
those with scores like mine fail." Yet he may completely. reject this infor У 
tion when it comes to changing his w: i 


gest that a highly desired goal is unrealistic. This goal is part ol 
vidual's self-concept. The self-concept Cdiscussed in Chapter 7) 
res 


counselee 


| making 
vcholog" 


' of thinking about himself anc 
more practical plans. Some courisclees will not accept results but, ps qat 
cally spe: sind to 

р thes’ 
level- 


iking, turn their backs on them. It is important to keep in п 
some counselees cannot accept them or admit that thev are part ol 
This denial of the reality of the test results may be on an unconsciou 


Т DTE К ^ 9 1 £ 
The actual words that the counselor uses are important enough ¢ » the 


GM. š е аң Ў зеге 
separate mention [240, p. 162]. The names of some tests тау es know? 
counselee's apprehension. For example, part of the name of a wel pont 


individual intelli 


à x ath a m А 
тсе test is also associated by тапу persons with keep he 
t з s * Es Р 5 Kec 
hospital. Because of the effect on counsclees, it is often advisable 10 * 


ugs 
name of the test covered. In another example, a college used the 
chology test” 


term 


i instead of "intelligence," in an attempt to lessen the € vholly 
of freshmen about а test of mental ability. D hat this attempt was not V it а 
successful was shown by the comment of the student who referred —— 
"that test that tells you if you're crazy.” In general. terms such as intellig 
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personality, and interest seem to be suitable to use with counselees. But there 
are many terms in personality tests that should be avoided or used with cau- 
tion. All that one counselee could remember from an interpretation of a battery 
of tests, including a well-known personality test, was that he had been told 
that he was “progressively deteriorating.” Common sense should be an ade- 
quate guide as to which terms should be avoided. 

In presenting test results, it would appear to be a good idea not to attempt to 
do too much at one time. When the one test is given at a time, as needed, there 
is less likelihood that the counselee will be swamped with details such as 
centiles, deciles, standard scores, mechanical interest, aptitude patterns, verbal 
ability, reading comprehension, and so on. It is quite easy for the counselor to 
forget that what is familiar to him is strange and new and probably clouded 
by misinformation for the counselee. When he is faced with the results of a 
whole battery of tests, the sheer volume of data is enough to confuse him. But 
he is usually expected to grasp complex patterns and relationships and to use 


this information right away. 

Counselees frequently come from test-interpretation sessions with almost 
unbelievably distorted information (assuming that the tests had been inter- 
preted correctly), The counselor should watch for signs that he is going too 
fast. It is possible that an entire session could be devoted to a discussion of one 
test score and related data. If the counselor must cover at one time a test bat- 
tery, which often includes fifteen or twenty scores, the session is likely to be 
се. A hasty interpretation may also 


something less than helpful for the counse 
tend to emphasize test scores out of proportion to their importance compared 
to other data. The counselor would have a better opportunity to keep tests in 
the Proper perspective and to play down the typical overemphasis of tests in 
the counselee’s thinking if he intersperses test results with other information. 


The Results of the Tests That John Doe Took 


Mr. Doyle, John Doe's counselor, raised a number of questions about 
Which he planned to obtain further information. Several of these questions 
Could be at least partially answered by testing. They are: 

Question (3): Моге information about academic ability 

Question (4): An estimate of achievement in subject areas 

Question (6): Some information about relative strengths and weaknesses of 
aptitudes 

Question (8): A check of reading ability, in view of John's dislike of reading 
. To get some information about academic ability, Mr. Doyle gave John an 
Intelligence test, the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test. John received 
àn IQ of 105, which is slightly above the average Cfor this test) of 100. From 
this, Mr. Doyle caneludes that the indications are that John can learn about 
aS rapidly as the average high school boy his age, perhaps a little better. There 
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is a question in the counselor's mind whether or not he should accept this 
score without an additional check. I lowever, since it agrees with the previous 
IQ score of 106 in the cumulative record, he decides to see how it compares 
with other test scores Cachievement and reading) before giving another intelli- 
gence test. Mr. Doyle plans to get some information from several colleges as to 
median [Qs for their students, because he knows that 105 vary a great deal 
from college to college. Пе also plans to construct local norms, because this is 
one of the tests that will be used in the school-wide testing program which will 
soon be getting under way. These local norms will giv e him the opportunity 
to compare John with other students with whom he is now competing in his 
own high school. 

The Kuder Preference Record is another test that the school is planning to 
use in its testing program. Mr. Doyle used it with John to get some idea of the 
types of activities that he preferred, that is, the general arcas that he liked of 
disliked. At the same time, the results would give him some information 
as to whether John stood high, low, or aver ge compared with other high 


school boys in each of several areas of interest. He was aware that hobbies 
es that 


and other nonvocational interests might cause some high interest scor 
would not have any particular significance for future оон ш or vocation? 
plans, but he felt that he knew John well enough so that he could pick on 
high scores of this sort. Looking at the results of the test he is not surprise 

to find that John scored low in mechanical, scientific, and literary interest * 

the same time, high scores in persuasive interest seem to be in line with what 
John likes to do. Clerical interest seems a little higher than might be ex? 
suggesting to Mr, Doyle that this area of work miekt be investigated fu 
with John. s - 


ected: 
rther 
ише 


he above-average score in computational interest is also а af 
ns 


surprising. Mr. Doyle plans to refer to the test manual for suggestio”? 
various ty pes of jobs that the test maker includes in each of the interest — 
At the same time he keeps in mind that the test results do not indicate wht 
John should or can do, but rather are suggestive of areas in which he seems to 
like activities and other areas in which fie seein to ШЕЛ some activities: 
»bveibenr tes program 

have 


d 


| The school has also planned to use some achievement tests but this 
as = eH into effect vet. Mr. Doyle felt that it would be helpful to x 
results of this sort from [ol Р отра 
; hn. Пе gave ICI NN «c and comi 
John's results. with cds of doves € Peor ^ ae of 
А i d Jeventh grade s ^ ‚ tes 
achievement, Jol vids grade students. On the tes A 
: ; John was a little below average, and on social studies 
somewhat. above average, р к lev 


ла! 


i go Although Jobn had not completed П А M 
sula :] г. Doy € compared his scores with those who had completed y АТ od 
iho lied a ew le e 
а s at the end of the school year would л 
enough to change the picture of the counselee 
John’s reading ability seems. to | 
Mr. Dovle wonders if it is not 


achievement. T put 
ability: pas 


be in line with his mental 
[ Job 


advisable to check further to see ! 
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reading difficulty. At the same time he is aware that reading ability affects the 
results of the usual intelli 


gence test to some extent. Although John scems to 
be about average on the different aspects of reading ability measured by the 
test and although there do not appear to be any weak spots that might cause 


that he should inve: 


particular difficulty, the counselor fee igate further the 


matter of dislike for reading. A referral to the county remedial reading teacher 


Will also be suggested to John. 
Fhe aptitude tests that Mr. Doyle gave are the type that might not be used 
S where the counselor decides that they 


with every pupil but only in those \ 
would be of help. Because of John's indecisiveness about what kinds of things 
he would like to do, Mr. Doyle used four of the tests in the Differential Apti- 
tude Test Battery to see if any one area was noticeably better than the others. 
lhe results show that, when compared with eleventh grade boys, John is 
about average in numerical ability, below average in space relations, quite a 
bit below average in mechanical. reasoning, and above average in clerical 
ability, (This test is often used in place of global intelligence tests in. the 


school testing proc 
Intelligence.) і 

The counselor learns, from information contained in the Differential Apti- 
tude Test Manual [21]. that numerical ability is defined as “. . . the student's 
ability to reason with numbers, to manipulate numerical relationships and to 


am. It goes farther, however, than measuring aspects of 


deal intelligently with quantitative material. . . . Educationally it is impor- 
tant for prediction in such fields as mathematics, physics, chemistry, engincer- 
Ng, and other curricula in which quantitative thinking is basic or essential.” 

le checks the manual closely for help in the interpretation of the other scores 
also: Space relations is“. . . a measure of the student's ability to deal with 
Concrete materials through visualization. . . - lt is an ability which shows up 
in drafting and dress designing, in architecture and the arts, in dic-making 
and decoration—wherever there is need to visualize three-dimensional space.” 


A Person with a high score in mechanical reasoning ". . . finds it easy to learn 
the Principles of operation and repair of complex dev x aaa A student 
eee major in a physical science field, or in technical or manual train- 
of difficulty. 
and accuracy with simple number and letter combinations. . . . The ability 
to do routine work of the kind which this test exemplifies is important in fil- 
‘NS, Coding, stock room work and similar occupations. lt is of relatively little 
Import 


should make a good score on this test or anticipate some degree 


' Clerical speed and accuracy indicate “. . . the student's speed 


ance for most educational purposes. 
Mr, Doyle knows from the manual that all the tests were standardized on 
© same groups of students; therefore, the results on one test can be compared 
With the results on another. For this reason he concludes that John is better in 
Clerical ability (speed and accuracy) than he is in the other three areas, that 


Mechanical reasoning and space relations are two ol his weaker areas. 11e also 
g s 
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Test 
| Type of test / Date No. Name of test Form Norms Raw score 
2751 1 | Oris Quick Sc. AM Gam. Age 48 
2 
Intelligence 3 
4 
5 Ae 
2/51 6 | Kuder Pref R. CH. Boys 
7 Outdoor ED 
8 Mechanical. 35 
9 Comput. 27 
10 | Sc EH 
її | Persuasive 55 
earr 25 
13 Literary ыр |S. NH. 
Interest 14 Musical = [2 
15 Soc. Serv. e I7 
16 [ Clerical 52 
17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 се 
2/57 |_26 | Co-op Gen. Ach Math, Z 72 48 
2/51 | 27 | Соор беп Ach. Nat. Sci. ru 1! gr. =] аш 
2/51 | 28 | Co-op.Gen. Ach. Soc Sci | X JI gr 24 
2/51 | 29 [lowo Silent AM I gr. 170 
30 Reading Rev. 
L 31 Rote [162 —] 
3e Comprehension | 
А 33_| Directed Reading 169 
| Achievement 34 Poetry Comp. = 168 
| 35 Word Meaning 172 
36 Sentence Meaning 172 
37 Por. Comp. 170. 
38 Use of Index 129 
12 Selection of Key Words 16. 
41 
| 42 55 
2/51 | 43 | DAT- Numer. Abii A 11 gr. 
44 | Space. Petar. A Boys HE 
45 Mech. Reas. A Boys 60 
june 46 {Clerical A Bays. | | 
EL e 
a9 | 
50 | 
2/51 | 51 [Ben Adj Ta. Stu. | HS boys 70 
22 Ноте E; 
Р Health 
ersonglity 54 Жого? : 7 
55 Emotional | 
56 Total | 
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Profile 
Standard 
P . scores or other Centiles 
ercentile ratings от тә 5 10 20 3040506070 80 90 95 9899 999 
IQ 106 [T | I 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | 
T 
| 
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al 
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T 
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T 
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T- 
| 
T 
IE 
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Good lj T 
Aggressive | 1 4 Li Ts 5 


20 Standord scores 
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concludes that John has more clerical ability than the average in the norm 
group, that he is about average compared with this same group in numerical 
ability, and that he is below the average on space relations and mechanical 
reasoning. However, he does not know how John's clerical and numerical 
ability compare with those of persons employed in occupations requiring these 
aptitudes. 

Another test that the school plans to give to all pupils is the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. Mr. Doyle decided to use this with John in the hope that it would 
tell a little more about adjustment, particularly in the home. Ме expected, too, 
that a survey of the answers to specific questions might give some information 
that he had not obtained in the interview or cumulative record. As shown ОП 


y 2 r ЖЕ p xl: 
the profile sheet the results on this test were as follows: “health,” got 


AENA à : si 3 „ elt that he 
social,” excellent; “emotional, average; “home,” poor. Mr. Doyle felt that 


g a a , ч " review 
had a good idea of the factors involved in the home adjustment, and a rev! 
of the “home” items on the test confirmed his suppositions. 


» Mr. Dovle notes down the foll 
4 about 


à е 4 ow- 
In summing up the results of the testir 


ing on the back of the test profile sheet: 


Fhe counselee seems to be of | 
average mental ability. In the subject fields, his achievement has been hig 
in soc i ith ЙГ i "or his grade: 
in social studies, with know ledge in this area being above average for his gr 


est 


His achievement in math is about average, while achievement in natur? 
sciences is low. Reading ability seems to be about at the level that might е 
expected in view of his mental ability and achievement. Ме has more аы 
in handling numbers and number concepts than in understanding WE 
He is a? 


principles and v isualizing how objects fit together or how they work. a 
‘ ‹ \ ate 
р! Ш 


average in working rapidly and accurately with numbers and other ‘a 
; and cleric! 


material. [lis interests seem to be predominately in persuasive ae 
: ar 


types of activities. Indications are that he dislikes activities involving mecha a 
cal work, scientific work, and literary work such as reading and prepare 
written material. Adjustment. scems to be good except in the “home un 
where he indicates some conflict with parents over independence and plans 

the future.” A 
Note par 


The results of the tests are shown in the test profile on page 147- gm 
а ‹ 


ticularly that the name of the test is given in complete detail, that the | 
es inclut 


t the 
cale. 


x " Mg ec " 
of the test is specified, and that norm groups are given and raw scor ех 
The profile is designed to show the relative importance of scores а 


е м А score S 
tremes as well as near the middle, that is, based on the standard score 


SUMMARY , 
uis 
T : " 2 weaves < well as li" 
Tests furnish valuable data for counseling, but their potentialities as well rt ‹ 
afi v " + so 
tations should be understood by the counselor. ‘Tests may be used in the per 
; js д z 5 е s : Ang res 
counseling process described here without disrupting counseling or taking br the 
Des. d + › 
sibility away from the counselee. They may be selected by the counselor ОГ? 


m 
; d : : [or ens" 
counselor and counselee together; the counselor is responsible, however, for 
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IN COUNS 


ing that the most useful tests are actually employed. Tests may be used to satisfy 
the counsclee's need to take a test. Observing the counselee as he takes a test fur- 
nishes useful behavioral data. Tests appear to fit into the counseling process best 
when they are given when the need arises, one or two being given at a time unless 
there is a reason to administer an extensive battery. Test results are related to other 
data and presented to the counselee in a neutral and nonevaluative way. Sketches 
may help in getting the meaning across. The counselee’s feelings about the test 
results are recognized, accepted, and explored in a permissive atmosphere, 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. What are the advantages of having the counsclee decide that tests are needed 


areas in which tests will be administered? 


and having him determine the genera 
2. How would you justify the use of tests in counseling? 
3. What should the counselor know about the counselee before he uses tests? 
4+ What is meant bv relating test data to other information? 
5. Why might the counselee not accept test results? 
6. How does the counselor present test results to the counsclee? 
| 7. What aspects of the counselee's behavior might vou observe when he takes 
a test? 


THINGS TO DO 


^ L. Prepare an interpre ative summary of a test vou took or that vou gave to 
Someone else, CInclude as much nontest data as available.) 

2. List some terms that should not be used in test interpretation. 

3- Read and evaluate examples of test selection and interpretation of test results 
(0 the pp. 176-179. 189-191: 39. various passages in the 
ive re 


Counselec in Refs. [32. 
corded cases: 94. ch. 6]. 
+ Listen to a recorded interview where tests are selected or results are pre 
and ey 


ented, 
aluate its effectiveness. З 
; 5. Using a case study with test results. prepare in written form, with sketches, 
le re р лр 
в that you will g 
" Observe a counseling session where te 
“nted. Evaluate the effectiveness of the session according to the points in this 
< lapter, 


ve the counselee. 


s are selected or test results are pre- 


gis Interview a counselor Cor several counselors) to obtain his opinion on how 


tests с 
ts should be selected and interpreted to the counselee. 
Give several tests to a pupil, make notes using the manual and other refer- 
Qué SIS М * à A х 
Nees on the and other essential points, and interpret the results 


to Я я 2 5 А А 
the Pupil. Record the session and play it back for self-evaluation. 


igence tests are affected by school experience 


(о) 

| To an appreciable dearee 
i To so greot o degree thot a person's IQ is determined by these experiences 
ү! ___In so for os the material in the tests is the some as that studied in courses 
d) E 9 


——— To some degree 
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2. The score on an aptitude test gives some indication of 


a How much experience the individual Fas had in the activity being measured 
b) Whether or not the individual is suited for o certain kind of work 
(c)____ Promise for certain types of work 
d The individuals IQ 
. A personality test will tell 
a Whether or not a person is suffering from a menta! disease 
b). The reasons why the individual acts os he does y 
c] — — Тһе counselor a little about how well-adjusted the individual is and moy 
suggest problem areas that need further investigation А 
d) Nothing about the individual. except the activities he likes or dislikes 
Test scores can be used 
(а Only for comparing the individua! with others 
b Only for determining the individuol’s strong and weok oreos compared 
with himself 
(c) _____As ап adequate indicator of the type of work the individual sho lg pii 
(9). То help the individual compare himself with others and also to deter 
his strong and weok oreos 
est validity means T 
a). The extent to which the test resembles the activity it is supposed te x 
b] The extent to which the test has been used with other persons simi'or 19 
individual being tested 
c How well the test measures what it is supposed to measure best twice 
d How nearly alike a person's scores will be if he takes the same '** 
The best source of critical reviews about all types of tests is 
(a) ——A test manual 
(b)——— The Mental Measurements Yearbook 
c The test publisher's catalogue 
d). Guidence Testing, by Froehlich and Benson —À 
f you were giving о test and found that you had accidentally allowed five m^" 
much time, the best thing to do would be to the od- 
o)_______Count the scores made as accurate ond let the students hove 
vantage of the error in timing +, the lost 
b).— — — Subtract the number of items that you estimated they answered in 
five minutes and count as the score the remaining items better 
c)— Tell the students about it so that they would know the scores were 
than they should be 
d] — — — Consider the score void 
. A test designated as on interest test measures 
a The kinds of activities the individuo! prefers 
(b) —- ——— The kinds of activities the individual con do best 
(c) — How many different activities the individuo! knows about 
d What the individual does in his spare time 
. A person scoring at the 75th percentile on a test has 
3] — — — Made a rather poor score 
b — — Made about an average score 
c) — Made а score well above average 
(d)____Answered seventy-five out of a hundred questions right 
n discussing test results with the counselee, it is usually best to ¢ the test 
(a) — Give him a copy of the numerical scores, along with the name 4 unde 
(b Tell him that you cannot give him the results, as he would n? 
stand them Loa to types у: 
(с Discuss the results in general terms. and if possible, in relation t° 
work or training 
(d 


— Give him the test to look at so he can see his mistakes 8 (o) 


Correct answers ore os follows: | (d), 2 (cl. 3 (e), 4 (d); 5 (c). 6 (6). 7 191" 


9 (е), 10 (c). 


A student enters the counselor's office for the first time. 


The counseling sessions should be held in a location 
which is both comfortable and private so that the coun- 
selee will feel at ease. 


Before the counselee can 
make decisions about the fu- 
ture, he must be able © 
evaluate his interests and 
abilities realistically. The 
occupation of his father, the 
educational level and inter 
s of his family, the type 
of neighborhood in which 
he lives, the location of his 


kind of 
to him 


community, and the 
education available 
are all factors which affect 
of a 
fac- 

of 


the counselee’s choice 
vocation, Some of these 


tors may be the cause 
ctual inter 
may be 
in his 


pressures which conflict with his 
ests and abilities. Since the counselee 
unaware of these pressures or their role 


lor must have st 


to 


vocational choice, the couns 


ficient information about his background 


help him make realistic decisions. 


Ihe. counselee learns that his feeling® 


about his schoolwork, racurricula? 
activities, and. after-school job are n" 
r pon 


iding Uf 
ide ? 


portant considerations in de 


an occupation. “These factors prov 
ts and abili- 


practical guide to his interes 
ties, and thus enable him to evalu 
choice in a more realistic light. 
fession that merely sounds glamorous d 
him, for example. may require 2 hig? 
degree of proficiency in a skill in whic’ 
his ability is only average Or may m 
make use of skills in which. he ex? " 


ate his 
А pre 


CHAPTER 7 


Bases of Counseling 


T THIS POINT in a discussion of the counseling process 

A questions are likely to arise as to why the counselor 

does what he does. On what is the pa rticular approach to counseling based? 
hese are really important questions to ask. All counseling is based on some 
Point of view about human behavior. The point of view may be quite definite 
or it may be entirely a matter of what the counselor “feels” is right. Since 
"ach action of the counselor is done because he expects it to have a certain 
effect on the counselee and to help him in some way, it is important that the 


Counselor have reasons for what he does. It is also important that these reasons 


эе as у ate. 
35 good ones as the counselor can formulate. 
In this chapter, bases for the counseling approach used throughout this 
DOU Re aces ase a s SAI rds t Yen 25 
› ds are given. These are drawn from various arcas of behavior study and 
Clated to the process and techniques of counseling. This presentation begins 


With a d; ^ s 
th a discussion of adjustment. 


The Concept of Adjustment 


> , аң 
| erhaps the first and most important concept about human behavior for the 
Counce T ea 

Unselor to have is one of adjustment, ¢ 
Person, guide in what the counselor aims to help 


yr the characteristics of the normal 


Ча This concept is needed fora 
counselee to do and for evaluatin 
Whether the counseling is remedial or developmental. 

] adjustment, two essential aspects should be men- 


о the effectiveness of the help given, 
ә b 


In sete; [ 
- п setting up a concept of Я 
toned at the outset, The first is that adjustment 15 an ongoing and continuous 
Process rather than a static condition, to be once arrived at and thereafter 
Maintained, The second is that the limits of normal adjustment are wide, with 
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act boundaries unclear and undefinable. Many sorts of behavior may be 


e E 
included in the normal range: many day-to-day variations are possible. There 
are, however, criteria that the counselor may use to estimate the adjustment 
of the counselee. The following appear to be useful: * | 
т. The individual is able to face the long-range consequences of his actions 
and control his behavior according to these consequences. Пе can look into 
the future and anticipate the results of plans and choices. | 
2. The individual is able to control himself апа thus is less concerned with 
external controls. He does what he does because he decides to do it for thought 
out reasons. He is honest with himself about the reasons and he takes respons!” 
bility for his actions. i 
3. The individual can form and maintain good personal relationships. He 
has a positive attitude toward others, can admit his need for them, and demon 
strates concern for them. es 
4. The individual recognizes his obligations to others, to his immediate 
group, and to mankind in general. По is aware of his social responsibility . 
5. The individual has ideals and standards which serve as guides, even 
though he may fall short of reaching them many times. [le recognizes that he 


^ ^n Scie - К i ве вай ENC 
has imperfections and limitations vet he strives to act in accordance ye igh 
: nig 


best ideals that he can formulate. Ilis concept of the ideal is neither so ke 
that it can never be attained nor so low that he is self-satisfied, complacent 
and, in fact, has no meaningful standards or values. diel 

The normal person is thus not always a happy person. Ме experien is 
doubts and anxiety as he decides on courses of action. Ile falls short ur 
son who can find reasons to respect h*mself, can relate to others, and can learn 


= aie ^ santed by 
better ways of behavior from experiences. Whatever the problem pres¢ Ж yne 
as this ¢ 
get 
D 


llege 


А ] Я * Ы sonsistent 
ideals. He may feel guilt at times. But he is an integrated and consiste! 


the counselee, the counselor may use a concept of adjustment such | 
Чч | n the te 1 E + or exi pie 
as a guide to what he is trving to help the counselee to do; for exam] ў 
E 2 м > n Nx 
along with parents, select a vocation, or decide on the meaning of a € 
education for him. 


" M > ing tbat 
Implications for Counseling. Probably the most important meaning lop- 
» H Г 5, ~ А : TH p NC 
may be derived from this concept of adjustment is the positive or de Jee 
e 


italo жей Б ipa x ae + couns' 
mental emphasis that it gives to counseling. The counselor helps the e | 
в ‹ ; roble 

to make use of strengths, develop potentialities, meet and deal with pre 


j^ атра -—! 
and make effective plans. This is m i уе 
1: 


ms: 
ing 
à more important emphasis 
than simply helping the counselec to remedy problems. after they 
developed. j 
А „ goals 
To be more specific i eame à А " sclee formulates £ 
re specific, this concept implies that the counselee forn 
“а paper 
tash- 
à Was 
and Guidance Association meetir “il 1957 
reprinted in the American Psychologist, vol. 12, pp. 183-189. Ap 


* Чч Ы 
Adapted from Е. J. Shoben, “Toward a Concept of the Normal Personality, 


given at the 1956 American Personnel 
ington, D.C., 


[265]. 
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and chooses among these goals. He accepts responsibility for his choice. If the 
counselor set up goals for the counselee or imposed his own goals upon him, 
he would not be helping the counselee toward normal adjustment. 

This concept of adjustment implies, too, that the counselor helps the coun- 
selee to foresee as accurately as possible the probable outcome of various 
Courses of action. Many of the skills and information that the counselor has 
are used for this purpose. The counselee is usually not too well equipped to 
do this himself. Even so, the counselor needs to be aware of the large margin 
Of error that must be taken into account in predicting future outcomes. Even 
More important, the counselor needs to help the counselee accept the valid 


Predictions that can be made. 

A further implication may be drawn from this concept. A specific problem 
or need cannot be dealt with in isolation from other aspects of the counselee's 
life in his environment. Thus the counselor cannot say that a problem or need 
is only a vocational or personal one, or some other sort. The total individual has 
the problem or need. If he is maladjusted vocationally he is maladjusted as a 
total person, It is quite truc that difficulties or needs may come into sharp focus 
In one area of the person's life. This means, however, that a number of aspects 
about the individual and his environment have raised this problem or need. 
Following this concept of adjustment, the counselor helps the counselee mus- 
ter all resources or strengths for the solution of the problem [ear], | 

A further point should be made here that has to do with the counselor's 
"esponsibility. to the counselee. As the counselor is : re of the total and 
inter, а he attempts to detect difficulties or needs in 
any 


acting nature of behavior, 


area of the counselee’s life rz á ccific dif 
rson with no direction or purpose in his life may 


ither than centering on the specific difficulty 


ese $ 

Presented, For example, a pe 

reques а 

ЧЧ help from the counselor be d : 
19 Counselor's responsibility extends bevond simply helping the counselec 


cause he finds it difficult to study effectively. 


Car, MT, ` 
"п effective study habits. T Ries Р 
Many of these points about adjustment and the resulting implications for 
Counseling may seem to be obvious and hardly worth repeating; several have 
ә & May s S. * T n 
already been covered in carlier discussions of counseling. The effort is made 
“re, however, to show the sources of counseling s 
Othe which are of importance to the coun 
Sclor 


principles. 


concepts relating to behavior : leval | 
include those involving the ways behavior emerges, develops, anc 
Changes ^ a 
nges, These are now taken up. емад 

urning now from the nature of adjustment, the резо DOW AS justment 
55 achieved will be discussed. This process will be examined from the stand 
Point of personality dontimiss learning, and environmental influences. The 
еее P. x ` S i A s S x side 
fects of innate characteristics must also be conside Я 
сеге, they serve as guides to understanding the 


red. The counselor is con 


“ed with all these aspects as 
Counsele 


<in deciding how to help him modify or improve behavior, and in 
determin; o TM - sav when face to face with him. 
"Mining what specific things to do or sav v 
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Without some bases for counseling, the counselor is more or less T 
in the dark” when he formulates an explanation for the башна ^ s E 
and plans what to do to help him. While it is true that = ni rime 
principles will provide incontrovertible evidence on exact y у pola c i 
guarantee that techniques and procedures will have a specific effect on 
counselee, it is better to use available knowledge about behavior than not to 
use it. The alternative (which unfortunately some seem to take) i 
seems to work” set of procedures for which the counse 
explanation. The counselor, furthermore, c. 
has done because he 
does not have 


a "this 


lor has no rationale nor 
annot effectively evaluate what he 
has not set up hypotheses about what will happen. He 
a basis for explaining what has happened. A counselor, Lesen. 
is a professional worker rather than a technician who follows instructions wit j 
little or no concern for the theory—the why—of the procedures. Пе shoulc 
have carefully thought out bases for what he does [242 ]. | 

The science of behavior furnishes bases of varying deerces of validity. Some 
theories are rather well supported while others are only tentatively supported. 
This is true of those given here and others described in the references below. 
Only a brief introduction of b 


ases of counse 
further extensive re 


ling is given in this chapter, and 
ading is strongly recommended. As the counselor reads 
various points of view and practices counseling, 
his own approach and bases for counse 
what he is doing and why he 
in personality theory 
particular approach 


he should begin to formulate 
ling to the degree that he can state 
is doing it. As new developments are arrived at 
and counseling theory, he 


can incorporate these into his 
and thus improve the 


quality of his help to others. 


What the Counselor Needs to Know 


It was Previously pointed out that the 
concept of adjustment to serve 
been pointed out that he 
develops and the influe 


characteristics, 


counselor needs to have a definite 
as a guide in his work with others. It has also 
should have an understanding of the way personality 
nee of various environme 
OF what do these arc. 
describes the contributing 
them. 


ntal conditions and innate 
as of information consist? Tyler [242] 


arcas and the way a counselor might draw upon 


Of first importance is the 


area of personality, How. 
stood? How is it organized? 


is personality under- 
How does it operate? 


What are the forces that 


way he sees the world and 
nseling needs to be Ti 


move the individual to action, that determine the 
himself? What is done in cour 


elated to answers to these 
and similar questions. 


The counselor is also concerned with the proci 


develops, expands, and is modified. 
learned, particularly those aspects w. 
counselor thus ne 


ss by which personality 
Most of the individual’ 


ith which the 
eds to have some ide 


s personality is 
counselor is concerned. The 


a of how learning takes place and how 
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to promote. effective learning in the counseling process. He needs further 
to be able to detect and help remove blocks to learning and personality 
development. 

The individual's personality has developed in a. particular context, subject 
"haracteristics. Thus the counselor needs 


to some extent to the effects of innate 
to understand how environmental factors affect learning and the development 
of personality, which factors should be explored, and what probable effects 
they have had or are having on the counselec, But he also needs to understand 
the role of innate characteristics in the development of the individual. To some 
extent innate characteristics act as limiting factors, or factors predisposing the 
individual to one trend or another of development, for example, sex, physical 


characteristics, and mental ability. 

hese aspects of the indiv idual operate 
produce the individual who comes in for counseling, and will continue to 
They are taken up in the following 


in a unique and dynamic way to 


operate thus during the counseling process. 
discussion separately not because they are unrelated and compartmentalized 
Aspects of life but simply for case of presentation, 
the individual should be kept in mind; if this is done, the following frag- 
harmful or give an unrealistic picture of 


The unity and wholeness of 


mented discussion should not prove 
the individual. 


Personality Dynamics and the Counseling Process 


ersonality than is indicated by eve 


There is more to the term p nality.” 
or "He has a good personality. 


oe such as, “She has no personality, 
€rsonality is a highly complex. organized, an Е ) 

Way the individual is. Each person has а unique personality, but the 
Aspects that are characteristic of all personalities. The spects have particular 
and are the ones now taken up. Later in the 


ind functioning entity; it is the 


> аге 


Significance for the counselor 
chapter, concepts of personality аге re 
techniques, 

Personality Is Learned. Of fore 
that the individual's personality 
People. This learning process begins 

Nate characteristics may have an e 
ut what the individual thinks or feels 


US actual physical attributes. These reactions, ; 
others ions to him, his goals, defenses. and values, 


are 


lated to counseling procedures and 


most importance in counscling is the concept 
is learned primarily in relations with other 
very early and continues all through life. 
fect, for example, physical size and build; 
about himself is more important than 
as well as the way he reacts to 


and perceives their react us 
almost completely the product of social living. 


For the counselor, this concept has several important implications. First, he 


recognizes that there is a reason for the counselee being the sort of person he is. 
16 counselee's personality is the result of a Ur 
i aning for him. The counselor needs to know 


reat many conditions and experi- 


ences: 
Ces; each aspect has personal me 
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as much as possible about these factors to understand the шше а ind 
ample, experiences of success, relationship with others. 1 le needs, nila 2 i 
about the counselee's present situation. It is quite significant that, since the 
counselee's personality ha 


developed through experiences, he can be helped 
to modify or further develop it through experiences, such as the counseling 
experience. | Же DU AERA 
Responses. The experiences that the individual has had and the way th: 
he has reacted to these experiences have resulted in the individual forming а 
concept of the sort of person he is or a self-concept [148, p. 479]. This Ha 
concept is patterned in a unique way and is highly organized, stable, ai 
resistant to change. The pattern of habits, tendencies, and attitudes that make 
up the self-concept functions in a way to improve, protec 


ase the 
value of the self as the individual sees 


and incr 


it. Thus those things that enhance or 
i i v De oni" YE aA wich 
improve the self are more readily acceptable as part of it than those Ww hic 


would detract from or be unacceptable to the self-concept. For example, if a 
pupil thinks of himself as able to do college work, he would have difficulty 
in accepting evidence that he could not, even if there we 
evidence. Not all things about him are equally import 
quite readily that he could not crochet; this is no de 
person that he thinks he is. 

The individual's self-concept may vi 
one that is highly unrealistic. The 
more difficulty he will have in 
adjustment will be. It is 


re rather conclusive 
ant. Ile might admit 
traction from the sort of 


ary from one that is quite realistic to 
further his concept is from reality, the 
living a satisfying life and the poorer his 
also possible for a pe 
sort of person or have one concept 
sort. If he were thus dissatisfie 
ment would be poor. 


The individual's conce 


тѕоп to consider himself to be one 
about himself and wish he were another 
d with the way he is or thinks he is, his adjust- 


pt of himself is the 
223], as well as roles in other life 
role that he conside 
his needs and с 


basis of occupational roles [222. 
situations. If the individual plavs or fills the 
rs to be in line with his self-concept, he will be meeting 
xpectations. If he must take what he 
acceptable or inferior role, he will probably be 
unhappy. 


considers to be an un 
dissatisfied, frustrated, and 

The individual has a unique + + personal pattern of. tenden- 
cies . . ." [258, p. 140], and he sees the world 
[161, pp. 99-108]. This individual 
experiences, needs, and goals [145, 

Just as the individual dey clops 
so he also develops or learns a p 


self or a ©; 


about him in a unique way 
and personal perception is a result of his 
P- 30; 148, P- 332]. 

à concept or idea of the 


attern of motives or nee 
described as primary or innate, such as the need for w 


physiological needs. Of much greate 
plex system of “secondary” 
determine the behavior of t 


sort of person he is. 
ds. Some needs can be 


ater, food, air, and other 
r importance for the 
or learned needs of motives, 
he individual as 


counselor is the com- 


These learned needs 
a human, socialized, and sociable 
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being. Both types of needs are the result of tensions in the individual. They 


motivate the individual to do something to relieve them. 
Social or learned needs may be grouped under general headings as well as 


Some general headings are: maintaining the self, enhancing 


quite specific one 
the self, preserving maximum integration. These show the over-all goal or 
motive. More specific needs might be making a good mark in school or earn- 
Ing a regular place on a team. There does not seem to be a conflict between 
the concept of specific needs and that of over-all general needs. The crucial 
point is that needs or goals are for the most part learned. 

When the individual cannot meet needs or reduce tension, various sorts of 
behavior may appear, such as the "mechanisms" discussed in a later paragraph. 
All behavior serves the individual in some way, but some may be ineffective 
or inefficient. For example, the boy who cannot do satisfactory work in a course 
and thus satisfy his need for prestige. recognition, or à 
trate on disturbing his fellows in class and may eventually be expelled from 
school, g 


eptance may concen- 


Fhe pattern of needs or motives of the individual is stable and highly organ- 


ized. Just as some aspects of the self are mor 
needs or motives are more important than others anc 
l his ranking of needs is the result of learning. 
Fhe relative importance of needs may be chan 
more, when one need is met, another comes to the 
nding upon his parents, goes away to 
A boy who has 


e important than others, so some 
1 take priority over others. 


ged by experience. Further- 
forefront. For example, a 
Pov who has developed a pattern of depe ^ 
eds which he must satisfy. \ 
ess cheats so that he will not fail. It is 


College and learns new patterns of ne 
Valued the respect of others neverthel 


obvious, however, that under relatively nort j 
av the person meets them or his 


mal circumstances, the basic under- 


ving needs are rather consistent. The w 
responses are much more modifiable, however. " | 
A helpful concept related to the needs of the individual and the setting of 


“уле à ed to the ^ 
Soals is that of the level of aspiration [107, „рр. ‹ r 
Past experience particularly successes or failures, the individual's concept of 
"ean and his present situation, 
cels he should attain. This goal may be al and ck 
» і The level of aspiration has a pronounced 
1 will attempt to accomplish. 

of behavior that are more likely to occur 


„ch. 10; 161. рр. 90-99]. Based on 


the individual sets à goal or level that he 
practical and closely related to reality 
Ne may be too high or too low. 
Elon * mac 
ect on how much the individua 
Each individual has certain types 


Na given situation and other types that рн 
үцегп of responses has been learned. This learn- 


are less likely to occur. The preference 


Or g ^r 
. t a particular response or р | ene " 
Ing has taken place because the response meets needs and reduces tension. If 


m response does not mect needs it will be ce 
Pehavior pattern is changed. For example. a pupil i 
i Suppose: however, that he were thrown into a 


replaced by another that does. The 
s need for acceptance is met 


эу yt + - 
y being friendly and helpful E e 
Dew environment where one had to be aggressive and vicious to be accepted. 
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To meet his need for acceptance he would have to behave differently than in 
the past. If no appropriate behavior were available or if the individual had 
no idea of what sort of behavior was appropriate, he might show maladaptatiy c 
or ineffective behavior. An example of this situation was the "Invasion from 
Mars," when many persons, after hearing a fictitious but vivid account by radio 
of an invasion from another planet, reacted with extremely disturbed and 
erratic behavior. On the other hand, some persons made more effective 
responses, such as checking other radio programs to de 
the “news” broadcast [161, pp: 619-628]. 
Even though behavior or responses are 


termine the validity of 


arranged in order of preference. 
there is always some competition among several responses that could be made: 
only one can actually be made. Until the response is actually made there is 
some conflict present. For example, the pupil may be 
out of school and going to work, char 
asking for counseling help. Whiche 
porarily, eliminate the others. 


considering dropping 
nging to another high school course, or 
ver response he makes will, at least tem- 


In the relatively normal individual there is some 
needs. Some needs or motiv 
awaren 


degree of awareness of 
identifiable or available to 
are extremely important for 
are not aware of why they are doing many 
ask yourself why vou are studying counscl- 
ing). If the individual is faced with a conflict of needs or motives and has 
Some awareness of the conflict and of the needs involved, he 
anxiety [144, pp. 17-18]; he can usually identify 
about it. If, however, the conflict is intense and unacceptable to the individual, 
he may attempt to repress it or deny it to consciousness. Dissociation or shut- 
ting out of the needs and conflict from conscious thought may follow [144- 
РР. 20-21; 148, p. 408]. When this happens the individual may be quite 
unable to make any progress in resolving the 

Not all repression is harmful, 
sary in everyday life. In the discussion of pe 
out that while they are the result of re 
and some maladaptative, 

Traits and the Total Pers 
out that these instruments may be used to measure specific aspects or "traits" 
of the individual. Also, in Chapter 1, in the review of counseling approaches, 
trait theory was mentioned as one of the major types of counseling. Actually, 
it is more helpful to think of traits as psychological aspects of the individual 
which may be measured but which make up aspects of the total individual 
and are meaningful only when considered in relation to the unique pattern or 
configuration of the individual. Thus it does no violence to a theory of a “self- 
concept” "traits"; | 


are not so readily 
these unconscious needs or 


behavior [228, p. 198]. Individuals 
of the things they do every day C 


motive: 


may feel normal 
the conflict and do something 


conflict or in mecting needs. 

however [228, Рр. 199-200]; some is neces- 
rsonality mechanisms it is pointed 
pressed conflicts, some may be adaptative 
‘onality. 


In the discussion of tests, it was pointed 


or a total personality to speak of * it is necessary, however, to 
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point out that the individual is not considered to be only a collection of sepa- 


rate and independent tr 
Personality Mechanisms. The concept of personality mechanisms is useful 
for understanding personality and behavior that are the result of unconscious 
conflict [228, р. 1541. Mechanisms are not to be thought of as maladaptive 
only but may be seen in everyday life in normal individuals [228. pp. 143- 
144]. Even though the individual is aware of what he is doing in the behavior 
involved in these mechanisms, he is not aware of his motivation or reasons for 
doing it [228, p. 154]. IF he is aware of the motivation he is not demonstrating 


a defense or personality mechanism. For example, if the pupil knows that he 


because he did not prepare his a 
of the more common mecha- 


is blaming the teacher for his failur 
ments, he is not exhibiting a mechanism. Some 
nisms which have significance for the counselor are as follows: 

1. Projection. This is that process in which the individual attributes to 
tics based upon his own needs. Projection may 
and greatly distort reality. A helpful discussion 


cteris 


others feelings and ch: 
be slight or it may be extensive 
IS provided by Symonds [228. pp: 
rence of this behavior in the classroom 
sm b 


223-239]. in which he points out the occur- 
and counseling situation. 

v which the individual transfers his 
to another. It is a term used pri- 


T Vransference. This is a mechar 
attitudes and feclings from one individual 
marily in the therapeutic relationship to indic 
toward the therapist. It also appears to be an e 


(61, р. 260]. It would seem to be a mechanism, 1 
though perhaps to a lesser degree. 


ate or explain the client's attitude 
xample of overgeneralization 
nowever, that would operate 


in other situations, including counseling, 

3. Rationalization. By this mechanism the individual explains or justifies 
his behavior with reasons that are not in line with facts. His explanation may 
Sound "good" but it is incorrect. However, this mechanism enables the indi- 


and to preserve his self-esteem. Symonds [228, 
B А + ч me, e А eae 
Pp. 321-335] provides a helpful explanation of the process. 


4 Sublimation. The use of this mechanism enables the individual to divert 
al or activity to one that is acceptable. 


vidu: Z EH n А 
dual to justify his actions 


lis Gerate B i 
| S energies from an unacceptable goa c 
he substitute activity provides a means of mecting a need and reducing 
in everyday life. Among other uses, it has 


[228, р. 299]. 
has already. been mentioned, is the 


tension, This is frequently used 
Nisnificance for occupational choice 

5. Repression. This mechanism, w hich c 
пе by which a need or conflict is “pushed out” of awareness and denied to 
of the individual. Symonds [228, pp. 181-204] 


and points out that it serves useful 


| 19 Conscious mental. proce 
S'ves a helpful discussion of the process 
Purposes in social living. Where the conflict is intense, however, repression 
May result in serious maladjustment. Therapy may be necessary to help the 
6 1 conflict and arrive at some solution to it. 


indiv; б 
dividual recognize the repressed yi 
anism the individual does the opposite 


2 ie <= З s " 
6. Reaction formation. In this mech 
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i F ceptable i se is replacec 
Е what he has a need or desire to do. The unacce ptable impulse is rey 
О! а аз d 


i individu: aintain his 
by one which is acceptable and which enables the individual to maintait 
DV 2 S d 
ў eg 2 EIE 
good opinion of himself (148. p. 551]. | PE 
3 There are also other mechanisms besides those briefly noted here. | 


: : , qe 
discussions may be found in Refs. (цо, 148, 228, 258]. x. 
Mechanisms, such as those discussed here, have been brought into shar] 
: j rs These conce sever, are 
relief through the study of maladjusted persons. These concepts, howev 
uli tandi пта pers 'chanisms occur in norma 
also helpful in understanding normal persons. Mechanisms occur Rua 
persons in everyday life [259, р. 316], as has been mentioned. It is when 
flict re, t ES i бте lec iona 
conflict is severe, the behavior is maladaptive, and the results are emotic 


maladjustment that mechanisms result in abnormal behavior. | =: 

This clementary discussion of personality is far too brict and incomplete 
provide the counselor with the foundation he necds, but it priecne ids 
aspects with which the counselor should be familiar and provides fuis н : 
which counseling procedures discussed in the last section of this chapter ma 
be drawn. It also provides a starting point for further reading. 


Learning 


Counseling has been described as 
consider how learning takes pl 
the case of personality, spe 
from this discussion will be 

As has already 


a learning process. Thus it is necessary w 
ace and what this means for counseling. As in 
cific counseling procedures which may be drawn 
presented in the | 


been pointed out, the couns 
oped through a process o 


št section of this chapter. 

clee's personality has been devel- 
F learning. It seems reasonable to assume that learning 
is an orderly process, It also appears to be essential that 
| included in а discussion of b 
developed by Miller and Doll 
[61] has been utilized 
of view about learning [98] and othe 
ter 1). The one selected for use here, 
gestions for the counselor, 
thoroughly V 


some consideration of 
ases of counseling. The point of view 
ard [141] and later applied. to. psychotherapy 
as the basis for this discussior 


ning be 


п. There are other points 
r applications to counseling Csee Chap 
however, appears to offer valuable sug- 
Like the others me 
zalidated theory but rather 
fied principles, some ' 
preface]. 

Four Fundamentals of Learning.* 
process and its application to е 


ntioned, it is not a complete and 
is made up of some substantially veri- 
hypotheses, and some highly tentative concepts. [61. 
It is desirable to consider the learning 


veryday behavior, In the 
there are four essential parts to the le 


First there is a drive. The 


point of view used here 
arning process. These are as follows: 
drive impels the pe 
* This concept and those about le. 


Miller and John Dollard, Social Le 
versity Press, 1941 [141 


rson to do something. Пе has 


arning which follow have been adapted from Neal E. 
arning and Imitation, New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni 
1, and John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Personality and Psycho 
therapy. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Con Y 


прапу, Inc., 1950 [61] Cused by permission 
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a need which causes tension and which must be met. The drive is toward 
need reduction or tension reduction. 

Then there is a cue. This cue gives the individual some idea of what kind 
of response to make. For example, a pupil is in a new school building and is 
looking for his next classroom. He has a strong need to find the right room 
before the tardy bell rings. He notes where other students are going and looks 
for signs on doors. He is searching for cues to help him to decide which 
classroom to enter. 

Next, a response is made. The response, in this case, is to enter a room and 
take a seat. If it is the w rong room, no doubt the pupil will leave hastily amid 
laughter and comments of “dumb freshman” when the teacher announces the 
name of the class and calls the roll. If it is the right room, he will come to it 
again; he will have made the correct response. 

Finally, the response is rewarded. Tomorrow the pupil will go to the same 
room, more quickly and directly than he did today. Responses of looking in 
other rooms and looking for other students that he knows are in the same 
class will have dropped ‘out. The response of finding the right classroom has 
met a need, and the drive to find the right classroom has been reduced. 

The Origin of Needs or Motives. Of particular importance to the counselor 
is the source of needs, drives, or motives. Why does it make a difference to the 
Pupil whether or not he gets to the right cla ssroom? It is a learned or secondary 
: such as the need for food or water. The 


“rive rather than a primary need, аан à 
: in the satisfaction of primary 


Carned or secondary needs have their origin 
heeds in social situations, for example, in the home; primary need reduction 
and approval of others have taken place at the same time. Thus the approval 
of others, being associated with gratification of needs (physiological), becomes 
in itself need тайна, In the same way, the indiv idual can learn to need the 
approval of others. | 

Learned drives or needs are the 


“Ungry individual who has a job to fin ) 
all hungry will nevertheless make efforts to 


basis for social behavior. For example, the 
ish may work well past lunchtime. 


he dinner guest who is not at 
"ppear to be cating and enjoying t 
medi 
May 


he meal. The very hungry guest does not 
ately grab the largest steak; he waits until they are passed to him and 
actually get the smallest! These persons are behaving according to 
агле needs, 

It is possible for the 
Previously of no value to him. 2 
Value when it represents the individual's monthly 
Wever, has no intrinsic value. The same thing is true of currency. It can 
Serve ag а reward for work done. The individual has learned what it can do, 
would not, however, accept any kind of cur- 
‘ederate currency, he would not feel rewarded. 
learned drives, the reduction of which can be 


individual to perceive as a reward something that was 
\ check or deposit slip from the bank assurnes 
lary. The piece of paper, 


Or ey. 
В example, pay the rent. He 
ency. ; : eis 
ney; if he were paid in Conf 
ear, guilt, and anxiety are 
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rewarding. For example, during a severe thunderstorm т ога 
in front of an open window. Не recalls that he once heard a с ers v As 
was struck by lightning as he sat before an open window. Ile or ed vie 
feels sharp anxiety, which is not reduced until he closes ped К Mus E of 
reduction of anxiety is rewarding. After this incident he makes a habi 

closing all windows during electrical storms. While 


fear is usually considered 
a strong learned drive, it is obviously 


not the strongest. Witness the behavior 
of some individuals in extremely dangerous situations. i 

It seems reasonable to assume that the individual's pattern of learned needs 
or drives is rather stable. The stud 
do it consistently. When the 
individual very little. For ex: 
ual may then go to the mov 


lent who does good work in school tends to 
drive is reduced, however, it may motivate the 
ample, when the lesson is completed, the individ- 
ies, as there is no immediate need for further study. 
The behavior or responses that nee 
than the drives themselves. The rel 
taken up. 

The Pattern of Preferred Responses. 
of as arranged in a hierarchy 


sion. When a need is present, the individual makes the top response in ins 
hierarchy to reduce it. If the top response is not rewarded, the next one Is 
made. Others farther down will be made if higher ones are not effective. The 
hierarchy is revised if lower ones prove to be more effective in meeting needs: 
the individual then has a new hierarchy 

What happens to the 
rewarded and do not me 


ds or drives elicit show more js 
ative strength of responses will now be 


3 ^ t 
Behavior or responses may be though 
according to their effectiveness in reducing ten- 


of responses to meet needs. 

responses that do not meet needs? If they are e^ 
et needs, they are less likely to be given. "They wil 
tend to drop out of the individual's behavior pattern, 

Certain conditions affect the speed with w 
the response is a strong habit 
if it is a difficult response 
if the strength of other c 
out more readily, 

An example will show 
student who is trying to s 
go to the movies 
However, the ne 


hich the г 
» it will resist e 
to make, it will te 
ompeting re: 


sponse is dropped. If 
xtinction or dropping out. But 
nd to drop out more quickly. Also. 
sponses is great, the response will drop 


how a new and difficult response could drop out. A 


*t up a time and stud 
as he has been in the habit « 
ed to study is quite 
dismissed from school if he 
study schedule 


y schedule may be tempted to 
of doing rather than studying 
Strong because he is in danger of being 
does not make 


a satisfactory average. Making а 
and sticking to it is hard w 


ork; later, after a few attempts, he 
may end up at the movies and fail his Courses. It was difficult to make the 
new response of sticking to a study schedule. 
not actually been rewarded. Even jf it had, 

In the above illustration, the 
of a response is shown. The 
been discarded. This happe 


Furthermore, this response had 
it might have dropped out. 
result of what is called spontancous recovers 


old response appeared in full force after it had 


ns because the inhibition or the holding down of 
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the behavior weakens faster than the strength of the habit or response. The 
response itself does not disappear. In the illustration, the determination not to 
go to the movies weakened faster than the liking to attend the movies during 
study time. 

It is important for the new response to be rewarded so that it will have the 
strength to replace the old one. As the old response weakens, the individual 
has the opportunity to learn new ways of behavior. If the boy who is quite shy 
can gain some success and satisfaction at the school party, that is, if he can 
make the new response of actually going and taking part in some of the activi- 
ties, the new behavior of going to parties may hasten the dropping of the old 
sponse provides a way for the 


habit of stay ing away. Not rewarding an old r 
individual to make a new one; in fact, it actually puts pressure on him to make 
à new response. If old responses were rewarded, the individual would probably 
ied person is a poor learner. 


not change or learn. A very self-satis 

The learner must be able to make the new and desirable response; he needs 
also to havea situation in which it may be made. He can be helped to master 
the response and to have it ready to make at the appropriate time and the 
Appropriate time can often be arranged. If it is rewarded, it will move to a high 
tank on the response hierarchy. 

Generalization and Discrimination. How doe 
individual learn to make different responses 


alization and discrimination pro- 


s learning in one situation 


transfer to another? How does the 


in different situations? The concepts of gener 
Vide help in answering these questions. In these two processes, however, occur 
а e 5 es 2 ucl 
Many of the errors in learning, or ineffective learning. | 
` ses ; aesdual cives ares se that was rewarded in o 

, ^h generalization, the individual gives a response that vas rewardec i one 
Situation in another situation that appears to be similar. For example, in one 
cla st marks to those who participate in class 
be likely to continue this rewarded 


discus- 


"ss the teacher gives the Бе 
Sion. In another similar class the pupil w ill s ex 
response, In this case, the good mark is the reward. Reduction of fear or 
о. Thus a pupil who has learned to reduce anxicty 


anxiety e : 
"DXiety can also be rewarding 
^ one classroom by presenting an indifferent 
"sponse in other classes. The similarity of the rds up 
similar these cues are in different situa- 


appearance may make the same 


situations depends upon the cues 


hat the individual notices. The more 
t HEUS yi 
ions, the more likely the individual will b 


'tuation to another. If he notices unimport s i 
not, he may overgeneralize and behave in an 


e to generalize behavior from one 


ant cues or assumes that cues are 


the same when thev actually are 
'Nppropriate manner. 

OD the principle of dis rimination, the ; 
lions that are actually different and responds in a manner appropriate to the 
Situ | ata baseball game shout encouragement to 


individual distinguishes among situa- 


| lation. For example, spectators 
their team and heckle the opposing 
‘nother event that could also be labeled a 5 
golf tournament. They know that they do n 


pitcher. Then some individuals go to 
ports contest, but this time it is a 
ot shout encouragement to their 
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favorite as the participants are about to drive or direct шы и а 
opposing players. Thus discrimination is needed if к is ; й € 
priate. Too much generalization would get the individ ual in ri u En 
individual needs to be able to discern cues that will indicate that differe i 
situations are actually different. Too much discrimination, on the other кам 
based on insignificant aspects of situations, reduces the probability е а m 
appropriate responses in new situations. Suppose that the recruit had to | : 
by many different experiences that he is supposed to salute a person wit : $ 
gold bar, a silver bar, two silver bars, and so on, rather than understand that he 
salutes a person with any of 
status, 

The Effect of Reward. As has bee 
there is a reward of some 


a number of different insignia indicating officer 


n pointed out, learning takes place when 
sort. How does this reward affect the learner when 
it is near as compared to when it is f. 
far in the future, for example 
are required. 


ar away? Many counseling rewards are 
‚а good job for which many vears of. preparation 
The closer the reward, the more strength it has for behavior, If the reward 
immediately follows the behavior, it will be more effe 
level of maturity plays a part in the effects of 
need the reward to be quite close to the behavior 
farther away. Even so, 


ctive. The individual's 
a reward. Children appear to 
In adults, the reward may be 
immediate rewards are 
sary, or the far-distant goal may lose its appe 
ing the gap between what the 
For example, the colle 
B.A. degre 


helpful and in some cases neces- 
al. Language plays a part in bridg- 
individual is doing now 
ge freshman may have 
. This goal is f 
receives many interme 


and the distant reward. 


the ultimate goal of obtaining a 
ar away and may never b 


е reached. However, he 
diate rewards such as quiz and e 
courses, moving From freshm 


self from time to time, 
to some extent, he с 
about it. He 


xam marks, completing 
an to sophomore level, Further, he may tell him- 
“I will get that degree. ГИ be 


an maintain the strength of the ooa] by telling himself 
can look ahead and 


anticipate a far-dist 
As the individual nec 


ars the goal he m 
these are ineffective 


a college graduate.” Thus. 


ant reward. 

akes anticipatory responses; some of 
and are not rew arded. In later 
same goal, he may eliminate 


cxample, the pupil who looke 
knew, as he tried to find the 
and go directly to the 


behavior for reaching the 
the nonrewarded 


and ineffective responses. For 
d in othe 


r classrooms and searched for pupils he 
correct-classroom, will e 
room the next time 
sive when he has to make 
notes and rehearse his talk oy cr and over. When he 
he finds that elaborate notes do not help. The 
ior Celaborate notes) will probably be 
Thus the 


liminate these responses 
- Another pupil may feel apprehen- 
an oral report. He may prepare an elaborate set of 
makes the talk, however, 
next time the ineffective behav- 
dropped. 

individual drops ineffective beh 
goal with the most effective 
tative behavior m 


avior and takes a short cut to the 
responses. If fear js present, however, maladap- 
av occur as the 


goal is neared. For example, as the beginning 
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driver approaches a crowded intersection he may act quite ineffectively, 
stalling his car, then choking the motor and flooding it as he attempts to start 
up again. 

З The Effect of Conflict. Why does an individual not do something he pro- 
fesses that he wants to do? Why does a boy climb to the high diving board and 
; ? ants to do it. Why does he 


then hesitate to dive in? He says and feels that he w 
closer he actually gets to doing it? 


appear to be more and more reluctant the 
ants to do and what he 


Che situation is one of conflict between what he wi 
Wants to avoid. The drive to do something that the individual wants to do does 


not incr something that he does not want to 


he will stop, for example, a 
drive to perform the response is 


ase as much as the drive to avoid 
do. At the point where these drives are equal, 
arrives at the top of the diving board. If the 
quite strong, it may be greater than the drive to avoid it and he may go ahead 
anyway without hesitation. Conflicting drives are often the cause of difficulty 
in planning for the future and in adjusting to present circumstances. The 


repressed conflict, as has been mentioned, 


he 


may result in rather serious emo- 


tional maladjustment. 
Thinking and Problem Solving. 
cms, thinking, and making decisions? 


How do individuals go about solving prob- 
These activities may be classified. as 
higher mental processes. Up to now the discussion of learning has been pri- 
marily concerned with instrumental behavior, or that behavior which produces 
an immediate change in the external environment, such as getting out books 
a " в т 
nd preparing a lesson. 

Suppose that the individual has a problen 
amount of thinking or mental manipulation of verbal, numerical, and other 

8 


SY: H * . У > 
Ymbols, Action is withheld until some 1 
“onal problem or one that is largely intellectual. Several examples may help 


a which involves a considerable 


solution is reached. It may be an emo 


toj AM 

illustrate the process. 
r A pupil mav want to decide on a course ) id 
Simply pick one out at random and then announce his decision to his parents, 
made the choice. But suppose he has done a 


He may have considered the State 


of study to take at college. He may 


Without being aware of why he 
considerable amount of thinking about it. 
Iniversity at first. This thought or response 
State is too near home and he would like to attend a college more distant. 
Ў hinking about a distant college may 
‘way from home for any length of time, 
Nand, he may decide it would be a sign of 
Completely on his own. All this has been 
NOt actually done anything about it so far. 


e Й К м 
ould be described as a series of cue-producing 
Vided used in this manner seems to play a 


may have suggested to him that 


remind him that he has never been 
and he might not like it. On the other 
growing up to be able to be almost 
a mental activity, but the pupil has 
This use of language in thinking 


ssponses, as each response pro- 


"C a cue for a new idea. Language i А 
Major role in the higher mental processes of thinking and problem solving. As 
s 


COuitigelinen è Р HOM : erbal communication, it is i rè 
seling is carried on primarily through verl x 1638 прот 
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t for the counselor to have some concept of the use of language and think 
tant for 5 
ing, even if it is only at the stage of hypoth 


These cue-producing responses can assis in discrimination or н 
or can cause problems. For example, an individual may be Чин girs m E 
city and become anxious about meeting the rush of after-work tra 97 он 
recalls the day of the week and tells himself that it is Saturday and that t = 
will not be an afternoon traffic rush. Thus his anxiety at being lost ina ede 
city and looking for route markers in an impatient tangle of traffic is ms 
he can now calmly look for road signs and stop to check his map. In this way a 
series of cue-producing responses has helped the individual to take ете 
action, As ап example of faulty generalization, the case of a pupil m 
siders all teachers unfair mav be used. He had one teacher who was unfair gie 
indifferent to his needs, I le applies the label “unfair” to each new teacher i 
proceeds to act as if this opinion were based in fact. ile may not actually apply 
the label but he more or less automatically acts as if all te 1 

For effective thinking and problem solving, a series of cue producing 
responses (reasoning) is more effective than a series of instrumental Sai 
"doing something" with no foresight. By reasoning, it is possible to ipn 
what will happen. Suppose the pupil wants to make a good mark in a difficu t 
course. He knows by past experience, and from what others say, that objective 
tests are given on questions from the lectures, He tells himself. that he does 
not know the material in the lecture notes. Then he reminds himself that he 
ought to use good study habits to learn the material. Eventually he should 
decide upon a way of study and put it into effect. 

There are other details of the learning process; the ones given here, how- 
ever, appear to have the most significance for counseling, Reading in Refs. 
[61, 141] and other similar refe; ‘neces will be he 
standing of other points of view, 


achers are unfair. 


Ipful in gaining an under- 


The Importance of Innate Characteristics 

In a discussion of those 
have significance for cou 
These innate Character. 


aspects of the individual 


and the environment which 
nscling, 


ent should not be omitted. 
cal size and physical characteristics. 
107, chs. 16, 17; 258, pp. 208-239]. These 
of more importance in the Way that they have been modi- 
fied by experience and by the way the individual h 

of certain sorts of behavior, There is not much evidence to indicate how dif- 
ferences in temperament, *m to be innate, affect the development of 
personality [107, ch. 17; 258, p. 144]. Neither is there much help from studies 
of physique and specific aspects of temperament [107, PP- 541-545; 258, р. 
148]. The оу € of experience is more important in behavior 
[107, рр. 516-518, 239—540; 258, p. 148] 


innate endowm 
istics include physi 
build, temperament, and ability [ c 
characteristics are 


l regards them than as causes 


Which se 


erwhelming influenc 
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Differences in initial mental ability, while affected by experiences, are 
innate [167. pp. 511-512]: there are limits to how much the individual may 
develop. These differences have a pronounced effect on behavior; for example, 
one individual learns rapidly while another has difficulty in following simple 
directions. 


Differences in physical characteristics are, of course, in evidence everywhere; 
of more importance ‘than the actual physical characteristics is the way the indi- 
vidual regards them. | lis attitude is, to some extent, a reflection of how others 
regard his characteristics, for example, being unusually short and fat. Growth 
rates vary also, but again this does not cause a certain sort of personality devel- 


opment or directly account for certain personality characterist 


Environmental Effects 


The particular individual with whom the counselor is working is a unique 
personality and different from any other counselec, because of experiences that 
he has had and the innate characteristics and. previous learning that he has 
are primarily in the 


brought to those. experiences. The earliest experienc 
home. Later experiences involve those outside the home to a greater degree. As 
the individual approaches adulthood, his experiences involve a wider setting 
including а variety of persons, many institutions, and the occupational world. 
The culture and the subculture of which the individual is a member exert an 
influence on behavior, somewhat indirectly through the family at first [148, 
P- 843] and then directly upon the individual as he moves about in them. Not 
to be overlooked is the over-all influence of the wider political or national unit, 
and social customs and laws. The influence of each 


With its ethical, economic, 
of these characteristics of the environment is not separate; they work together 
to make the world in which the individual lives. 


To each new experience in this environment, the individual brings his own 


Unique personality. He. perceiv 4 4 Aes 
Situations in à personal and individual way. It is obvious that cach individual 


and rcacts toward conditions, persons, and 


is almost unbelievably complex. In order to begin to comprehend the meaning 
of his behavior, the counselor should have an understanding of the possible 
effects of various circumstances on individuals. He then uses this knowledge 
to assist him in understanding and helping the particular counselee with 
whom he is working. f 

Some of the environmental effects that have particular significance for coun- 
seling will now be taken up. The first of these is the carly home situation. 

Early Life in the Home. The infant is completely dependent upon adults 
for mecting his needs. He soon learns what attitudes and treatment to expect 
from еп. меН: it be love, coldness, harshness, and so on. Thus he formu- 
lates his expectations of how others react to him. With security and support, 


he feels free to try new experiences: with other sorts of treatment he may feel 
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unloved, anxious, or tense. Пе may experience ox erprotection oF por 
rejected. He perceives, too, one way or another, the DUANE Ma c ү es 
the home. Strain or tension, even if not expressed in quarrels anc өре bod 
tility, has an effect on him [107, рр. 621-623]. Lack of Кашы ени 
behavior problems [107, p. 633]. Thus the individual is learning ways to rez 
that affect his behavior at that time and later. A ur 

In the process of socialization, the child cannot possibly have We sb 
eratified [107, р. 88]. The love and affection present in the home wi Puis 
it easier for him to give up those things that he must relinquish. He has eal 
feelings, however, toward parents who both reward and deny. He begins te 
forma concept of the sort of individual he is, based | \ ) ; 
to him but also on innate characteristics [107, р. 633]. What is expected ol 
the infant or child is influenced by the customs of the particular subculture of 
which the home is a part [107, p. 92] 
had as children. | 

Other members of the family are a part of the child's world. To some extent 
there is rivalry with brothers and sisters. If he is an only child he has a quite 
different situation than if he is one of four or five. 

Thus the child learns in the 
react to him, how they 
authority means. He le 


argcly on how others react 


„апа by the experiences the parents have 


home how others mec 


t his needs and how they 
make demands and e 


nforce regulations, and what 
arns, too, that parents and other persons 
in other things besides him, | le learns how to react to others and how to meet 
his own needs. | le move into an ever-widening environment, involving more 
people and more situations [12, ch 3]. As he moves into other groups out- 
side the home, he has new adjustments to make. He finds that he is more on 
his own, that he is more valued for what he 
adult standards, These experie 
others and what he 


e interested 


can do than by his adherence to 
nces, too, have an effe 
thinks of himself, 

Later Childhood Experiences. As the 
friendships and engages in 
demands for ability 


ct on the way he reacts to 


child's environment expands, he forms 
more activities out of 
and cooperative 
assist or retard his success. He is finding his role 
school makes new demands. The child must sub 
be any of a number of types of authority, Empha: 
lor in the classroom and other behavior on the 
the peer group begins to carry more weight, 
home values, school values, and peer values. 
The Adolescent Environment, The adolesce 
beyond that of childhood and new 
Ps Interest in the Opposite E 
and values becomes more 
and psy chological m 


the home. Play makes 
activities. What he has learned so far may 
in activities with peers. The 


mit to authority and it may 


s is put upon certain behav- 
playground. The influence of 
There may be conflicts between 


ns environment expands far 
adjustments need to be m 


is developing. The 
significant in his life. 
aturity, he faces the 


ade (12, chs. 6. 


peer group and its standards 
As he a 


need to act as 


pproaches physiological 
an adult yet at the same 
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time he needs to depend upon the home. Plans must be made for the not too 
distant adult role; for example, he must choose a vocation. The way the indi- 
vidual has developed up to now, and the degree of acceptance by home and 
family, will have an effect on how well he is able to meet the demands of his 
new roles. Peer groups have rather definite values, attitudes, and customs, 
which in some cases conflict sharply with those of the home. Excessive 
demands upon the adolescent are often made by parents; some friction with 
parents is almost inevitable. New interests and demands seem to be largely 
responsible for what is called the emotionality and instability of adolescence 


о, p. боз]. 

The Cultural Environment. The indirect effect of cultural customs. and 
beliefs through the home has already. been mentioned [148, ch. 37: 161, pp. 
394-501]. The effects of the cultural group or subgroup arc also apparent in 
individual has different values and 


the neighborhood. If, for some reason, the 
there will likely be a con- 


beliefs from others in his community or subculture, 
flict between the individual and the group. 

lhe cultural subgroup has a pervasive influence on what the individual does 
and thinks, on the educational level he a 
ation, and on the organizations to which he 


Memb 
in their own and other 


ttains, on his occupational goals and 


ег ; : 

| occupation he enters, on his recre 
be ч ay еер 
longs [100; 125; 126; 161, рр. 467—475: 251]. 
can identify and describe the characteristics of those 
class known and understood. Class mem- 
an effect on what the individual 


s of a class or group 


М attitudes toward other classes аге 
bership goes beyond attitudes and actually has 
can do, enforced by unwritten customs in the 
extremely helpful to the counselor to read in the above references to gain an 
Understanding of the effect of class membe 
tudes, values а serception, and perception of others. The counselor will be 
able Pd | à ty with increased understanding of the 


community. It would be 


rship on the development of atti- 


to look about his own communi 
Sroups that exist and the effects of these groups on the counselee. 

There are some effects of the wider culture that, to some extent, override 
those of the specific cultural group and to some extent are nullified by them. 
"or example, in this ht much emphasis is put upon initiative, getting 
ahead, f pos i 


ў ее m stein sessions. The competitive spirit is 
and accumulating material | Ї 


rewar, А s 
Warded and each person is expected to st 
and « К Е oed 
d Sportsmanship are emphasized. These 


and upon his own feet. Yet fairness 
values appear to be quite pervasive, 
beultures than others. 


alt : | c Ae 
Yough they are more typical of some su ae 
Г ч n and a faith in the col- 


here is also a belief in the good judgment of me 
В Uve judgments of the people. Education is generally accepted to be of great 
Value, Yet, again, not everyone would give complete allegiance to these values. 

Vhis has been only the briefest review of a few of the aspects of the environ- 
ment that affect the development of the individual. T he counselor needs to be 
кыша counsclee's experiences and to be able, through 


Ci 


of the significance of the 
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i ssess the effects of these experi- 
background of study and experience, to assess the effects of th d P e 
: pee е 1 ale; Р ~ he fac 
s Any plan or method of counscling must take into € t 
ences. Any pla sr s ш 
these experiences and the effect that they have had on the couns 


Choice of Occupation 


Of particular interest to counselors are hypotheses and 2 e 
an individual goes about the matter of choosing an occupation. = Г e 
of view utilize in different ways concepts of learning, personality c 810 cpm 
and structure, environmental influences, and innate characteristics. е 
able attention is given to cultural demands and expectations and i : es 
of physiological maturity of the individual as well as other apes 9 ОР ета 
As further research is completed, counselors may expect to have availab 
stantial evidence as to how vocational choices are 
for better ways of helping individuals to make 
low 


made and thus to have guides 
more effective choices. The fol- 
ing is an adaptation of concepts from several different theories [82; 102, 
7; 195; 223; 227, part 2]. 
pae iiie isa eins stage during childhood where interests, roles, and 
the like are formed. 
2. Next, there is an exploratory stage, 
tative stage, where interests 
on ability as well as interest; 
may be during early 
3. Next comes the 


consisting of a fantasy period; a fens 
alone are first emphasized, followed by empha ; 
and then a movement toward more realism. This 
and middle adolescence. 
realistic phase where a compromis 
desired role in work and the actual demands 
work. This may be during later adolescence, ET 

4. Next comes the establishment and maintenance stage where the indi- 
vidual first tries out his plans, arrives at what seems to be the best area of work, 
and becomes more or less stable or settled in this area. 
during early adulthood and continue through the m 
working life. 

5. Finally, there is ¢ 
riences decreasing phy. 
occupational activities 

This brief review d 
from which the conce 
by the process of voc 
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s made between the 
and conditions of the world of 


This would usually start 
ajor part of the individual's 
he stage or period of decline w 
sical and intellectual capacit 
and plan for retirement, 

oes not do justice 
pts were draw 
‘ational choice 
ther in the references, It is 
aspects of what is know: 
particular problem w 
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n. It is presen 


ted to indicate what is meant 
and to stimulate the counselor to read fur- 
an interesting example of the 
n about human beh, 
hich the individual fac 


application of some 


avior and its determinants to onc 
es, 
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Implications for Counseling 


From what has been covered in this chapter. a number of theories about 
counseling procedures and techniques may be drawn. These will be briefly 
described in the following paragraphs. The essential point is that counseling 
should be based on what is known or what seems to be reasonably hypothesized 
about behavior. 

The Counselor as a Person. The counselee perceives the counselor in a 
unique way, based upon his past experiences and other persons in his life. He 
assigns the counselor a role. As he probably has had little experience with 
counselors, he may project needs in assigning the counselor his role. Subcul- 
tural influences and values play a part. His reaction to the counselor may be 
distorted by ineffective generalization; he transfers attitudes held toward others 
to the counselor and acts as if they are true. 

Obviously, then, the quality of the relationship is affected by the sort of 
person the counselor is and even more by the way the counsclee perceives him. 
The counselor's job is to help the counselee gain a realistic understanding of 


the role of the counselor and to accept it. 

While the counselee reacts to the counselor as a person and as a member of 
a professional group (counselors), the counselor also reacts to the counselee. 
Thus the counselor should be aware of his own needs and defenses as he works 
in the personal counseling situation. He too may overgeneralize about the 
Counselee because of past experiences, biases, and the like. He may “use” the 
Counselee in some wav to satisfy his own needs, for example, to dominate 
others, 4 d 

The Counselee's Expectations. Just as the counsclee will bring certain atti- 
tudes toward others including the counselor, to the counseling situation, he 
will have certain expectations about what counseling is and what it does. 
These expectations are based on needs, on past experiences Cfor e ample, he 
May expect to be told what to do), and on what he knows about counscling. He 
May be under the impression that counscling and testing are synonymous and 


that tests will predict the future. н 

The counselee may experience ambivalence, ora need to request counseling 
competing with a need to deny it. Also, he may fecl anxiety in approaching a 
new and strange situation. It is quite casy for the counselor to forget that coun- 
seling is a different and undefined experience for most adolescents. 

The counselec's expectations may be expressed verbally and by his behavior, 
От they may be carefully hidden, as behind a mask of friendliness or humility. 

he counselor needs to be aware that the counselee has some sort of expecta- 
tions and help the counselee to express them. The counselor would not, of 
Course, force the counselee on the defensive about his expectancies but rather 
would accept them just as he accepts the counsclee as a person. 
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The Physical Setting. Privacy and comfort are ings "i ү о 
situation to help reduce tension, eliminate distractions, FA T e 5 
pherè for effective thinking. The counselor can help теше dign tags 
the counselee are alone. Many counselees feel that other stud en s i aie 
they are in trouble, lacking in self-sufficiency, or odd, if they are seen ta g 
to a counselor. They may become more ten 
otherwise be and have difficulty in expri 


> and anxious than they would 


ssing themselves or in planning. T 
Physical comfort usually helps to reduce mental strain and tension. inca 
augment what the counselor does to establish a permissive yia MeL 
atmosphere. Thus scating, lighting, and ventilation should add to aA urs 
of both the counselor and counselee. The actual location of the "er m 
and counselor's chairs makes a difference. They can be so chon: abhi si 
appear to be working together, or in such a way that the counselor is m 
less a judge and decision maker. i M! 
Beginning in a Permissive Atmosphere. It has been pointed out thi ү 
counselor needs to find out what the counselee’s conception of counseling is- 
This is one reason for beginning in a permissive manne! 
Some extent, testing the limits and char: 
Пе wants to discover how much he 
can safely reveal of his self. If he 
blame) he must defend his self; 
ready to learn to make 
Practically all the conce 
ter would support the 
There is also a pe 


г. The counsclee is, to 
acteristics of the counseling situation. 
can become involved and how much he 
feels lack of acceptance or threat (criticism. 
he must maintain his self-respect. Пе is E 
plans and decisions and to find new ways to behave. 


pts of personality and learning discussed in this chap- 
principle of a permissive beginning in counseling. m 
rmissive and accepting atmosphere to later stages in the 
in this sort of atmosphere the 
able responses, can face new 
ally charged subjects. More 
example, the counselee may perceive new and 
insight into the elements causing conflict. As e 
can consider a wider r 
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behavior, a | 
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2 WW 
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ideas about himself, and can h 

сс : i ible; for 
effective learning is possible: 


and more desi 


about emotion 


important cues or may paua 
motional tension is lessened, he 
ange of possible behavior, 
he Counselee. From the 
arge number of reg 


asons for 
may be drawn. It is advisable that all ay 


great a degree as practical. 
sion. The fewer 


discussion of factors affecting 
collecting data about the counsclec 
ailable information be used and to as 
lee is helped to m 


d in the plan, the 
Accurate inform 


The counse 
“unknowns” involve 
that it will be a good one, 


reduce the unknowns. 

Information about the individual 
logical traits such as intellige 
such as health 


ake a choice or deci 
more possibility there ! 

i ) 
ation about the counselee tends t 


includes more than d 
nee and interests, 
andicaps; 
and his world. 
with the way he reg 


ata about psycho- 
and physical characteristics 
of primary importance is the wav the 
What is his Concept of himself? [low 

? What role is he playing and what 


and physical h 
individual sees himself 
does it compare ly į 
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roles does he want to play? What are his goals? Only with such comprehensive 
data can the counselor begin to understand the counselec. 

The purpose of using a variety of information-getting techniques is to collect 
the sorts of data needed. Some techniques obtain somewhat the same types of 
information, but usually they involve a different view of the individual, for 
example, the autobiography and anecdotal records. 

Psychological traits are relatively stable and knowledge of them gives some 
basis for predicting behavior. Physical characteristics are of primary importance 
according to the way the individual sees them. All these traits, characteristics, 


and so on are organized into a unique personality. The counselee acts in pre- 
dictable ways based upon the organization of his personality. Пе will accept 
acceptable and reject other that 


Certain information based on what he thinks is 
he considers unacceptable. He will find sati 
and will experience frustration and discontent in others. The counselor must 


action in playing certain roles 


know as much as possible about these aspects if he is to help the coun- 
selee, 

Fhe collection of information about the counselee assists the counselor in 
determining what the real problem or need is. The process also enables the 


Counselor to plan ways of helping the counselee and to formulate hypotheses 


оғ expectancies about what the counselee may do in counseling as a result of 
the counselor's actions. For example, the counselor may decide that he needs 
to provide occupational information to the counselee to help him understand 
how unrealistic his plans are. 

Importance of Past and Present Environment. Learning about the counsclee 
includes learning about his environment. Several aspects need additional 
emphasis and aera mentioning separately. The outstanding point is that 
the environment characterized by a subculture has values and customs that 
may be meaningful and important to the counselee but not to the counselor. 
Го understand the counselee, the counselor has to have some understanding of 


w ^ 
vhat the counsclee is 
Certain other. environmental factors in the community and home may 


adjusting to and what is acceptable to his environment. 
‘Mount to limiting factors, for example, not enough financial resources for the 
я 5 s е Е б 
Counselee to attend college, no suitable place for study in the home. Group or 

e a s Н " gn 
Class membership may set up barriers to education, occupations, or social activi- 
Hes. These, of course, must be understood if the counselee is to be given real- 
Istic help. 

Need for Structuring. It has alre: ; 
Certain expectations about counseling w hen he comes in for help. It was also 
Pointed out that the counselor should know what these expectancies are. It 
pect if the learning 


dv been pointed out that the counselee has 


also seems desirable to let the counselee know what to € 
Situation Ccounscline) is to be as effective as possible. The counselee will, as 
ле tries to get his beans in the counscling situation, draw upon past expe- 
"ences and past relationships, none of which are apt to be at all like the coun- 
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ex nee. Structuring is simply way to help the counselee learn as 

sclin р ience ructuring is si pl га way to 1 lj 1 Our R 

: * : Marg " i s possi t Ci expect from counscling. 

i ctlv and effectively as I ossible what he can expe » = кй to 
f Providing Information It has been pointed out that the — eec ж 
6: i» ) | Si 5 1 el hat he perceives 

self as г зеп brought out the | 
еа ect the self. It has also been ‹ » 

enhance and protec m шен а 
ccording to experiences and needs. Furthermore, he learns when he Ы 
а g » F 


need or motivation to learn. Thus in getting information ec to yee 
selee, the counselor needs to find the moment when it is needed, Ll vim м 
in a way that will allow the counselee to consider it rather than — кене 
defend himself from it, and to check on counselee distortions. AME € А и 
presenting data would appear to allow the counselee the most freed Om 
tion to it. If he feels it necessar 
without rejecting the counselor. 
It seems 1 


1 » information 
the counselee can reject the informat 


sonable to assume that information about the counselec йшй ы 
present and future environments is very Frequently of concern to ы ie 
seldom without any emotion-arousing content. It also appears reasona i th 
assume that the counselor will often not be able to judge whether or m ө 
information will be received as threatening or enhancing, even though 

understands the counselee rather well. 


T information 
Fhus, very seldom should informatie 
be considered purely “factual.” 


Е 5. а m^ he 
In presenting any sort of information. t 
counselor should be alert for signs of emotional re 


Referral. In the discussion of behavior, it w 
mechanisms may be out of the aw 


cause of maladaptive behavior. Пе 


actions, | 

as pointed out that conflicts e 
areness of the individual and may be che 
Ip for these problems is a long-term proc 
and one that requires the services of a specialist; referral is usually needed. 
build a relationship with a really mal 


difficulties beyond the skill of t 


" x А ici am- 
may develop which the counselor is unable to end without psychological d 
age to the counselee. 


Го 
y aT, єє OF 
adjusted person may cause all sorts 

M wo mey 
he counselor. For example, a strong depe ndene) 


Referral for other problems, sue 
with a physical handicap, 
referral in these situ 


; Г : н 
h as for occupational information or hell 
may be necessary. Usually, 


ations is more obvious than with е 
it is usually easier to make the referral, 

Resistance to Change. 
change: 


however, the need m 
motional problems, anc 
The self-conce 
the pattern of needs 
period of time and is modified 


pt is rather stable and resistant to 
and responses has bee 
slowly, 
new responses or patterns of Бера 


n built up over a long 
Thus the counselor should not expect 
havior to emerge quickly. Furthermore, he 
at he has failed to help the 
not made quickly 
counselee tries ne 


should not feel frustrated or th 
tive plans and decisions are 

Even when the 
return, particul 


counsclee if effec- 
and easily. , 
w ways of behaving, old responses will 
not immediately rewarding. It is often difi- 
and more appropriate responses will be rewarded- 
strong; the ject what appear to be rea 
sonable plans and persist in follo 


actical course. These defenses 


arly if new ones are 
cult to ensure that the new 
Defenses may be counselee may re 


wing some im p г 
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are of importance to the counselee and serve some purpose in his behavior. 
The counselor cannot expect the counselee to drop them quickly, without 
something to replace them in maintaining his opinion of himself. 

Possibility for Learning or Relearning. In spite of what has been said about 
slowness of change, it can and does take place; otherwise, there would be no 
Point in counseling services. It has already been pointed out that needs are 
learned and new ones can replace old ones. The process of establishing and 
changing the response hierarchy shows how new and more productive behav- 
lor may be developed in and through counseling. 

Perceiving new cues, or perceiving old cues in a different way, can help the 
Counsele generalizations and discriminations. The coun- 


€ in making effective 
ess. He can also help to identify con- 


selor can assi P * 
^ ог can assist the counselee in this proc 
Acts nts involved in the conflicts as a means of 


and to bring out the eleme 
ded elements for learning to the coun- 


resolvi > 
| ж. them. Пе can bring the nee 
SENSUS ion, or questioning, and can help the 


behavior and to find the sorts of 


" attention by reflection, interpre 
“ounselee to identify the appropriate cues for | 
^u ag that will be rewarded. For example. 
ind те f skilled trade work although he has previously 
fit only for those who could not 


the counselee can be helped to 


| warding aspects o 
m A uode , 

| ught of it as an inferior type of work 
attend college. 
ү goals, new levels of aspiration, a new 


he learning process can result in ne | 
ation. Short cuts to effective behav- 


Conce ч r " z 
i "сере of self, and new strength of motiv 
or m; T ^ si B 
or тау be developed. Some of the reward may come in the 
Чоп; for о a definite plan has been made, finding 


aw 


counseling situa- 


xample, feeling satisfied that a De \ 
AY to develop potentialities in a training program, or finding suitable alter- 
Natives to 
Side the 
cce 


an unsuccessful plan. The major rewards, however, must come out- 


a everyday life, for e 
or feeling of satisfaction in work. 
individual learns when he has 


counseling situation it xample, recognition and 


Ptance by peers, success in school. 
ad Olivation. It has been pointed out that the 
“Ive or need to learn. Without motivation, no value can be expected to be 
derive, am. | 

= The counselor needs, 
t is possible. also, to help the counselee 


d from counseling. therefore, to discover what 


motivo 
Ves or needs the counselee has. 1 


wild motivation toward worthwhile goals. 
.. “ach individual has some needs that he is trying to meet and goals that he 
метрів to achieve. Пе may not be aware of what he is trying to do or 
Ris is trying to do it. Thus the counsc Pun " А M 

selee Motivation must be understood and capi 
ta ize by disruptive behav- 


lor c. 


Jor must try to understand how the 


i s behavior serves him. 
“upon, For example, an atte 


йы ап be channeled into new ways of beh 
aching the 


mpt to gain recognition 
avior that will be more effective in 


goal. 
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© counselor c. С 
Tm selor ca alp the cour 
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asclee develop motivation. Formulating and 
8 up desirable goals is one way- Since near goals have more strength, 
eeu TS h 


mediate set up. Some success strengthens reward value; the 
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counselor can help the counselee achieve success and increase n 
7С S a 
toward desirable behavior. | ; ПИРЕ 
Whatever progress is made іп counseling depends upon the Solan 
: ; ате ici nee. Hle R 
motivation; the counselor should be constantly aware of its influence ks 
: : б 1 Here ү ^ ‘lor eod я 
realize that the counselce’s goals may be quite different from counselor g 


i fri sithi > counselee 
and that the drive to do something must come from within the cou 
rather than from the counselor. 


The Counselee's Decisions. It is an important principle of counseling that 
the counselee should make his own decisions. This is related to uae. 
which has just been discussed. For goals to be really effective, the cous = 
must, himself, choose them. He will not give his wholchearted а 
attain а goal or plan imposed by others. He has no reason to feel personally 
involved in a decision that was made by someone с 
for failure and cannot expect much real credit for 
accept the goal is great, the counselee may displ 
mechanisms that retard or preve 
he may give the appearance ( 


Ise; he can shift the blame 
suc 


s. If the pressure to 
av various sorts of personality 
nt progress toward the goal. At the same ume 

and may believe) that he is trving as hard as ne 
can. He may not actually be aware of the effect of the conflict between his 
personal desires and those of others which he is forced to follow. 

The counselee's concept of himself and his roles are re 
his own learning. If he sees himself as a failure he 
or coerced out of this belief, He 
make a real change in the 

The role of counse 
individual have free 
It would, of course, 
time. 


vised by him based on 
usually cannot be argued 
must reorganize his perceptions of himself to 
way he thinks of himself, 

ling in a democratic society 
dom of choice. Ile eve 
be best if he made 


makes it essential that. the 
n has the freedom to make mistake 
a good decision and made it the firs 


Worth of the Counselee's Decision. 


Even though the counselee makes nis 
own decisions, the ability to help him arrive at a good mee 
information about the 
needs to help the 


nts about which de 


counselor uses his 
sion. He makes skillful use of 


more than this, he 
tions or environmer 
tial the use of 


OE qs 
counselee himself, bu 


à : i » situa- 
counselee project himself into the situ 
cisions 


P аап 
e to be made. This makes esser 


occupational and other information. The situation should bc 
understood in all its psychological, sociological, and physical characteristics: 
and the counselee needs to be able 


; to relate these aspects to information about 
himself. 


Tt is apparent, too, that the 
situations or information of wl 
tions which will enable 


counsclor needs to 
hich he 
him to pl 
It is also apparent that the 
identify probable difficultic: 
although it cannot be 
alities cannot be 


acquaint the counselee with 
: mav not be aware, 
ay a preferred role. 

counse 
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for example, occu pa 


lor must point out or 


arrving out plans. Some 
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anticipated. 
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Furthermore, all eventu- 
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Lhe counselor must further help the counselee accept information that has 
а bearing on the counsclec's plans. It is not enough to merely present "facts" 
to the counselee, without being concerned about whether he uses these facts. 

Occupational Choice. The way individuals select occupations may provide 
suggestions for counseling and indicate types of help needed. It is reempha- 
sized here because of its relevance to counseling. It points up the fact that 
help, including counseling help, should be given over a period of time and 
furnishes bases for the sort of help that may be given at various stages in the 
life of the indi idual. Also apparent from studies of theories of occupational 
choice are the levels of development the individual should have reached at 
Various stages in growth and education. The concept of occupational choice as 
a dey clopmental process adds weight to the statement that counseling should 
be more of a dev clopmental help than a remedial one. It also has implications 
for where counseling should be available in the school and what its aims 
should be. 

Counselor Roles. In order to help the counselee learn effectively, the coun- 
хог actually takes different roles at different times during the counseling 
Process, All roles are, however, in the general framework of counseling as 
the counselor helps the counselee 


defined in Chapter 1. At the early stages. 
19 speak freely about himself; later, he helps the counselee gain understand- 
ings and attitudes that will enable him to develop effective plans and make 
Wise decisions. Each role is designed to help the counselee do most effectively 
What he wants and needs to do at that time. For example, if information is 
Needed to facilitate the progress of counseling, the counselor obtains the infor- 
Mation or ensures that it is obtained. If the counselce is hazy and confused 
about his attitudes or interests, the counselor assists him to clarify them. 

The concept of changing roles is based upon the assumption that in the 
Counseling process or the learning process the individual necds different sorts 
ol help at different stages. The counselor acts as the helper. It is felt that carly 
in Counseling the сс helps the counselee to get used to the situation 
and the relationship, to become oriented, and to bring out and discuss all sorts 
9f relevant data. These are the data with which they work later in the process. 
assumed, would expect the helper 


lhe learner Ccounselee), it could be : 
f counselor ) to play the role that is most helpful. Hle does not know just what 
that role is, but will verv likely recognize that it is "right" if it is helpful. 
Needless to-say, the rale of authority never fits naturally into this learning or 


Counse as it does not promote the sort of learning that should be 


hewmen j li 
stic of counscling. 

Counseling as Verbal Help. Counsclin: | i 
Suage jg the primary method of experiencing in counseling 
Му бы убит: Безгак emotionally, and new situations can be vicari- 


is largely symbolic behavior. Lan- 


The past can be 


ously experienced. The future environment can be explored at the symbolic 
level, Expressions vestures, and similar nonverbal behavior also play a part in 
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i ; the sv ic meaning attached 
unseling. The importance is determined by the symbolic meaning 
co g 
> counselor or counselee. 
to them by the counse d ELI ыл 
о | thinki cur i > counseling situation. Plans ma 
"The process of thinking can occur in the counseling ijs celui deri 
weighed; action may be suspended until decisions are carefu у eva on 
f i ions made. For exar $ 
Experiences may be reexamined and new interpretations made. For exam] 


i assessed as actually nonthreat- 
threatening cues in an experience may be reassessed as actually n 
ening. 


[ inciple is si ' primary medi of coun- 
The importance of the principle is simply that the primary г ‹ I. 
i icati age—enables the individual to learn more e 
seling communication—language—enables the individual te peas 
tive behavior, some desirable attitudes, more balanced emotional reactions, 
new roles for satisfactory self-expression. | — КО 
This is only a brief summary of what the science of behavior imp *: vs 
з 7 i ; s course, be elaborated in considera 
counseling. The discussion could, of course, be elaborated in cor desertus 
detail. It should be adequate, however, to indicate bases for the par 
approach to counseling described in this book. 


SUMMARY 


The counselor needs some bases for wh 
may be derived from concepts about pe 


Lp Bass 

at he does to help the individual. Ва 

1 H 2: еті апа 
rsonality, learning, innate characteristi ^ 
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their effect on behavior, and environmental influences. These bases provide 


: En pe à Jithin. thé 
framework for a way of working with the individual to help him. Within 
framework variations are made to ad 


i > particular 
apt counseling to the needs of the particu 
counselee. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. What is meant by the term, concept of self? 
2. Why does an individual sce a situation or person in a unique way? 
3. Why is the individual's personality not due entire 
4. What is a learned need? 

5. Why might a pupil have a poorer opinion of himself th 
would warrant? 


ly to experiences? 


an the facts in the case 
6. Why does the culture or class of an individual 
7. How can size, appearance, and phy 
8. Why does the counselor collect inforn 
9. Why docs the counselor refrain from t 
10. Define adjustment. Describe a person you would cl; 
11. How does the counselor as а person affect the counse 
12. Why is it so important for the counselor to re 
emotions? 


affect personality? " 
al maturity help or hinder adjustment? 
nation about the counselee? 

elling the couns 


‘lee what to do? 
fy 
ling process? А 
cognize counselee feclings anc 


as normal. 


13. What are some basic considerations which the counselor should keep in 
mind as he helps the counselee plan and make 


decisions? 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. Read a case study and prepare a personality description from it. 

2. Observe a situation in which an individual is learning something. Can you 
infer from his behavior what the learning process is? Ask him to “think aloud” and 
see if you 


n identify the process. 
3. See if you can identify cl 
4. Interview several counselors to determine what concept of personality they 


s or levels in your own community. 


use as a basis for their counseling. 

5. Read a case study and identify the effect of environmental conditions and of 
innate characteristics. The case studies in Ref. [259] will be of considerable value 
às examples of what to look for and how to interpret it. 

6. Analyze the group structure and influences in your community. Identify as 
many of these groups as you can. What effect does group membership have on suc- 
nization, or a social class [100]. 


in schoolwork? A group may be a club, an orga 
Select a pupil who is making low grades or is about to drop out of school. See if 
you can place him in one or more of the groups that you identified. Then formulate 
your answers to the following questions: 
a. What effect does his group membership have upon his educational oppor- 
tunities? 
b. Does his group membership have any effect on vocational opportunities in the 


community? How? 
c. Пом might a teacher tend to rate a student who was a member of a less 
g à 
favored group than the teacher? Who was a member of the same group as the 
avored group? (“Rate” may be interpreted 


teacher? Who was a member of a more 
In such ways as grading on written work, grading on oral comments in class, and 
Ы б ж 3 * “ " 

sponsibility, tact, cooperativeness. The "group" may be 


Тапа on such traits as re 
'nterpreted as socioeconomic.) 

7. Read a typescript of a counseling case, such as those in Refs. [39, 94, 264]. 
and describe the process that the counselor appeared to be using. 

8. Observe a counseling session and sec if you can infer the counselor's approach 
and what he is trying to do. Interview him later to discover why he did what he did. 

9. As the most important purpose of this chapter is to indicate that counseling 
Procedures and techniques should have bases and to provide some bases for coun- 
seling, one of the most helpful activities that you could do would be to study and 
Cvaluate bases for counseling and procedures and techniques derived from these 
bases, The data for study may be obtained from observation and interviewing of 
j id research studies by counselors. You might prepare 


Counselors, and from books and г 


an outline based upon points covered in this chapter as a means for organizing data. 
u z " : . 
ou will also find it helpful to do some reading about therapy and interview a 


therapist. The ultimate objective is to enable you to formulate rather definite rea- 
Sons for the sort of counseling you do. 


10. Evaluate a recording of a counseling se 
ucted. Can you give reasons for doing what you did? 


ssion or sessions that you have con- 


CHAPTER 8 


Other Sources 
of Information 
about the Student 


HE COUNSELOR has available, in addition to those PET 
theres discussed, a number of other very uscfu 
sources of data about the individual. Usu 

side of the actual face-to-face relationship; they may 
seling process itself. The cou nsclor mav, however, 
the information while the 
the counselor may bring 
time schedule, to the 

the counselee, 
There are four aspects of these 
counselor should know: 
already available: second, 


ally he will study these sources out- 
| not be used in the d 
ask the counselee to fu Quem 
у are together in a counseling session. Furthermore: 
a portion of the information, 


ted 
such as the complete 
counseling session, | 


i i it with 
ay it on the desk, and discuss it wi 


sources of 


DA р лн the 
information about which 0 
first, when to usc 


ar Mah А Я ot 
them if the information is n 


* d informa- 
chniques; third, what the inform 


tion obtained by these tec} ans; and fourth, how to use the technique 
and information in the counseling process, 


The details of setting up 


how to use the te 
niques me 


and using these techniques in the school guidance 
program are bevond the scope of this chapter, Excellent discussions on the 
guidance program use of the techniques may be found in Ref. [77] and other 
similar books, 

In this chapter, emphasis is on collecting and interpreting the information: 
while some attention is given to using the data With the counselee, more 
detailed discussion of this process is reserved for Chapters 12 and 4 3. 
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Anecdotal Records 


Fhe anecdotal record is a brief, factual report of pupil behavior made by 
someone who actually has observed his behavior. Comments, suggestions for 
action to be taken, as well as interpretation may be added but should be kept 


separate from the factual objective report of the behavior. 

When to Collect Anecdotal Records. Assuming that there are no such 
reports in the cumulative record folder or that the ones available are quite old 
or incomplete, the counselor might feel that the sort of information provided 
in anecdotal records would be helpful. For example, suppose that he needed 
indications of consistent patterns of behavior in dealing with others. A typical 
question might be how the counsclee reacts to other pupils and teachers. How 
does he express his needs? Does he attempt to dominate situations, does he 
play a passive role, or does he try to escape from competition? Then the coun- 
sclor often needs to know how others react to the counselee. Is he involved in 
Soup activity? Do others look to him for advice? Is his opinion valued? When 
there is a need to know more about behavior in everyday life situations, the 
anecdotal record provides helpful information. This is the sort of information 
that cannot be obtained. very well in the face-to-face counseling situation 
Where the counselee, for a short period of time, may act quite differently from 
his usual behavior. 

It would be best if the anecdotal records covered a rather substantial period 
Prior to counseling. After counseling has started there would be less time to 
obtain a desirable. number of observations. However, the counselor might 
obtain the help of several teachers in collecting a series of records after coun- 


seling has begun. 

Using Anecdotal Records. Usually the counselor would not collect anec- 
dotal records on the counselee, but there might be times when the counselor 
‚ also help teachers learn 


Would actually make the observation himself. He m 
OW to obtain them. Furthermore, being familiar with the wav that observa- 
tions are made provides assistance to the counselor in interpreting anecdotal 
records, 

The anecdotal record is a factual, objective, “photographic” account of a 
Specific example of behavior. The observer sets down exactly what happened, 
Including quotations of what was said, if possible. Evaluative words and 
€XPressions are not used. The result is an account of what happened as accu- 
"ately as the observer can describe it. The reader can “see” the behavior almost 
35 if he had been present. If there is an evaluation or interpretation of the 
Incident, it is kept separate. T 

I he most difficult aspect of writing anecdotal records is to keep personal 
Pinion out of them. For example, suppose that the counselor read an anecdote 


Such as the following: “This morning John came into class late, deliberately 
g: х EAM 


“ammed the door, acted in a very unruly manner to me. and made it plain to 
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- P n 
everyone that he was not interested s pa lesson. ү тшшен Kir nn 
ied на w late), and that the door was closec н “sore. р 
eae d етее how тану high school students close a door perde Ln 
counselor may imagine that the teacher was rather Dum Y a pane itt 
havior, but he might have some difficulty in determining whet лег th 
was in an irritable mood or John was particularly annoy ing. "T 
Instead of this, suppose the teacher had written the following: i 3 a 
in the room about five minutes after the tardy bell, pushed the pet Pim 
without attempting to hold it, dropped his books on the desk, not pes a ina 
one that fell on the floor, and sat looking out of the window « p olas 
remainder of the period." While John might not have looked out с el E 
dow all of the period, this at least seems to be a factual and objective гер 
what happened. Reading the latter report one ос 
of John from that given by the former. алала 
Comments and interpretative statements should be labeled as such ane wis 
separate from the factual report. For example, under comments, the tea 
might say, “John seemed to be quite upset or 
presumably used disturbing activities 
steam.” " This is the particular teache 
be quite accurate or it may not. The 
pretation to help in understanding 
given to the incident by 


ill i ression 
ts quite a different impressit 


angry about. something, and 
and deliberate inattention to ‘blow i 
rs interpretation of the incident. It mi 
teacher or counselor may use the Aper 
John. but he is aware that it is the meaning 
another person. 

The observer might have 


: А il and 
suggestions to make concerning the pupil \ 
these, too, should be reporte 


d separately from the incident itself. For eamp 
the teacher might say: “It would seem to be helpful for the counselor to talk 
to John to find the Causes of his present attitude.” 

Anecdotal records may be made in any of a 
A suggested form is shown on page 183. 
smaller form could be employed, but the 
the cumulative record quite nicely 
sequence. The incide 


number of different forms. 
An entire sheet is to be used. A 
standard size sheet of paper fits um 
‚ and records may be clipped together in 
nt is identified by the obsery еге name, when it was made. 
ade. Space is provided for the Е 
interpretation 
making the record, the 
exposed. Thus it would not be 
recording the observation on 
A number of behavior 
more information about 


and where it was m actual report, and places 
are designated for ations. When the teacher is 

ction 
d to leave only the anecdote sectior 
necessary to use 


the spot. 


and recommend 
sheet could be folde 


А for in 
a conspicuously large form 1 
incidents reporte: 


persistent p 
nds in beh 


d over a period of time will give 
atterns of behavior and will enable the 
avior. The more extensive Cand depend able) 
as, the more confidence he can put in his conclusions 
about the counselee. Thus if the records are collected only after the pupil 


entered into counseling, they may cover only a short period of time and may 


atterns or indicate the direction of trends, There is 2 


counselor to discern tre 
data the counselor h 


not reflect persistent p 
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Anecdotal Record Form 


Pupil 
Class and time m - 


Anecdote: Е _ "— 


Observer. — m EN 


Interpretation: 


Suggestions: 


definite advantage in collecting anecdotal records systematically as part of the 
guidance or personnel program. References, such as the one already given, will 
Provide help to the school in setting up such a system. 

Interpreting the Information. In searching for the meaning of the anecdotal 
descriptions, the counselor would first evaluate the objectivity with which 
they appear to be written. If they seem to be largely opinion, evaluation, 
criticisms, and judgments, the counselor can tell very little or nothing about 
the counselee, | 


IF the records appear to be factual enough t i 
amount of behavior that has been 


for usc, the counselor then needs 


íi consider the scope of the records or the 
‘ampled. He cannot arrive at conclusions 
samples of beh \ 
lee, the records should cover a 


behavior in different sorts of 


about the counselee from two or 
three records. They may be good avior or they may not. From 
me "s valid representation of the nauis 
"stantial period of time and should reflect 
Situations, 

Data about the counselee from anecdotal records need to be interpreted in 
Combin a obtained by other means. 
used g why the counselee does as he does and 


ation with other dat They should not be 


i as a basis for understandin i 
at can be done to help him. The counsel 
‘ations, as We 
should check these against other data, rather 


or may get clues and ideas to follow 
Il as information about what the 


лы these types of obsery 

than a actually does. but he 
D accept them as proved facts. | 

ce anecdotal records give behavior 

ions, the counselor looks for behav 

ii really like in his dealings V ith ot 


he ООП of. records by asking questions sucl Me: Sce d 
€ Counselee is accepted by others?" "Does he give indications of. having 


descriptions of the counselee in life 
ior that will indicate what the coun- 
hers. He might begin to study the 


Selec 
a as: “Is there evidence that 


olleg 


ELING 
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ТА? г ituati аис 
ability to influence others and to lead them?" "What sorts of situations me 
н Бе $ ас ее а search for 
him to withdraw?" Or he may begin to read over the anccdotes and pur "il 
behavior patterns and trends. As these emerge, the counselor may look 
confirming evidence. He searches particular! 


for evidence of strengths and 
positive aspects of the counselee, but at the 


ime time he notes weaknesses 
and areas of difficulty. He formulates a description of the individual and eee 
to make it a consistent and understandable one. He compares the meaning OF 
inferences he has drawn from the data with those from other data. For о 
ple, if the counselee has said he dislikes school, is low in mental ability, anc 
shows a pattern Cin anecdotal records) of inattentiveness in class and resent- 
ment of teachers, the counselor may suspect that this is an individual УЙ 
finds schoolwork too difficult and is defending himself by this behavior. Thus 
anecdotal behavior descriptions are compared with other data. A pupil may 
exhibit the same sort of behavior in the classroom for a number of reasons: 
including emotional conflicts in the home. ; 
Several anecdotal records that the counselor found in John Doe's cumulativ i 
record folder will illustrate what is meant by interpretative comments rather 
than factual reporting. Read them over and identify observer comments that 


Siok s ; ў ей]. t0 
would not be very useful. Then look for evidence which could be used t 
answer the following questions: 


- How does John get along with other students? 


m 


. How does John react to the unsympathetic attitude of teachers? 
3. Are there any indications of leadership ability? 


Record #1 (undated) d 
today in class recitation John said that he had not had time to prepare his lesson. | anes 
rs he couldn't if everyone else could. He was offended by this began to whisper 9^ 

tell jokes to other students in order to disturb them, | stopped this immediately. 


Miss Swift. Latin | 
Record #2 


ee gone to me after class ond asked if 1 would help him with the moth lesson. He sere 
Е d Sure oppraciate it, Because | can't go out ot night until | get oll the homework: 
ery seg > 
oon Sey e se gets tham ond | don't.” | replied that othars were having trouble too; 9^ 
Comments aing 9 special session that afternoon. He said that he waold be glad to come: 
Smments sabi Te herd wes kar. efte ts enina befasst. f | checking 
upan fier kame bitih нотар 
€. Dut this does not seem to be the only reason for his concern. 


th | 
Record #3 POE 


ое is о lozy student. Today he had not f 
him why he used the well-wo 


d 
nished his English theme and when | aske 
What he needs 


: $. 
tm excuse thot he had spent too much time on other let50^ 


is some discipline at home 


| 
John Sharp Ena: 

Record #4 

Toda class meetin f ; 

M og y in class dal а to plon for the Junior-Senior party there was a discussion 9% 10 
whether the party should be held in the «ch dien s ‘oll 
7 3 e he € school auditorium in th n ce F 
The discussion was getting heated when Joh a арама ароз 
three : 


ot cp and said 
Od up your hands with 


more comments 
: John seems to be able +. 


* бо сагъ instead of one please h 


ay 
Everybody who wants fo P 
the money. Everyone laudan? 
| auditorium was selected. 


ord after a few 


sand get tiem do аге witht Hit 
Jane Jones Junior Home Room 
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These anecdotal records illustrate varying degrees of objectivity in reporting 
what actually occurred. Rate them as “factual.” “fact and opinion,” and 
“opinion.” Note too that the counselor would need more records than these 
few to learn much about John. The school has no plan for collecting anecdotal 
records and so very few were actually made. 

Using the Information in Counseling. The sort of information collected by 
anecdotal records is of particular value to the counselor as it helps him to 
understand how the counselce reacts to real life situations. However, it is not 
the sort of information that would be brought directly into the counseling 
Situation, In the first place, since the counselee very likely did not know that 
his behavior was being observed and recorded, he might be somewhat embar- 
rassed or resentful if he were confronted with the actual records, The most 
important. use is to add to other 
nds in behavior and to formulate hypotheses about 


data in order to make inferences about the 


ae ge patterns and tre 
lis probable behavior in other situations. 


/ кы, а $ 3 А 
Valuable clues for further investigation may b 
seems to show aggressive behavior to- 


c obtained from anecdota 


records. For example, if the counselee 
Ward certain classmates, the counselor may want to search for the bases for 
the behavior, An illustration may help show the sort of clues that may be 
\ pupil. who seems to be quite likable anc 


obtained from anecdotal record 
Who seemed to exhibit leadership behavior 


Was nevertheless disliked by other pupils. 
The counselor looked further into this 


in the classroom and in activities, 
Anecdotal records pictured his bc- 


havior and the reactions of others. 


buzzing situation and found that, because of an incident that had occurrec 
Sears before, the pupil's family Cand the pupil) were disliked and distrusted 


) * H . 
У people in the community. 
Anecdotal records are particularly use 


Soret < с 
UrSistent. patterns of behavior and the 
ately skilled in getting along with others. 


ful to the counselor in that they show 
duration and direction of trends. For 


s 
xXample, a counselee was only mode 
le Would not be judged very successful in interpersonal relations when only 
MS present status was considered. 


"Xtending over several years showed th 


Hlowever, a series of anecdotal records 


$ at he had made a great deal of progress 
In this respect and that the trend was one of increasingly greater social compe 
tence, Then, too, anecdotal records give indications of the effect of counseling 


ter it has been completed, 50 that the coun 
have taken place. For this purpose the 
If or request others to keep anecdotal 


th while it is in progress and af 
clor is able to estimate what changes 


© : 
ounselor may take some records hims 
"cords on the counselee during and after counscling. 


Т 
he Autobiography 


counselee’s life as he sees it. Usually 


The ^ К 
nose autobiography is an account of the is | 
= в behavior. and similar topics are 


Cs i es É 
tnd dislikes, interests. plans. reasons for 
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ical Jisting of events. 
"ү rely a chronological listing 
requested of the counselee rather than me rely | 4: ue die 
iogr: E ^Ictive tec Я = 
РА ^ graphy is a projec Ч A ines, о Bie 
a sense, the autobiog: y ds d ар iow. ЫЬ 
2 ib ents people, and his actions from his own point of vie анны 
S PS SUSIE: n Э > intentionally dis . 
wm е тау not be factually accurate and may even be etie Y d 
nn + А ў lor insight into the counsclee’s persone 
5 ally gives the teacher or counselor insig! dac send 
it usuallv gives the EMI оцон entes 
and wivite world. This is particularly true for the counselee whe entis 
d i he talks. Such counselees may give information in the auto e £s 
e pie à ' diffi ri aini `T WISE. 
that the counselor would have great difficulty in obtaining other quien 
1 У ss himself verv well in g 
other hand, the counselee who does not express himself wi we desi 
: ; : rever, elegance st 
may not produce a very helpful autobiography. However, ¢ cegar 
: isite for a useful ; fography. . 
not a prerequisite for a useful autobiogr и hy ——" 
Obtaining the Autobiography. Sometimes pupils write : * к с уша 
an assignment їп а class, such as an English class. If an a Me 
Siren i 1 `r records € 
i se ^ sc it along with other re : 
already available, the counselor would use it along v Recep eng 
reports However, this source of data is infrequently used [1991 a 
will be up to the counselor to decide whethe 
that the counselee write an autobiography. en ie 
available autobiography may be a brief, superficial page or so that was 
ously done with little thought or effort. In this е 
want to obtain a more e 


А request 
r or not he wants it and to requ i 
i instances the 
Then, too, in many instances 


vent the counselor would 
tensive and carefully prepared one. 
It would appear desirable to have an 
which should be writte 


information w 


autobiography on each counsclec. 
n early in counseling. 
hich suppleme 
obtained in any other w 
to get at aspects of the 
view of himse 
that he needs 


The autobiography prov ides 
nts other types of data йе 
ay. It is Particularly useful when the counselor w ш x 
counselee's inner world, his feelings about others. ja 
If, his goals, fears, and problems. Thus when the counselor feels 

to know how the counselee perceives the 
to gain an understanding of the we 
ticularly want to obtain an 
counselee who seems to be 
to himself, and who does not 
hand, counselors 


с Р be 
and which may not 


world about him and 
ty he sees events and pe i esf 
autobiography. This need is often felt with t s 
introverted, who keeps his problems and ме 
say too much about inner feelings. On the other 
n surprised to find that every individual has и 
that are reveale autobiography. Thus it » 
used with this or that sort 


and not in others. 
two general 
In the 


ar- 
ople, he would p 


are ofte 
expected facets to his life 
difficult to зау that the 
of person and at a cert 

Collecting Informati 
counselee write 


d by the 
should be 
ain time in some ca 
on. There are 
an autobiography, 
would eive him only a few directions, $ 
story of his life and to indicate 
relations, education 
that the counselee 
rather brief se 
biography. 


au tobiography 


s 


approaches to having the 
unstructured approach the counselor 
uch as asking him to put down ше 
experiences in certain areas such as family 
The directions would be so brief and general 

to decide what to include, 
given with the exce 
approach is to structure 


‚ and so on, 
would have 
t of directions is 


[a 
An example of 
The second 


: to auto 
rpts from John Doe's aut 


ў | giving 
the autobiography by giving 
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the counselee an outline to follow or a list of questions to answer [189, 
eA 217, pp. 14-16]. Although there is not a great deal of evidence as 
ает is ol the most value, the structured autobiography might 
à ‹ information than the unstructured [56]. 

oe ция кіне e m s ene ica ae арсола iie 
ab ea ex ressing himself and his degree of motivation to write 
emer I herefore the counselor should have established rapport with 
hus selee before asking for the autobiography. It might be helpful to 
have the counselee write several short accounts of experiences, interests, and 
ng of an autobiography. 


plans as a kind of warm-up for the wri 
б р бшен аш -— s т digni ME Inform, 
ilude | Г Mp dite Ша have helped to build к незя lence. He might 
ге үй the d irections the statement that the counselee should try to recall 
бето nen he felt that he did especially well in something, when he had 
y gs of accomplishment and satisfaction, and when he felt particularly 
арру and well liked. At the same time he would want the counselee to 
explain why he felt as he did and what effect these experiences have had on 
Ms development. If the counselor is interested in developing vocational inter- 
activities that he has liked, how he 
m interested in them, and why he has enjoyed them. He might also 
an the counselee to tell about the kinds of jobs he has thought about pre- 
paring for and why. Some high school students will have a great deal of dith- 
culty with this sort of introspective reporting, so adequate directions may be 
pm help. Some directions as to length should be gen. Usually an auto- 
'Sraphy should be 4.000 to 5.000 words in length. This may seem to be 
‘ite long, but if the writing is extended over a period of time and the coun- 
selee becomes interested io ft; it will prob 

Project, 
Р cterpreting the Information. The autobic 
iis Pe world of the counselee and thus e 
eds, fears, and ambitions. The counse 


ау the counselee perceiv 
| for obtaining factual information. The 


autobiography with other data. He 
as guides for arriving at infer- 


ests TM 
» he might ask the counsclee to name 


ablv not appear too demanding a 


graphs provides information about 
nables the counselor to understand 
lor uses the information to gain an 
s people. events, and circum- 


uuo standing of the « 
unes rather than as a technique 
sins Selor compares information in the 
oe reading it over, pose several questions а 
“Nes about the counselee. Questions may be of the following sort: 

nant needs of the counselee? 

rs, such as peers. teachers, parents? 

If? 

is life are conspicuous by their absence? 

loes he appear to be happiest? 

basis of what the counsclor 
itobiography tends to give 


» What appear to be domi 
2. How does he regard othe 
3. What does he think of him 
+ What topics or aspects of h 


5. In what sorts of situations c 
formulated on the 


counselee. The au 


Other к 
бе ther questions could be 
TN 
ds to know to understand the 
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information as to why the counselee behaves as he does. as aus ч 
other techniques, such as anecdotal records, which give more of the “how 

behavior. But the counselor should use great car 
the counselee from the autobiography. Ofte 
excellent explanations for behavior, or dete 
tional problems; he might presume that he 
But the data in the autobiography should be 
has additional information to back 


c in making judgments about 
: E ET ve 
n he finds what appear to | 


what appear to be serious emg 
has the counselee “figured out. 
regarded very tentatively until " 
up his hy pothese 5. Then, too, the kind o 
data in the autobiography should be viewed in rel 
level of understanding of dynamics of pe 


ation to the counselor's own 
rsonality. The better his understand: 
ing in this area, the more meaning he may obtain from these data. Уу D. 
limited knowledge, he should be particularly careful not to jump to diagnos à 
formulations about the counselee or to feel satisfied that he knows what sor 
of person the counselee is and why. 


As an example of the directions for writino 


A l'or AE 
an autobiography and for pa 
of an autobiography, the Following dat 


: чуб Об 
а from the John Doe case are present 


My Autobiography (Directions) 


This is to be on account of your life as you see it, 
con. Tell about the experiences you had 


me- 
pleasant and unpleasant ones and + you felt about them os you did. Include aim 
thing about your family life, the neighborhoods in which you have lived friends groups 


ou 
you have been o member of, school. hobbies. wark experience ambitions. Naturally you 
cannot include everything but try to incl de the 


caused some change in your life, like Moving toa 
if you con recall your reactions 


about the events, People, conditions that have had a greot 
the way you are today—in making your Personality what 
plans for the future, 


There is no s 


х зае nu 
Try to remember as far back а" Y 
that seem to stand o 


oth 
it in your memory. Include b 
ell why 


high spots particularly those events 


new neighborhood or getting a jot 
or feelings about the events. |! you con. tell some 


А а you 
dea! of influence in makina Y 


‚ your 
it is—in helping you make 

et limit to thi 
really to tell something ab 


time, over a period of abo 


5 autobiography, but 
out yourself, Don't + 
ut two weeks, 


you will probably need ten to fifteen epus 
fy to write it all at once but do a little а 


These directions were given to ]ohn Doc by the 
with a great deal of effort, a paper that v 
for. However, he gi 


ave some ve 
which are presented below: 


rote. 
counselor and John ес | 
* uU 

somewhat shorter than was calle 


rv Sacre $ alt ol 
ty descriptive accounts, the most revealing 
When I was 


Mother looking 
alw; 


about four ye 
after me da 
ays telling me to be 
was still this way afte 
this Way some, - 
When I was in the eighth grade 
this, but some of the Bons ai 
friends with the 


l have neve 


ars old I was ve 
day and night 
careful and 
t Thad bee 


гу sick with scarlet fever, I remembe! 
‚ and after I was 
didn't let me 
n to school 


was 
able to get out, she i 
Я ane. She 
do anything for a long time. 9 


E ill 
a couple of ye. ad I guess she is st! 


I was elected cl 
ts said I wouldn't 
I wanted to ge 

Ч 
тү se 


‘ X 
ass president. I was proud | 

s ke 
make a good one. | tried to ma 


à t them all on my side. 
riously about pla : 


"m because 
r thought ve 


ns for the future, | guess I thought 
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thines would just happen. Part of it, I think, is having other people make choices 
ing the college preparatory course. | never thought about going to 


for me, like ta 
college in a practical wav. In fact, when I think about it now, I guess I thought it 
xe not having to make any definite plans for work for another four vears, and 
Waving a good time. Now I realize ГЇЇ have to decide something myself. When I 
think of this, Т get worried and confused and don't see how I can do it. But I think 


I would feel more worried if I didn't. 

When I got the job of selling ads for the paper I was afraid that I might not be 
able to sell any. Some of the others had tried it and didn't do so well, although it 
was a chance to get out of class and go downtown. | knew most of the men I saw 
but 1 guess they thought of me as a kid more than someone to do business with. I 
had to do a lot ol talking with some of them, even though they said thev alwz 
helped the school. Абе awhile I got used to it. and now I like it. : 


As a guide to interpreting these autobiographical excerpts, look for data 
about the following points: 
1. John's reactions to others telling him what to do 


2. [The importance he puts on good relations with peers 
d by his striving for independence 
o data from it, would 


3. The fears and conflicts cause 


Using the Information. The autobiography itself, « 
Usually not be brought directly into the counseling session. If the counselor 
had requested the counselee to prepare the autobiography he might, however, 
the data from the autobiography are 
lee and to provide clues for further 


Use it during the conference. Typically, 
used to round out the picture of the counse 
exploration by other methods, including the counseling session itself. Suppose, 
for example, that the counselor found ey idence in the autobiography that the 
Counselee had a very low opinion of himself 


Very likely the counselor would also find clues 
s opinion of himself with what reasonably 


av of checking the reality of his 


and felt quite inferior to others. 
as to the bases of these feelings. 


He c 4 : 

lc could compare the counselee 
dbjcctive observers would say about him as а 
opinion, and could combine the counscelee's opinion of himself with other data 


m counselee as a person. 


aid him in understanding the ; 
Ihe autobiography often prov ides promising clues about the writer that the 
Counselor may wish to follow up. Fer example, the counsclee may appear to 
Prefer scientific activities, courses, and hobbies. This could be followed up by 
checking other indications of interest. 
an understanding of the couns 
and permissive counseling 


Since the counselor may gain selee’s point of 


Vie Ё : 
lew, he will be able to provide 


atmosphere than might otherwise be the 
the act of writing an autobiography would 
aware of and talking about signi 
" of anv of the face 
annot usually be obtained as well in 


a more accepting 
case. It would scem likely, too, that 
aid the counselee in. becoming 


ficant aspects of his life. The autobiography 


ould not take the place to-face aspects of counseling, but 


it i У 
does prov ide supplementary data that € 


a 
ny other wav. 
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Comments of Others Who Know the Counselee 


A valuable source of information, often overlooked, are other resin 
know the counselee. Sometimes a question or two may be asked irse 4 
or perhaps а parent, but usually there is по planned or systematic i 1 
data from persons such as emplovers, parents, medical persons, past and S к 
teachers, friends, and classmates. Admittedly this procedure takes time аг 
may, in some cases, arouse counselee resentment as he may feel that the ae 
selor is checking up on him behind his back. Usually the ныны 
with the counselee his plans for contacting others prior to doing so. 1 he їй ks 
mation obtained mav be obviously biased or hastily formed opinion. iNeyert ne 
less, the counselor would do well to tap this source to aid him in gaining an 
understanding of the counsclee. | "T 

When to Use This Source of Information. It would be difficult to state the 


i : ‚ counselee 
there would be any time that comments of others who know the counse 


а г "ontact 
would not be useful. In general, it would appear most helpful to cont 


Е = * e of 
counseling process. The nature | 
: [ге as. He 
raises about the counselee as 
; to contac 
whether or not he needs to cont 


teachers, parents, and others early in the 
some of the questions that the counselor 
attempts to understand him would indicate 
one or more of these sources, and w 
wanted to know how the 
immediate supervisor wi 


hich ones. Suppose that the counseio. 
counselee performed on a job. The employer ans 
ould be the logical ones to contact. If the counselor 
had to ration his time and establish priorities on what he could do for each 
counselee, he would have to judge which ca: 
side source of information. For exam 
to center around rel 
to talk to those te. 


"s required contacting some 2 
ple, if the counselec's problem appeare’ 
ations with several teachers, 

achers. Or if the home 
aspect, the counselor would 1 
parents. It might be possible for the counselor to ove 
ing one of these sources, howeve 
important. For example, he m 
the counselee, that there 
from parents, when, in f 
problem. Valuable 
for the counse 


it would appear to be меш 
situation appeared to be a HE 
ikely want to visit the home and talk to the 
rlook the need for contact 
i simply because it does not seem to be very 
ay decide, on the basis of what he knows n 
is no need to visit the home and get information 
act, the home is the central factor im the counsclec $ 
information may not be obtained, It may be well, therefore: 
lor to contact some of these sources even if there seems to be 
no definite need for the sort of information that could be obtained. 
Gathering the Information. Once the counselor has decided to contact 


parents, employers, friends, t would seem to be advisable to discuss 
this with the counselee to him to react to the idea. Of course, it woul’ 
be better if the counselee suggested that the 
if he does not, the counselor mio 
thinks of it. Quite often the 
thing about his rel 


or other: 
allow 


s ut 
counselor make the contact. n 
E Jat һе 
the matter and ask him w hat 


Р sí nc 
act in such à Way as to tell son 
sted person, as, for e 


ht bring up 

counselee will ге, 

ations wi - = : a 
With the sugge xample, the cov 


I9I 


selee who objec = 
“Thon à үе to the counselor talking to his parents with this comment 
know wha SEIT ero s E à ; ; А 
t they'll say and they'll make you agree with them like they do 
»uld not follow up the plan if the 
would seem to hold here as with 


OTHE 
HER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


oe bi The counselor probably she 
бор he ki itc The same principle seer 
qms am that i the counseling relationship is m 
a specific technique and should not be endangered by attempting to 

edis o | thing to which he is definitely opposed. The 
ay feel sure that it would aid counseling for him to contact, say, 

is opposed to the counselor making the con- 
The counselor, however, would have 
understand the advisability of obtain- 
r or some other person. Thus it is 
r entirely up to the counselee. 
mation, the counselor should 
Пу talking to the individual 
irage him to talk, rather 
y to avoid loaded or 


orc important than 


fore 
ce we 
the counselee to accept some 


mor е but if the counsclee 
ilie HIS d be advisable not to do it. 
ing de. oe of helping the counselee 
поса dines Аш from the employe 

atter of the counselor leaving the matte 
persons for inforr 
in actua 
and encou 
Id be necessar 
lor would 1 
ally a problem in talking 
just what the counselor 
too, that it would be 
idual rather than 


Ine > 
ian contacting the person or 
ave specifie ? ^ А 
Буу к questions in mind. Howeve 
оша: Кете ; $ 
d appear advisable to provide a lead 


thar 
an ask hi А : P 

k him a series of questions. It wou 
the counse 
This is usu 


sl; 

Ыы Че онн At the same time xot reveal any infor- 

to ici : Ye counselee had given him. ues 

and the у, BE Chey are naturally very curious to Dem P 

bh unselee have been discussing. It would a wee 3h 

Sending над 3 personal contact or interview with the indiv 

НҮ 8 Иш a form to fill in. 

erpreting the Information. 


tions of 

15 0 d НЕСЕ: м 
f this source of. information 

would want to € 


| be well to keep in mind the limita- 


as data are evaluated and interpreted. In 
stimate how much opportunity 
and to know something 
r how objective the indi- 
very objective 


It would 


the f 

irst plac 

the j e» place the counselor 
ndividual actually had to observe the counselee 


een a r r 
ut him. Then the counselor would want to conside 
nts would not be expected to be 


пат А 
in Ps ade ме (Pare УК ing the individual who scouides 
the infor ү Pout their son or hap ee now à ins * е vs. м 
Counsel DU will help the counselor aes a s aning. а 
Jnselor finds is compared with other data 
much help in ¢ 
ore useful for le: 
t to him. For ex 
bright and said th 
id substantial evid 
that all college pl 
lans for education beyond high 


of. information about the coun- 
best source of information 
This information was 


to ev 
about the counsclec. 
liscovering what the 
does, how he 
oun- 


жш ер not usually counselee 
ects Л, he situation but is m 
selee ү у е and how they reac 
5 techni ET that he was unusually | 
Was in ib: college. The counselor ha : 

i he dull range of mental ability. 


US parer : ; pd a qud 

hts, and that he actually had I 
not the best source 
But they were 
ing of their son. 


arning what he 
ample, the parents of ac 
at he had plans to attend 
lence that the counselee 
ans originated with 


ES 5 
Шо Тһе parents were n 
t Baur d ability or desi E 
quit s ir own overly optimistic ў 

© important for the counselor to know. 


the 
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Information from peers, classmates, and the ie woes ion i se 

Nini cce Mi ci, Ter cic tert org Gas gb 

ода from this source will probably be from casual comments, as it usually is 

not advisable to question pupils directly about other pu pils. е. 
Using the Information in Counseling. As in the case of similar types 


master of ceremonie: 


such as items on the home situation in the cumulative record, the NIMM 
usually would not bring the information directly into the counseling T ires 
but would synthesize it with other data about the counsclee. It would е E 
provide verification for inferences and hypotheses about the counselee c mni н 
from other data. In some cases, it would conflict with other da a ind the ein 
selor could investigate this conflict further by looking for additional dm E 
by exploring the conflict during the counseling situation. I here aw Ew 
some cases, of course, when the information might be brought directly into 

counseling situation. For example, a counselee’s p 


arents were planning to send 
him to college to take a course in business administration. Later he was sup 
posed to enter into the family business. The 
about this plan, but the parents st 
selee was in favor of it. It was 

parents’ attitudes and plans with 

they were a major factor in 
counselee would formulate. 
formation would not want 


counselee had said very little 
ated that it was settled and that the coun- 
necessary for the counselor to discuss the 
the counselee in the counseling session и 
any educational and occupational goals that the 
In some cases, however, the person giving the in- 


n »uüselór 
any of it disclosed to the The counsek 
would naturally respect this desire, 


Counselors may make exte 
the counselee, ke 
carefully and th 
judgments. 


counsclec. 


nsive use of the 
cping in mind that this sort 
at it may be highly 


зар . е Ww 
information of others who kni 


i d very 
of data must be evaluated ven 

А : x i M 
subjective, biased, and based on hasty 


Informational Forms 


A source of information e 
ance program but some 
informational form, V. 
counsclor as he 


xtensively used in the 


А à TN id 
collection of data for a gule 
times neglecte 


d in the actu 
arious sorts of forms will x 
may have collecte 
The form is usually made up of 
his experiences, preferences 


al counscling process is the 
егу likely be familiar to the 
a from pupils or employees with them. 
à number of que 


‚ and so on. 
definite purpose and should furnish nec 


When to Use This Source of Informa 
would use this technique 


prior to the 
be an economical wav to obtain a gre 


of the counse 
made available to a large 


d dat 


stions about the individua 
Fhe items should be included for 
ded information, 


tion. As a general rule the counsclo! 


actual counselin | 
" 1 ith 
at deal of data from the counselee wit 


lor's time and effort. Couns 
r number of counsclee: 


icto 
g process. It appears t 
ittle expenditure e i: ; s 
little expenditure ling time is thu 
ON ation 
s and for obtaining informatio 
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that cannot be obtained in any other way. Frequently the school has pupils 
fill out an informational form routinely and thus it is available for the сои 
selor. If this is not done and if needed data аге not in some other place, such 
d the cumulative record, the counselor might obtain or devise a form provid- 
ing for the collection of data that he needs and have counselees fill it in prior 
to the beginning of counseling, or at least quite carly in the counseling proc- 
a structured autobiography, 


е 


An example of a form, already mentioned : 
is given in Ref. [317. pp. 14-16]. | 

Interpreting the Information. The type of data collected by means of the 
similar to that collected by other methods such as 


the c ; s х 
Ye cumulative record and the conference with the counselee. Data about the 


ho РРР А A nI A ч 
me situation, such as socioeconomic conditions or occupation of parents, 
way as already discussed in the section on 


nlormational form is quite 


Ww : . 
ould be interpreted in the same 


the c Ў 3 > 2 P 
зе cumulative record. Information about interests, choices, and plans would 


also be interpreted the same way as information obtained in other ways directly 
from the counselee, Usually this sort of information would be further taken 
Up with the counselee in the counseling process: for example, a hobby of 
electronics would be discussed to discover what he does 


interest is, 


and how strong his 


лоша be checked against other data. 


| The data in the information form sl 
a 


ned to put down what he thinks is 
nds to. For 
ientist” 


Bar | 1 she 
Tone thing, the counselee may be inelir 
not give the meaning that he inte 


an occupational preference 
“mechanical repair work.” Then, too, the 


desirable response, or he may 
en а counselec may state as 
| ause he thinks this is the same as 
“ata should be checked for misinforms 


еха 8 $i "ade: 
ii mple, he may say that he is in the acade 
“SING a general course. Pertinent bits of data in the informational form are 


ition on the part of the counselee. For 
mic curriculum when he is actually 


ца from other sources. As in the interpreta 


Con Ei р 
Yared and synthesized with di 
ition-getting technique, conclusions should 


tion of 3 P 
к Ко data obtained by any inform: 
be formulated on the basis of only one type of information. 


sing the Information in Counseling. Data from the form may be used to 
t а 3 ; "an 
mde o provide leads for further discussion in 


vould probably not be brought into the 
times when the counselor would 


the cent Oe counselee better and t 
Cor ч ling session. The form itself v 

Mscling session, although there may be 
mh counselee to c 


© counselor would want to be careful not to ask the counselee a question 
informational form, or he would probably 


and effort filling it out. 


it before him and ask the liscuss one or more of the items. 


tha 

W the had already answered on the 
‹ ови 
der why he had been asked to spend his time 


Inf, 

or 2x 

mal Proiective Methods 

ve in nature: it can be interpreted as an 


luch counselee behavior is project 
rd conflicts. 


pre. The autobiography. often 


ssion of inner needs, tensions, al 
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jecti i > are sever, several tech- 

resents a great deal of projective material. There are, however, a 

> й i rc selee "ctio 
4 es not previously mentioned which provide for counselee projec para 
wick 3 T re : plaving and socio- 
which the counselor and teachers may use. These are role playing ar 
drama, pictures, and lists of words or incomplete sentences. 

The more specialized projective tes 


s are not covered here, as they meh 
training to administer and interpret correctly. In fact, tal Eee vee 
techniques have been standardized and developed a great sed ed E n 
jective techniques suggested here are limited to simpler app ep peo 
techniques, Even with these, however, caution should be used in ma £ 
interpretations. P 

E and Interpreting the Data. Pictures тау sometimes E gr 
encourage the student to talk about himself. The counselor might pe m 
collection of pictures, such as may be obtained from a magazine, w nage 
à reticent or shy student to talk in the interview situation. The purpose the 
is not to attempt to interpret the comments that the person makes ан 
picture but rather to use these to get him to start talking. If the Du 
appears to have a great deal of difficulty in expressing himself, the eons не 
might present a picture and ask him to talk about it—to tell what is happening 
Such pictures might be of sports, social 


iviti iate scenes. 
activities, and other appropriate sce 
Sociodrama [218, pp 


* 243-244] is a projective method well suited iò the 
classroom situation as it involves role playing in groups. A number of persons 
take roles, for example, students take the roles of teache; 
with some group problem or situation, Role 
the individual playing “himself” 
sented to the group, cach membe: 
play. There are no furthe 
teacher or leader, The 


rs or parents and ind 
playing may also be used мб 
ina Broup situation. The situation is йге 
r of which knows the part he is supposed t 


fih эр. ces » the 
r directions, and no solution is presented. by 
members the 


n play their Parts, projecting нан 
into the situation, For example, a 8reup of adolescents who are having rc 
culty with their parents over the time they are required to come in at nig 4 
might take the part of their parents and discuss the matter. Besides having 
the Opportunity to express feelings that otherwise might be bottled up, Be 
adolescent might develop some insight into the parents’ attitude about the 
problem and be able to think of the matter in 


The counselor might request the 
cluding the counselee if he fe 
way the counselee perceives y 
may have already bee 


à much more objective way. | 
* єў ШЕ 

teacher to have a sociodrama session 

It that he neede: 


"9р: e the 
d more information about 
arious situ 


4 ses, this 
ations and Persons. In some cases, t 


` ain 
n done in the classroom and the counselor could obta 
information about the counselee from the teacher, 


alert for the sorts of projective be 
be aware of the meaning and importance of this behavior, 

Incomplete sentences may be used to obt 
vidual [218, рр. 166-167] 
several given to him. S, 


s be 
The counselor should 

А - ойс anc 
havior that Occur in everyday activities ат 


А : = ^d di- 
an projective data about the in d 
^ bs 4 " ^0 
- The counselee completes a sentence from onc 


Mera м ® Ы 1 5st 
everal examples are: Monev |., ғ" My be 
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friend : .. and “My home. . . .” The results provide clues to the coun- 
selee's feelings and attitudes about himself and others. 

While not a technique, observation in the classroom and in other situations 
provides help! ul data about the individual. For e ample, during a discussion. 
the teacher may observe which students do a great deal of talking. What does 
this behavior tell about the individual? Does he seem to be demanding atten- 
tion from the teacher, or is he seeking to achieve some recognition from class 
members? If he is generally snubbed by his peers, does this behavior take on 
any particular meaning? What about the student who offers no comment in a 
ession of relatively free class discussion? Does the fact that he appears quite 
fearful of attracting attention to himself tell anything about his personality 
needs? Projections can occur at many other times, such as during study periods 


or when the teacher is out of the room. 
Behavior that is more clearly projective is that in which a student interprets 
à Situation or the actions of others according to his own needs. For example. 
'N social studies class where delinquent behavior and its causes are being dis- 
Cussed, a student who is neglected by his father and who has been delinquent 
Or near-delinguent might explain that parental neglect is responsible for ado- 
lescent delinquenev. If the teacher were not aware of the parent-child relation- 
ship, this explanation would be a clue to the reasons for the pupil's behavior. 
lowever, the statement should be compared with other information about the 
Pupil, particularly that of the home situation. If the teacher or counselor were 
aware that this particular student was neglected by his father, the projections 
revealed by the statement would give indications of the way the student feels 
about the situation, 


Another illustration is as 
Of the story of a boy who “made good,” a student makes a comment such as, 


© was a success because he worked hard and did not let bad treatment by 
Osses discourage him. The world is a tough place and it's everybody for him- 
F something that the 


follows: [n an English class during the discussion 


19 
self.” A statement of this kind might be the reporting o 
Pupil had heard, and one which does not represent any particular deep-seated 
Attitude. On the other hand, it might be an attitude that plays a major influ 
rsonal relationships. The need to know more about 


Cnce į + i 

ein the student's interpe : À den 
the Student before interpreting the comment is obvious. It should be pointed 
ut here however, that even if the student's statement is a stereotyped response 


that he has obtained from someone else, the fact that he remembered it and 
Selected it as an explanation of someone else's behavior is in itself significant, 

In the halls between classes, during recess and lunch period, and on the 
p Aground, a great deal of information about the student can be obtained by 
the Careful Aer eee. The free play or activity periods are particularly useful 
Limes for making observations. Note which students take the lead in games or 
Other activities. 1 low does the leader express his leadership: by dominating 
others, or by representing the group opinion? How does this fit in with other 
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{ 2 at 
lata, such as relations with parents and teachers, success in schoolwork: Hes 
dais hee sexual activities? Adolescents often find difficulty in m: mg 
Hom ра sie and behavior gives information about these nce 
а ded and conflicts. The club mecting, conducted by a lag ойс 
is often a very fruitful source of observational material about Mense ets 
The interpretation of data invo Ving projection can be n s е TP 
counselor's background in the psychological bas s ol behav а jt opo AO 
given in the chapters on. bases of counscling will be ds , à wee ум 
references on projective techniques deal almost exclusis ely w it и! "rh vie 
ments or therapeutic procedures designed for the specialist, A u 
sion, however, is provided in Ref. [206, ch. el. ad ood 
Using the Technique and Data in Counseling. In the actua 
situation the counselor will have the 


E i oro 
opportunity to observe ie А | i 1 
Tae i o the tot: 
jection, for example, the way that the counselee reacts to him and t quiis 
i ituation. T ( 2 > alert for indications o ] 
counseling situation. The counselor should be alert for indic 
tion and look for significant meaning 


Т diss » anvthing 
> The counselor does not change апу 
in the counseling proc 


T "urn more 
s by doing this but merely attempts to a of 
ilizi i DAE Час ; ne usc 
about the counselee by utilizing this approach to understand him. 1 


pictures, already mentioned, may help the counselee to start talking and may 
provide some uscful data. 

Information about the counsclee dr. 
mal observations in and out of cl 
synthesized with other dat 
ing of the counselee. The 
would bring these 


awn from many sources, such as aer 
ass and sociodrama, could be compared ae 
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chapters on planning, 


Sociometric Data 
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school guidance proer 
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this method for obt 
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rm sociometrics me 
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aining data to be USC) 
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metric data show the w 
rega 


ans measuring social pies 
usc 
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to do more effective 
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the group, and whether or not he is 
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be useful, the 
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accepted or rejected, whether or not he is a member of a particular clique 
or subgroup, and how much influence he has on others or how much leader- 
ship ability he has. The counselor would, however, probably not obtain this 
sort of information until counseling had progressed to the point where he felt 
that he needed it. If, as it is in some cases, the information were already in 
the school record, the counselor would use it at the beginning along with other 


data to aid in understanding the counselee. 

How to Collect the Data. The counselor might have an opportunity to 
obtain sociometrie data in his own class or in whatever group work he is doing. 
Usually, however, he would have to enlist the help of others. Teachers might 
be well acquainted with the technique and thus be able to provide the data, о 
the counselor might help them to understand and apply the technique. 

A very simple way to discover social preferences is to ask pupils or members 
rsons with whom they would like to work on a 


of a group to select two pe 
also ask for names of those 


project or some other real situation. You might 
it like to work. Pupils should feel that they are 
and should not be given reason to 


With whom cach would le 
doing something that has real significance 
group structure and the place of indi- 
are asked to express prefer- 
information the counselor 


think that it is procedure to study the 
Viduals in the group. The activity on which pupils 
ences would depend upon the particular sort ol 
Wanted. For example, if he wanted to assess the counselce’s status in social 
Activities, he might ask for names of those with whom pupils would prefer to 
attend a social affair or to plan a class party. 

The counselor is primarily interested in what 
However, he would also need 


Interpreting the Information. 


the sociometrie study tells about the counselee. 


to know something about the structure of the group to interpret the data about 


the individual, Thus the counselor would need to study the individual's place 
i 
n the group as well as the group structure. 


of А A 
| robably of first Importance would be t 
members of the group? Is he completely 


he actual preferences of others for 


the c 

he counsclec. Is he accepted by some 
rejec + - р d 
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‹ i А ` 
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Sav i Е 
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sort of subgroup is he identified? Does he appear 


him? Is he a member of a small group 
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of more or less independent sub- 
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ost of the other members of the total grouy 


0 be У , 
be the popular choice of m | А4 
keep in mind the basis of the choices. To be 


It would also be important to | 


Chosen to work on a class presentation might indicate different capabilities 


a social activity or go on a camping trip. 
selection for different activities. ‘Thus the 
jections) what particular qualities 
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Different attributes would influence 
Counselor must infer from the choices Cor re 
Others see in the counsele& 
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' he is chosen in different situations а \ i Pane 
value as to how he is choser 1 2^: аму они 
v " ing the Technique and Data in Counseling. The technique e dns 
3 Г i re est that s 
i 5 ы Aor might reques 
not be used in the counscling process. The be ser | iri icum 
i > ті ai m himself if he had р 
one obtain the data or he might obtain them E нее 
in a group or class. The primary use of the data would be à ушу 
2p r жи: P "rsti ye couns 

with other sorts of information to learn about and US AKA | ОКК. 

i i ify clues for further exploration. It would s$ : 
behavior, and to identify clues for further expl › шк ы 
unwise to use the results of the study directly with the counse 
know that such a study had been made. 


Time Schedule 


F his activities 

The time schedule is a detailed record kept by the counselce of his activit 
Cusually for a period of one week) 
much time he put on it. It is 
particularly when he appe 
however, this source 
great valuc. 

When to Use a Time Schedule. 
when the counselee 
t0 have an unbal 
school activities, 
have the counselee keep a time scl 
of the problem. Of course, he 
as he would any of the 
rather than being actually aware of the 
was having. Then, later on, he might use 
improvement in budgeting time. 
schedule could be a task for the 

How to Collect the Data. 
form such as the one 


which shows both what he did wae 
a useful source of data about the vues id 
ars to usc his time unwiscly or ineflectively. ^ sa 
of information is neglected when it could possibly BY 


The time schedule would be most help 
is having difficulty with schoolwork or when he a 
anced program of work and rec à 
Thus the counse 


"ation, for example, too m i 
lor would usually decide whether or not с 
hedule after he had some idea of the н 
might use this technique in an moro Pw 
others, if he were searching for clues as to the pro ү 
specihe difficulty that the eae 
the same technique to гр 
That is, the preparation of a balanced ti! 
counselee in the pl 
Usually the counse 
shown on page 
as possible after they t 
х until the end of the 
shown in Refs, [176, 
It may be use 


similar to that shown on page 
end of the week. It will show i 
The bottom half of the form can also be fil] 
counselor could have his own comments 


Interpreting the Data. The 
accurately how the 


anning phase of ae 
lor-will give the counse he 
199. The counselee is asked 5 a 
ake place rather than wait until re 
Other forms for a time schedule а 

+ pp. 28-29]. 

the data from the 
200. The counselee 
n concise form 


activities as soon 
for example day. 
PP- 58. 61-62: 5 


ful to summarize 


time schedule on a sheet 
can do this himself at M 
just where the time is "p the 
ed in by the counselee and 

as reminders of points to discuss. 
primary purpose of the 


р is to show 
time schedule is to $ 
counselee is using his ti 


Э Я gain 
me. The counselor might 8 
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Time Schedule 
Mon. Tue. 8а 5 + 
Ф; чп, 
et up + 2 - + ан 
Study Lotin 02140 vay latin Setup | 
ik бег sp 
Breokfost 3rezkfast  Breokfast  BHreakfos! Breakfast Breoktast ZI 
v school  loschoo!  Toschoo! Toschool To Get up 
Eo Pia ёт айе; рм B 
Ngisi Engis English Engiis! Englis: er Rin / 
glish glish g'i nglish gi h Ch f g Breakfast 
is [i Read paper 
History History History History History 
4 k uD Ji 
Church 
5 a Ho 
Phys. ed. Phys. ed. Phys. ed. Prys.ed. Selling ads. aii 
+ 1 + T 
Lunch Lunch Lunch Lunch > noh EFA 
+ i i + 
[5 Math. Math.\test! Math. Math. Lunch 
PM. 1:00 [— Es ER r7 
[EE 1 1 linarug s Listen to boll! 
т Latin Larin Latin Latin ¿artin gome оп radio 
2:00 I— + T + + 
m Selling ods. 
[^ Srudy hoil Study holt Study hall, Study hall T | 
3:00 (study math) (reod book) (help teacher) (help on math) po ae elc i 
Clerking Cierking  Clerking Ti 
4:00 + + + + 
T T T t 
Seen 
5:00 + TE m ELM "её 
6:00 Supper Supper 5 poer Supper Supper 
Downtown _ Downtown T 4 
Latin 
7:00 (with friends) Downtown Study Eng. 
ay Эў. ore — with friends) | 
Hotel. Study Eng, SAER 955 porty with rient + 
8:00 #7” Friends) with friends) sb al A 
Read magazine Study marr. LONE 
ji T Study hist. Е |. B T 
9:00 Hom Home Radio Roce dnd нот d Study hist 
book Rodio Я 
(study, P math) (study ^i ist) 1 1 | T Ht 
tudy Eng. Study rath, adic 
10:00 To bed To bed To bed To ted + To bed =+ 
ome 
T T Ti Fadio T To bed 
if o bed | 
11:00 a = = —— 217 
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Summary Sheet for Time Schedule 


is ios 
Summorize time from schedule on this form. REC ааа 
ot the top, and enter hours for each day to neores quarte 


Y 


+ 


а! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Comments 


ur comments 
Activity Your comme 


52500 чолоо 


some information about Interests by 
he spends on it. The 


spends a reasonable 


sh time 
i ] ^ ow much 

noting what he does and h Jes 
counselor might also lea ; 


amount of time 
are in line with time spent on le 
ability, Other demands made 
example, a part-time job. 
with what the counselee has previously s; 
aid him in understanding just how he | 
he may have said that he 


a whether or not the бойро” 
in study, and check to determine if of 
ssons, considering the counsclee's leve for 
upon the counselee 

The results of kee 


S 


s time could be noted, rec 
ping the record may be ae 
aid he does and the comparison i 
perceives various activities: for puc 
puts little time on a hobby in which he has a gre? 


D > t А 2 ickly 
deal of. interest, without realizing that interest makes the time pass qui 
and that he actually spends a great deal of time 


pared and synthesized with other data about 
other sources. 


е |» com 
on it. The data may be | af 

ae re 
the counsclee obtained 


Using the Technique and Data in 


Counseling. 
is a type of data that the 


9 , dyedale 
The completed time schec 


counselor and « unscelec 


E er in the 
may consider together in 
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The counselee may bring the time schedule and summary 
to the counseling session and together they may look it over. It is usually a 
good idea to give the counselee time to react to what the time schedule shows 
and help him to arrive at an interpretation, rather than interpret it for him. 
For example, suppose that a counselee, who complained, “I spend all my time 
studying,” actually shows a very moderate amount of time spent in study. He 
may be genuinely surprised by the situation. It would be expected that in the 


cou nscling process. 


permissive counseling situation he would be able to admit that his previous 
estimate was somewhat incorrect and that he was getting fair returns in school 
marks considering the small amount of time he actually devoted to study. He 
could then evaluate his use of time and the counselor could assist him in 


making needed change 


SUMMARY 


The counselor can obtain valuable information about the counselee from a num- 
ber of sources and by means of a number of techniques such as anecdotal records, 
autobiographies, comments of others, informational forms, informal projective meth- 
ods, sociometrie procedures, and time schedules. The data obtained are not used 
alone but are compared and synthesized with other data. The collection of data by 

ing process 


these procedures is primarily for the inference-making and synthesi A 
Thus the information, or the technique by which it is collected, is not usually 
directly. There are exceptions, however, such 


brought into the counseling proces 
as the use of the time schedule during the counseling process. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. Whar sorts of data may the counselor obtain from the anecdota record? 


2. What cautions should be kept in mind by the counselor as he uses the anec- 


dotal records? 
з. What is the chief value of autobiographical data in counseling? What specific 


sorts of data about the counselee might it prov ide? 
4. How would vou use "others who know the counselec" as a source of data for 
counseling? 
5. What is mei 
What “projective” technique 


int by the projective approach to understanding the counsclee? 
s might be used by the teacher or the counselor to learn 


More about the counsele t 
6. What do sociometrie data tell 


obtain this type of information? 
ht vou ask the counselee to keep a time schedule? 


about the counselee? How might the counselor 


When mig 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Obtain from school records or some other source some anecdotal records and 


tation of them. Do the same for an autobiography. 


Prepare an interpre 
pil whom you know fairly well and prepare questions 


2. Select a particular pu 
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im, i 2 collect i ma- 
that you would ask parents and others who know him, in order ^ a ү ied 
У F i vith a il, follow through wi 

i i you are actually working with a pupil, gl 
tion for counseling. If you an ally Pupil. vg duse 
your questions and obtain information from parents, teachers, and others. E. 
the inf ion a interpret it. 
the information and interpre i | | ; mee 
3. Obtain an information form filled out by a pupil and interpret the data it - 
| i >” it calls sefu 
tains. Evaluate the form from the standpoint of whether or not it calls for use 
data | Ў 
; i activity ре Р sce d 
4. Observe pupils in some situation, such as a class or activity pe riod, and та 
s of projecti { і serve an example of sociodrama 
you can detect examples of projection. You might observe an I ie indi 
in-service ^ -lor-trainee group may actually 
for the same purpose. Or the in-service or counsclor trainee group у у 
оп а demonstration of sociodrama such as the following: 
Two or three teachers may take rol 
members of the group ma 
sociodrama. One person e 


ind play them out before the group, or all 
take roles so that the entire group is participating in the 
plains the problem or situation and identifies cach of the 
persons who will take part. An example of a situation might be as follows: i 
Mrs. Smith, whose daughter has been kept in by Miss Jones, an eleventh 
grade teacher, has made a phone call demanding to know why the teacher 
“picks on her Mary.” When told very politely that Mary Smith was late arriv- 
ing in class and refused to explain her tardine 
daughter didn’t have 


s, Mrs. Smith replied that her 
to explain her actions. She then mentioned that her hus- 
band was a member of the school board, and concluded by saying that she 
would see Miss Jones immediately after school. 
When the sociodrama starts. 
entering the classroom door, 


and continue for a short time 


s 


; Miss Jones is seated at her desk and Mrs. Smith 
The teachers playing the roles start from this point 
к. probably five or six minutes. * 

at a solution to the problem. In the above illustration 
the main purpose is to help each player see the other side of the issue. Members a 
the in-servi group should observe and at the conclusion may discuss how they 
would have reacted. Ё 


It is not necessary to arrive 


More appropriate situations can be bas 
for example, pupils discussing the 
by a member of the group, and the players identified. 

5. Discuss the results of observ, 
in-service group. Either use 
some material written by 
in several minutes. The 


А -oblems- 
d on local school or community Жалп 
Ha н МӨГЕ =й icfly 
school. The situation should be described bric 


У lass of 
ation made by cach member of the class 


TER dy ” . incident oF 
a written description of some behavioral incident 
a pupil. Each member of the cl 


ateria 
ass presents the mater 
discussion that follow: 


sever 1 s should be aimed at detecting ne 
projections and analyzing their significance for the particular pupil. If most of the 
members of the class do not know the pupil, the one presenting the material should 
furnish a brief description of him, | » 

6. Obtain one of the following from 
a series of anecdotal records, an autobi 
metric data from a group or a class 
pupil. Plan how you might use the d 

7. Analyze John Doe's time 
the way he is using his time? 
page 200. What do the results t 


à pupil and prepare an interpretation of kò 
ography, or a time schedule. Obtain socio 
and present what it tells oe 
ata in counseling. f 
schedule shown on page 199. What do you think о 
Summarize his activities on the summary sheet 9? 
ell about him? Should he make any changes? 


сш 
about one particu 


CHAPTER 9 


Occupational and 
Educational Information 


N THIS AND the next chapter the use of information in 
sling is take » The major emphasis is on 
I counseling is taken uy j 1 


occupational information, but other types of information, such as educational, 


social, and personal, will also be considered. These sorts of information may 


be used during the actual face-to-face process or by counselor and counselee 
5 8 actua ) 


outside of it. Some introductory background material is covered in this chapter 


while the next is devoted to the use of information in the counseling process. 


The subject of information used in counse icu та 
information, is an extensive and complex one [13. р. 8; 87, pp. 1-2]. This 
introduction of some of the most important 


ling, particularly occupational 


chapter provides only a brief M = $ 3 
counselor should be familiar. Extensive use of the 
If you have already had some training 
rials vou may find this a helpful 


aspects with which the 
references is strongly recommended. 
and experience in the use of these mate : 
review and be in a better position to use the materials with the counselee in 
the ways discussed in the next chapter. 


Counselor Competencies 


71] points out that the counselor cannot expect to 


Tyler [240, рр. 170-17 à ins 
know all the facts about occupations and educational opportunities, but he 


should know how to obtain and use the л х 
would know more about what has been classified as social and personal infor- 


mation, that is, information about dating, physical development, getting along 
with others, and so on. But here, too, he would not be an expert in all these 
203 


information. Ordinarily the counsclor 
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know where btain the information and 

areas and would usually need to know where to o 
е а ека the sort of information with which the 
se competencies сс eg S à bn DX D 
Medico des familiar have been developed in sme d ee 
pationdl and educational information area. One Exempli ü m wp 
tencies in Occupational Information [152]. Others are Re | гаг б а 
on occupational information by Baer and Rocber [13], mars is s 
k [102, ch. 2], and Shartle [201] indicate, by their gu Pi S "m 

b. ) a se i cial areas, Refs. [140, 15 

counselor should know. For counselors in specia 
describe particular competencies 
From these references 


for these specialists. 


Make i scupational 
a brief list of counselor competencies in occup Aa 
И i " T ү 2] gives ат 
and educational information may be drawn. Mahoney [132] g 


32 
detailed discussion. The counselor, then, should know 


— ained 

1. Something about the ways in which occupational information is obtaine 

2. In what forms occupational information is available А : 

3. Indexes and other aids for obtaining occupational information 

4. Sources of information about all types of educ. 
as aptitude and abilities required for the tr. 

5. Ways of classifying occupations 
standing the occupational 
for ready use 

6. Criteria for ev 


E METTI 
ation and training, as 
aiming 
and industrie 


то ra 
which will aid in unde 3 

i i in filing informatio 
and industrial structure and in filing inform 


aluation of occupational 
7. The specific details 
making an occupation 
needed 


and educational information ļ in 
ation which must be considere les 

NA : m tudes 
as the training required and the apti 


about an occup 
al choice, such 


8. Someth ing 
Which have 


about sociological 
significance for the counselee; for e 
usually work on the job, how 

9. Something about tre 
and analvze data 


and psychologi 


al aspects of the m 
xample, what sort of persons 
it ranks in prestige 
nds and factors 
about trends 

10. How to synthesize data of v 
occupation and industry for 

YI. Something about | 
with whom he 


T ^ мап 
affecting trends, and how to ОЁ 


arious sorts into 
his own use 
abor legis] 
is working 

What the counse 


ў tare of the 
a meaningful picture of 


and for the counselee’s use los 
: $ — 7 
ation of the sort that affects the counse 


lor should know 


as much det 
studied as occupational 


E ; is not 
about other types of information is 
ail nor doe: 


and related ty pe: 
ated to his unde 


generally given in 5 it appear to have been as thoroughly 
sof information, Counselor knowledge 
rstanding of growth, development. one 
rials, especially designed for the hig : 
n to the counselee to read. The counselor 
these, what the 
re necessary, He 


in this area is closely rel 
personality formation, 
school pupil, which с 
should know where 
them for the 


here are mate 
ап be give ids 

M : rovic 
to locate у contain, and how to prov 
counselee whe 


sach 
should know enough about € 
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Some of the areas 


of the areas to discuss the readings with the counselee 
covered by publications are dating and heterosexual adjustment; how to be 
popular; manners and etiquette: physical growth and health: emotional prob- 
lems; dress and grooming: use of alcohol, drugs. and narcotics; personality 
how to get along with 


traits such as honesty, dependability, and the lik 
others; prejudice: military service; how to understand parents; how to read: 
and effective study. The list could be extended to include other topics, but 
those just listed should give an idea of the sorts of pamphlets available. One 


of the most extensive sources of pamphlet material is Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc, which publishes such pamphlets as You and Your Health |79], 
Understanding Yourself [138], and Study Your Way through School [81]. 
Another source is the New Public Affairs Press [160], which publishes such 
pamphlets as So You Think It's Love, The Shy Child, and Too Young to 
sociation of Amer- 


Marry. Information is also prepared by the Child Study 
ica, for example, a pamphlet entitled Our Children Today [45]; and the 
National Association for Mental Health [150]. А number of other publishers 
offer useful books and pamphlets: for example, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., publishes Ways to Improve Your Personality [14]: and Arthur C. Croft 
imphlets as Think of Others [19]. 


› А : US 
Publications distributes such p: 


Types of Information 
Occupational and educational information is available in a number of differ- 


ent forms, some suitable for the counselor only, some изе! ul to both counselor 


and counselee, and. some particularly aimed at the counselee but. generally 
also helpful to the counselor. Го assist the counselor in gaining some under- 
tv of information and what may be obtained 


standing of the tremendous varie 
from each type, the following brief des 
as [13, 201] should be consulted for g 
is available. 

The Occupational Monograph. 
Most helpful type of occupationa 


Counselee is the occupational monogr: : А А 
lication, usually booklet size, devoted to опе topic, which in this case is one 


criptions are presented. References such 
aining a better understanding of what 


The most widely used and probably the 
1 information for both the counselor and 
aph. As the name indicates, this is a pub- 


occupation or closely related group of occupations. It usually gives а descrip- 


tion of the occupation and the work done, needed qualifications of the worker, 


Compensation, prospects for employment, where the work тау be found, and 


sources of additional information. There may be some added features such as 


history of the occupation but those named above are the most important. A 


сз 
More detailed listing of the contents May be found in Refs. |13, pp. 63-66: 
sting 


201, pp. 90-94]. Most monographs are designed for counselee use. but they 


аге, of course, useful for the counselor- They are the best sources of detailed 
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31 » source, 

i : te than any other single sour 

infi ation about an occupation, more complete than any ¢ id TH aen 
ma a a : зеен тупн "D B Wont a 

: i lly represent a synthesis from many different source 

and usually : synth ойлу! 

to understand the contents Is to look over sev 


il, such as may be ae 
7 i 5 ribed later in this 
i i i З dexes described la 
b rces is od in Ref. [73] and other in 
from sources listed E 
2 f 
cha tcr. H è on number o 
Briefer Publications about a Particular Occupation. There "o Siege 
inf i A sclor ind us : 
ther types of occupational information that the counselor wil ы 
whi | i g th briefer, anc 
ich are similar he occupational monograph but much briefer, кїп 
which are similar to the pati graph bi a Pediatr 
may cover onlv certain aspects of the occupation. The occupatio: E denn 
mav у a he ‹ ation a» Rer 
[201 р 89] is highly condensed information їп pamphlet form, | jar 
o | ^im] i Заан rom о 
tains most of the important data about an occupation abstracted jòl ко 
ains s . М PPK esent inform: 
ften short magazine articles may be found which present ma 
sources. [0] ten shor ag А А \ п | à mie 
tion about an occupation in narrative form and which may conta ss 


е ste detail 
inf i he i abstrac ot in complete ¢ 
the same information as the monograph or abstract but not | 
or in orderly sequence. 
Except for the m: 


azine 


ticle, the types of information that have been i 
cussed are usually prepared specifically for commercial use by pu 
organizations that make a business of publishing oceupational inform: 
However, some mention should be made of the 


literature published by business and industry, е 
sional ог 


А ТОТОН! 
great quantity of i gan с 
s Р eof е probes 
ducational institutions, us + 

ae А . "eh is often in 4 
inizations, colleges, labor unions, and the like, which is ойе! 


А ж. КОП у anelos or the 
form similar to the monog aph, brief, or abstract. Various branches fs tbe 
а e e а ] m n 
Federal government also prepare and distribute materials of this sort. 

section on obtaining materials is 


A ; "a «of all 
an explanation ol how to obtain samples ( 
these materials. 


Book on Occupations. The 
provide information about 
some detail about 


: ators that 
ire a number of book-length publications 


à in Е ету ететт in 
occupations. They may include informati 


^e : М ч re briefly 
a limited number of occupations or may cover more | 
a much larger number. 


T р = ics, such as 
Гһеу may include material on other topics, su ; 
how to select а job, hoy 


ie Aus Mane of 
v to go about applying for it, and the like. Mar 


these are designed as textbooks for the 


Splaver [213] provides 

The Occupational O 
to deal with the many 
mation, 


1 : i 9]. 
high school course in occupations СЕ 
а helpful listing of such books. 


utlook Handbook. While 


n А И > chapter 
itis impossible in one cha] 
individual public 


ations that contain occupational ты 
several аге of such Importance that they merit individual attention: 
One of these is the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
of the United States Department of | 


popular occupations, is revised at 
1948, the next in 1951, and the 


5 ication 
[247]. This publica : 
х ~ о mor! 
abor, which covers over 500 of the i E 
intervals, the first one being publishec 


" Sije shich is 
current one in 1957. This handbook. which 
extremely useful for high school pupils, colle 


ч 0m 
gc students, and counselors, с 
bines in one source background inform 


“ . 4 rends 
ation about the world of work, trends 


à à anie бї 
and industrial arcas, and trends, natur 
nt opportunities, training 


and patterns in major occupational 
the work, employ me 


v-— 
3 and Sources of additional in 
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mation. It is a publication with which all counselors should be familiar, and 
which should be available in the school, and on the counselor's desk. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Another publication of enough 
importance to merit individual attention is the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles [246], which comes in three parts, each of which has a particular value 
for the counselor. These parts are discussed below. 
jobs, arranged in alphabetical order 
а ry. Volume ll contains 


7, А LONE A d › 
Volume I contains definitions of 22,028 


in the same manner as an ordinary language dictionary 
ification system, occupational titles arranged by 
art Ш is no longer available, as this 


information about the cla 


industry, and other useful information. P. 
Was an earlier supplement that was combined with Part ] in the most recent 
publication. Part IV deals with entry occupations, and is quite helpful in coun- 
seling with persons who have little or no work experience. The Dictionary 
should be available in every school, and the 
à on at the end of this chapter there is a short 


counselor should know how to 
use it. In the Things to Do secti 
| Familiar with various parts of the Dictionary of 
; it is usually called. You may also find an 
ise in [201. рр. 151-171]. 

y be used by both the counselor and the 
elor may use it is to look through the 


exercise to help you become 
Occupational Titles, or "DO 
exceedingly helpful reference and exe 

Volume I, “Definition of Titles.” ma 
counselee. One useful way the counse 
book to gain an idea of the large numbe 


something about the nature of the worl 
may also find the cl 


illed. and so on, and the industry 


r of occupations that exist and to learn 
k of selected occupations, as a brief 


definition is given for cach one. He ification of the occu- 


pation, for example, professional, clerical, 5 
1 occurs. If the counselee has had work experience, the 


in which the occupatior А К i 
counselor can gain some idea of what this experience consisted of by looking 
gain ‹ \ 


the Occupation up in the Dictionary. Г 
pations about which he knows little or nothing, he can obtain at least a mini 


Mum of information about them by looking them up in the Dictionary. There 
are other uses of Volume | about which the counselor should know. These are 
|. As the counselor gains famil- 


Or if the counselor hears of certain occu- 


Covered in detail in Shartle [201. рр. 15!— 
larity with Volume I he will find it a valua 

The counselor will find that Volume П provides the most detailed classifi- 
Cation of occupations available today. The use of this volume w ill enable him 
а very helpful cl 
"at number of occupational pamphlets and mono- 


ble aid to counseling. 


ification system as well as the 


to gain an understanding of 


Most widely used onc. A g 


Sraphs are coded to correspond with thi d 
bout the occupations. First, the coun 


< system. The classification. system 
itself shows several very helpful things abou 
n a of the level of the occupation, as to some extent 


sclor is able to gain some ide: j $ 
gh according to the level of mental 


the occupations are arranged from low to hi ng ti 
ability and amount of training required, that is, professional at the top and 
unskilled at the bottom. 


Next, the counselor is able to gain a general understanding of characteristics 
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of the occupation by knowing its classification. Detailed definitions ој i 
classifications are given at the beginning of each section, for example, "sales 
and kindred” [246, vol. IL, pp. 53-54]. 
Another use of the classification system is to learn the relationship among 
jobs in which there are unskilled, semiskilled, or skilled levels. The classifica- 
tion system allows the 


counselor to do this, as certain codes are the same for 
different levels [201, 


pp. 157-158]. Thus he can see lines of advancement 

which will help him and the counselee in planning for a suitable job. 
Volume II also shows groups of related jobs or job families. In a sense, 

related occupations on 


different levels are occupational families 
common families are t 


but the more 
hose in which occupations are rather closely related on 
the basis of important characteristics such as work done, experience and train- 
ing needed, and the like. This is 
selor, as it enables him to as 


a particularly important concept for the coun- 
st the counselee to learn about a number of 
related occupations or an occupational area rather than center his attention on 
just one occupation. Shartle has a helpful discussion of this concept [201. 
pp. 155-156]. | 

Volume I also contains several other helpful features. There is an “index of 
commodities” which is useful in classifying sales personnel and which will 
give the counselor some idea of the many types of sales jobs [246, vol. П. pp- 
425-438]. Then on pages 439-505 there is a glossary of. terms that. defines 
specialized words with which most counselors t 
“dobby loom,” “feed dog,” or 


are not familiar, for example. 
“jump saw.” On pages 507-738, occupational 
titles are grouped by industry, such as the air transportation industry. Thus it 
Sp as x "1 F: arete 1 Г H d "bs Р 
is | ossible to gain an understanding of the great variety of occupational oppo! 
tunities that occur in a particular industry. There is an index on pages 
739-743. 

The high school counselor will find Part IV 
as it provides help in dete 
perienced worker, 


of the DOT of especial interest. 
rmining what occupations are suitable for the inex 
| One section provides a cl 

jobs. or those occupations for v vious work experience is necessary: 
М hile it is beyond the scope of this book to explain Part IV in detail. you will 
find helpful explanations in Part IV itself and also in Refs. [13, pp. 91-95" 


201, pp. 204-218]. It should be pointed out that the major occupational group 
ines are defined in a way that is quite he i 
area of interest for the ine 
grouped in such a w 
bilities in a fie 


assification and listing of entr* 
vhich no pre 


Ipful to the counselor in locating an 
xperienced counselee. Related occupations are 
Мау as to give an idea of the diffe 
Id of work. Then none 


rent occupational poss 
qualify after he had gi 


à ntry jobs, for which the counselee could 
| ained Some experience, are also shown. 
The next section of Part IV provides help in evaluating factors such as ре!” 
activities, casual work experience, and military ane 
s for entey jobs. This section is particularly useful for 


sonal traits, leisure-time 
civilian training course: 
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the counselor as he attempts to make some judements about the occupational 
significance of what the counselee is like and what he has done. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles is a very helpful counseling tool. 
While it may appear rather complex at first, the counselor will find that use of 
the references, as well as the Dictionary itself, will enable him to learn about it 
rather quickly. Only through use will its potentialities for counseling be 
realized, 

Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements. A publication that should be of 
help to the counselor along with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles is Esti- 
mates of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles [249]. Worker trait requirements on six components 
are given. Representative components are training, aptitudes, апа tempera- 


ments, 

The Census. The census [244], taken every ten vears by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has particular value for the counselor if he has access to 
it and is willing to do a little searching for data. The counselee would not, 
however, be able to make much effective use of this publication; it will thus 
be up to the counselor to extract information for use by himself and by the 
counselee. The counselor can analyze census data to almost any extent he 
number of workers in the major occupa- 
industrial groups such as “manu- 


desires, starting with determining the 
tional groups, such as sales workers” or the 
facturing.” Then he mav find both occupations and industries broken down 
further, For example, in the occupational group, “sales workers,” will be found 
insurance agents and brokers, and adver- 


such occupations as auctioneers, 1 \ 
isi 1 eae: " " P ac “ g, vi Á Е 
Using agents. In the industrial group. manuf icturing X ill be fonni iare 
specific industries such as “logging,” “aircraft and parts,” and “structural clay 
Products.” The more detailed data may be found for the nation, for the state, 
and for large cities. Less detailed inforr available for towns 
у 5 5 : 

ties. The counselor will also be able 
unt of education. 

of considerable data to the counselor about distribu- 


and coun- 


mation i 
to find data on worker characte 


tics 


such as age, sex, and amo 
I he census is a source 


tion of workers, characteristi 
industries. It does not provide information, however, about activities on the 


cs of workers, and trends of occupations and 


Job, needed training and experience, and the like. Thus the census data com- 
plement dase ti Sich sources as occupational monographs. While the census 
provides rather coarse groupings of occupations, such as "authors," within 
Which many specific occupations may occur, it does help the counselor to 
know what kinds of occupations exist in 
thing about the workers in these occupations. À more detailed. discuss 


how to use the census is contained in Shartle [201, pp- 322-326]. 
A further value of the census is that it provides the counselor with a way 


of classifying occupations and industries that will be of help in making some 
ying 


a given area, the trends, and some- 
ion of 
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york, in organizing materials, 
der out of the extremely complex world of work, in organizing 
order o 2 P. ч 
i cti al information. 
and in collecting local in А mar etm 
‘ Journals That Provide Occupational Information. Another type ool 
> ;tieles: s "cup: i 
tional information is the journal that contains articles tih x: d i 
| í Sal ch NES > like. Manv of the articles і 
trends, wages, industrial changes, and the like Sg lg AN ee helpful 
quite useful to the counselor, although they would not, as a rule, 
to the counselee. 


"e n 
The Employment Security Review. This is a monthly есабы E. 
Employment Service of the U.S. Department of Labor, which deal: 
^nt problems in employment. ы * 
E The Labor Marke. This isa monthly publication of the Bureau " Гг 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. It contains current үнү abe 
industrial trends, employment trends, and other similar APR. ea 
counselor may find such information as rise of employment in the ай trans 
tation industry, survey of current occupational shortages, and the like. Le 
The Monthly Labor Review. This is a monthly publication of the Ч. 
Department of Labor. It de: 


i i x itions and eco- 
als with such topics as working conditions a 
nomic outlook for specific occupations. The 


ek it contains 
counsclor will find that it cont 
articles such as issues rcl 


ating to shorter working hours, studies of ipe, Y 
urrent labor statistics, such as total labor force class 
fied by employment status and other factors. 

The Occupational Outlook. 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Dep 
include summaries of the 
look field and reports of 


various industries, and c 


This is a new publication of the wn 
artment of. Labor, issued four times a years ia > 
Bureau's research program in the occupationa 
relevant research in other government agencies: 
еер curre 
Occupational Outlo €] 

Occupational Wage Surveys. These are not journals as those discusse 
above; they are 


à : ў a. {св of the 
published as à series by the Bureau of Labor Statistics o 
U.S. Department of Labor. If the counselor 


which the ѕигу ev is made, he 
occupation as numbe 


enables the counselor tok 


Е к» iennial 
nt on occupational trends between bic 
editions of the 


ok Handbook. 


> city in 
is in the area near the city 
will find useful dat 


cete of the 
а about such aspects of 
r employed, wages 


. and the like, Leading occupations n 
the arca are covered, 

Your Future Occupation, This is a rel 
Max M. Baer and available from the Rand 
ton 4. D.C. It is published twice са 
occupations, trends, require 
it appears to be well suite 

Other Types of Printed 
ber of additional ty pe 
space, will not be 


" Jem ited by 
atively new publication edited. ; 

decia ` ashing 
all Publishing С ompany, Washing 


de ion about 
ich month and contains information al 
ments, and simi] 


s à ceive and 
ar data. Its format is attractive 
d for high school 


and college students. 

ormation. There are a great we 
information which, for the lack e 
appily for the counselor, several excellen 
these publications and 


di av Бе 
indicate how they mas 
obtained [13, chs. 8, 9: 73: 87: 201, ch. T 


s of occupational 
mentioned here, J] 
publications. describe 
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ion has been 


Local Occupational Information. Up to this point the discu 
about occupational information of the sort that is national in scope, although 
it may contain data that apply to a particular section of the country or even a 
state or city, for example, the census or the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
Also, information of the sort that has been taken up is usually printed. The 
counselor needs also to be familiar with information about the particular town, 
county, or section of the state in which he is working. Strictly speaking, local 
information is just that which applies to the particular occupations in the coun- 
selor's community. But somewhere between this type and the national level are 
those materials which are available from state agencies and which contain data 
about the state as a whole or sections of the state. The number and types of 
publications vary from state to state; information about them may be obtained 
from the various departments in the state government, for example, the State 
Department of Labor. Emphasis in this section, however, is on that type of 
information which the counselor may obtain locally by his own original study 
or from others who have assembled the information. 

The counselor may employ a number of ways to obtain local occupational 
information, such as interviews with local employers, reports of local groups 
such as Chambers of Commerce, articles in local newspapers, and want ads in 
local papers. The local office of the State Employment Service in the commu- 
nity may also be able to provide information about local opportunities and may 
be parti cularly helpful as a source of information about trends. e 

A uscful guide for obtaining local information, which also shows the signifi- 
cant data that the counselor should know about an occupation, is the follow- 


ing form: * 


Local Occupational Study 


+ Title of the occupation ———- - 
2. Other titles _ = = = с = 


3. Work done in the occupation 

(a) Duties (describe in detail) : z E 

f 

[b] Examples of articles mode or services performed — 

4. Number of workers employed Total 
Male -— € Female— nd D Ы 

5. Working conditions 3 

(a) Wages = 

(b) Hours = 


(с) Surroundings ЖҮ "m 
* Ad; TUNE .cuvational Information and Guidance, U.S. ice of 
oL Шш врти by Franklin R. Zeran (used by permission ol 
ation, ссира ional ^ з i 


the author). 
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Local Occupational Study (Continued) 


(d) 15 this seasonal work? (check) Yes__- 1 мо 
If the work is seasonal, give: 

Length of time of year of peak period. 

Length of time of year of slack period. 
(е) Trend in employment. 


[f] Hazards and safety measures — 


quirements for entrance into the occupation ; kacti 
la) Preferred age of entrance. Le UR - Sex required (che 
[2 ре SS =. = EE 


(b) General Education 
Required: Complete th grode 

(с) School subjects ond other activities 
Subjects that are essential 


Subjects that are desirable__ 

Hobbies that have a relationship to the occupation AA 
7. licenses. - € E <a : ES = 
8. Bond Е TRES 5 
9. Kinds of tests that must be passed 

ia Ga E Е Ё 
10. Physical examination oe 
M. 


How to get started in the occupation 
(a) Аға learner 


Describe briefly wh 


at the worker is fought. — 


ur eS З 

Duration of troinin i І ES 
9 period —— » 

(b) As a helper 


Describe briefly the work performed ond any training that the helper moy receive 


Length of time before 


helper con be a fully qua 


[c] ‘As:on- apprentice ume E 
Length of apprenticeship, ae 25 
m ee ЕЕС 
Indenture (check) Yes 


e — — No. 
Subjects tought on job__ a= 


Subjects taught on related vocational Courses —— 


12. Comments and information not covered elsewhere — _ 
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Directories of Schools, Colleges, and Other Training Opportunities. Prob- 
ably the most useful source of educational and training information are direc- 
tories which contain basic data about colleges, universities, junior colleges, 
trade schools, business schools, and other types of training. Several helpful ref- 
erences of colleges and universities аге American Universities and Colleges 
[110], The College Blue Book [109], and the widely used Lovejoy's College 
Guide [123]. These and other similar reference books are described in Baer 
and Roeber [13. pp. 258-269]. The counselor should look over these refer- 
ences to learn what they contain, both for his own use and for referring 
the counselee to them for study. Junior colleges are described in American 
Junior Colleges [28]. Trade and technical schools are described in such direc- 
tories as Approved Technical Institutes, published by the National Council of 
‘Technical Schools, Washington, D.C. Поте study courses are listed in Home 
Study Blue Book available from the National Поте Study Council. Many col- 
leges offer correspondence courses, which are described in bulletins that may 
be obtained from the institutions. A very complete description of sources of 


s £ sae FACE p 
training and educational information is [13. рр. 258-269]. 


Related to this sort of information is that about financial aid such as schol- 


arships, fellowships, and loans. A helpful reference in this area [67] now 


includes three volumes. : DE 

While pupils would not gain much help from publications such as Reten- 
tion and Withdrawal of College Students [245]. the counselor could extract 
useful information which he could prov ide to the counsclee, for example, 
iE 60 percent of all students who enter degree granting institutions receive 
degrees" [245. р. 99], and much that would give him a better understanding 
of college-bound pupils, for example, “It was found that high ratings on item 
16 Were generally associated with poor persistence records for all groups of 
students” ( item 16 was “I felt I could live an easier life if 1 had a college edu- 
Cation”) [245, p. зт]. 

Rie ИЩ Professional Societies, and Other Organizations. 


Besides the directories, the counselor may obtain training and educational in- 


formation from the catalogues and bulletins ol schools and colleges. Usually 


а post card to the institution will be sulli ) 
to be put on the mailing list. Current. publications should be obtained, as 


cient to obtain the publication and 


Courses and programs are frequently changed. А 
Professional organizations often publish lists of approved colleges and uni- 
8 к 
Versities along with other material such as occupational pamphlet 
g 


250]. Usually a 


s. An exten- 


; А in Bot А 3 

sive list of oreanizations is contained in Ref. [13, pp. 232 
b » ү H i ` TM i 

Post card will be sufficient to obtain information From the organization, 


Information about state and local trade | à 
tained from the State Department of Education. Depending upon the state, 
it distributes this information will be desienated 


and technical schools may be ob- 


the department or division tha Т 
95 occupational information sen ice, guidance and counscling service. or a title 
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V sim ati 2 sil of Technical Schools already 
ith similar connotation. The National Council of Technical Sch toda tor 
а i n 1 ssues ist of sc sc aining standards 

i i san i € approved schools containit g 
mentioned) issues an annual list of ар vi 


ў ional = educational informa- 
This brief and incomplete survey of occupational and education 


and "s T 
practice, entrance requirements, description X the schools, and courses c 
1 


У “с lor. 
j i ` grex * of data available to the counse 
tion hardly does Justice to the great volume of data ах 
The counselor should use Refs. [13. 


. 201] extensively, have these. refer- 
4 4 \s he 


ip е н а find that it 
actually utilizes and becomes familiar with these materials he will fi 
becomes incre: 


i F information for and usc. 
ences on his desk, and obtain samples of information for study and 


; " sakas до find 
singly casy to decide what materials are needed, how 
S^ \ 
them, and how to extract pertinent data. 


Locating and Obtaining Occupational, 
Educational, and Other Information 


г T sducational in- 
As is apparent by now, a vast amount of occupational and p Ps 
MA, Jahi 3 i ilable each dav. ` irn. WHE 
formation is available and more is becoming available cach day. | n eins 
+ H " " wveri ите! 
exists and to keep up with new materials, the counselor has several ex 


Н ч ; vx Te Тевно bonk 
valuable aids. Probably the most useful single reference is Forrester 


А Н “ч бе n А ы [ many 
Oceupational Literature [73]. This publication contains a listing o 
pamphlets with annotations. Materials 


^ "a abe ical 
are arranged in order of alphabet 
listing of occupations, such 


; Р s inon pe 
as accountant, clothier, designer, and linoty] 
operator. The counselor may quite ¢ 


almost any field of work. 
phlet series. Other fe 
ating occupational li 


asily locate occupational information on 
Information is also given about publishers of pam 
atures of value to the counselor include criteria for a 
terature; directions for indexing and filing literature; ane 
materials such as the following: 
pation, bibliographies 
publishers’ addresses, 
Baer and Roe 
publications of 
reste 


etm a. ы босс! 
publications describing more than onc d 
: 3 à ations, an 

» іы of charts and posters, labor law publications, 


ber [13, PP- 195-217] give an extreme 
governmental a 
Ta book, the counse 
mati 


] А 4 ү 
ly helpful discussion * 
i s р ^ T “Or 
gencies. Using this reference along with | 
lor could gain a thorou 
on is available from what publi 


Another useful reference is C 
complete information on ox e 


five years. The New York Life Insurance Company, li 
publishing ol occupational information, has distributed a number of. compl! 
mentary copies to counselors, 


А infor 
gh knowledge of what in 
sher or agency. 


Ж” ` , " E wes 
"uide to Career Information [43], which gi 


1 2 ; Just 
r 800 books and pamphlets published in the | 


» а dy EL 
one of the leaders in u 


he counselor needs to keep up with specihe curre 


have information about those published in the past. To do this, he has sev eral 

published at regular intervals, These are: " 
annual list of guidance materials, published by Sel 
\ssociates, Inc, It contains annotated listings of occupation 


кы ellas 
nt publications as well 


very useful indexes which are 
1. Guidance Index, an 
ence Research 
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materials as well as other types of information, including those for use by the 
counselor. 

2. Occupational Index, published quarterly by Personnel Services, Inc.. 
Peapack, New Jersey. A helpful feature is listing of materials by cost, includ- 
ing a "free" classification. 

3. Career Index, published nine times à \ \ 
Moravia, New York, each month during the school term. Printed post cards 
Гог ordering material аге included. 

4. Counselor's Information Service, a bimonthly guide to guidance litera- 
ture, published by B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

5. NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature [88]. published 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association, and a regular annotated list- 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. [89]. Material is 


vear by the Chronicle Press, 


ing in cach issue of the 
evaluated and classified. 
Ar 
in helping the counselor to keep abre: 
should subscribe to at least one. Further 
obtained from the publishers before purchasing. 


ular review of one or more of these indexes will be of great assistance 


ast of current publications. The school 
description and samples may be 


Arranging Occupational Information for Use 


be able to keep a rather large amount of occupa- 


The counselor needs to : ч M й 
tick and easy reference for himself and for the 


tional information ready for qu 
counselee. Thus it is important to select 
stood by all who use the file and yet at the same time is complete enough so 
that all materials can be filed accurately 
Some sort is an indispensable tool for the 
should be set up so that it may be expanded without having to be revised or 
changed. It would be a good idea for 
to decide which ty pe he would prefer. 

г. Alphabetical. Make up manila folde f : | 
such as expansion folders, to include the titles of the occupations, for example, 
Accountant, actor, advertising agent and so on. The breakdown of Forrester 

vi x Sim t % " We diee 

73] may be used as a guide for making up folders. W he n additional ИЙЛЕ 
f © nal folders are made up and inserted in the proper 


a filing system that is easily under- 


and located quickly. A resource file of 
counselor. A carefully selected. one 


the counselor to look over several files 
The following are widely used systems: 
rs or some other type of container, 


Hon is obtained, additiona 


place. This method has the advantage ; 
asv to locate. It does not give the student a 


a broad field of work as he looks through the 
ested in clerical work would have to look up 
apher, file clerk, and so on, rather than find 
ication of clerical occupations. 

Titles classification. This method is more 


of simplicity and of making information 


about a particular occupation € 
chance to see the occupations in 
file; for example, a student inter 
Separate folders for typist. stenogr 
Ng these groups ia the broader classil 
2. The Dictionary of Occupational 
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complicated, but at the same time it allows for more т te | phen 
rial and furnishes some homogencous groupings, such as professional, 

and sales, and still finer groupings, for example under prof 
welfare workers, teachers, 


ional, social and 
and so on. To use this svstem one should е 
familiar with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and its i ann a 
coding system. Forrester [73 Pp- 21-24] gives a description ol this ; pem 
all occupational information in her book with Dictionary coc P "a 
bers and titles so that the counselor can file material obtained from hei 
correctly. A set of folders already made up for this s 
from the Chronicle Press, Moravia, New Y 
3. Fields of work. This 
material according to bro 
like. A commer 


classifies 


em can be purchased 


York. 


‘tunity to file 

мет offers the counselor the opportunity : 
york 3 лс 
ad fields, for example, health, youth work, Y 
Fils ined fr > Sturgis 

ial filing system of this type may be obtained from the Sturg 
Printing Company, Inc., Sturgis, Michigan. 
be obtained from Science Research 
A helpful description of these 
considered in setting up 


Another plan of this type may 
Associates, Inc. be 
plans, together with factors that DRE E 
a filing system, is contained in Ref. [13, рр. 369-37 li 
also contains helpful. sugge: 
an [13, pp. 376-385]. 

rial, such as books, 
and similar public; 


The same reference stions for the counselor in 
setting up his own pl 

Occupational mate 
College catalogues 
in file boxes that с: 
ent types of traini 


would usually be kept on shelves: 
ations may also be placed on shelves, of 
an be arranged on a shelf. It is helpful to separate the paar’ 

xample, colleges, junior colleges. trace 
schools, business schools, special schools such 


viduals, and home-study opportunities, Su 
other materials such 
in Ref. [13, pp. 


f i xd indi- 

as those for handicapped in | 

i ү i se ane 
ggestions [or arranging these a 


WT. А баге оеп 
as resource information needed by the counselor are gn 


385-399]. 


Evaluating Occupational Information 


The counselor needs to evaluate the occup 
tains to decide whether or not 


how suitable it is for the 
material will prob; 
The major 


ational information that he ab: 
it should be retained and used and to decide 
counselee, Inaccurate, 
ably do the 
points the counse 
are the following: 

г. Accuracy, 


i ise Or 
biased, or otherwise n 
d. 
and counselee more harm than BH l 
i i i d тш 

keep in mind in evaluating materi 


counselor 
lor should 


This may be 
published information or h 
pation will enable the 
material, 


difficult to check, but a 
in evaluating 
lor to obtain a 
In Oceupational Literature 
many of the materials she lists, 

5. Objectivity. 
The counselor car 


comparison with other 
by someone Who knows the occu 
n estimate of the accuracy of the 
[73]. Forrester 


el p 
counse 


К ton el 
Sives an evaluation 


Some materials give 


a biased de: 
л probably de 


Р ч ation. 
Seription of the occupatio! 
tect such things 


as glowing descriptions of the 
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work, appeals to the emotions, and statements that seem to lack factual back- 
ing. Publications describing the work of a particular concern (often for re- 
cruiting workers) should particularly be checked for bias; this does not mean 
that the information would have no value, but the counselor and the counselec 
should both be aware that the publication may have the primary purpose of 
“selling” the particular type of work. 

3. Recency. The date of the publication should be checked to determine 
Whether it is recent enough to be of value. Employment opportunities change 
rapidly in some areas, and a publication several years old may give incorrect 
information. The actual nature of the work may have also changed in the past 
year or so, The counselor will have to use his judgment and what he knows 
of trends in employment and changes in the characteristics of various occupa- 
tions to decide what should be eliminated from the files and what should be 
kept. Some materials are not dated; this adds to the counselor's problem of 
determining how well they apply to the present situation. 

+ Suitability for the high school group. Some materials are not suited to 
the group that will be using them. The vocabulary may be difficult or the 
format may be unattractive. Occupational publications should be interesting, 


easy to read and understand, and appealing in appearance. 
5. Reasonable cost. Some excellent materials are available at rather high 
e might limit the coverage of the occupational informa- 


Costs, but their purel 
tion file, Unless the school has ample funds for extensive purchases, the coun- 
sclor would do well to consider carefully whether or not cheaper materials 
would sorre the same purpose. For example, for the dollar or so spent on a 
Monograph, ten or fifteen pamphlets might be purchased, 

Їй буйн to provide the counselor with more specific points by which to 
evaluate occupational literature, a rating or evaluation sheet is provided.* 
A prelimin: ry review of this form will indicate the important aspects of occu- 
pational literature which should be considered in assessing its value, 


Criteria for Judging on Occupational Study 


- Title of Book or Monograph: 
2. Job Title os given in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles: E 
P — 

3. Code Number in Dictionary: 
: Author if given: 


* Author's position ond experience, if given: 


__ Publisher's address: m 


5. Publisher: - 
er: i 
å . Date of revision: 
7. Date of publicotion: mpi: 
of reprintina: — a" “of illus 
в. : х _ Number of illustrations (approximately) 
s Number of pages. гова With sub-headings? 


15 ther { tent - 
e o table of contents? ibi; 
" Is there on index? Biblioaraphy? Annotated bibliography? 
e on in = © V ж. Ж 
“Prepared by Gertrude Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side High School. Newark, 
arec ov Gertrude * 
i \ a s 
^ Cused by permission of the author). 
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it 
12. 


. What methods were used 


‚ Is there unbiased accurate 


+ Style and format. Check the 


Criteria for Judging an Occupational Study | Continued) 


Does bibliography include references to occupational material? 
Chack the: foples: discussed: 
Adequate Inadequate Omitted 
= — History of the occupation Р ; C 
4 Importance of the occupation ond its relati 
to societ 1 
-— Number di workers engaged in the occupation 
e Need for workers 
= ES = = = - Duties 
aS Ee : К Qualifications 
a es Preporation 
= = = = Methods of entering 
=. = ас Length of time before skill ıs attained 
— Advancement 
UE ee: Reloted occupations to which job may lead 
‚= T » Earnings 
= = =: E Hours 
= = = - Regularity of employment 
— = Ll Health ond accident hazards 
ЕЕ — — Organizations (for employers. ———— 
for employees. ) 
— as Typical place for employment 
- = Supplementary information 
— Suggested readings E 
== Filme, ЖОО, ar trade and professional 
journals 
= = Other visual aids $ 
= List of key firms and persons who may be con 
tacted for further information P 
List of research organizations or foundations 


= — Тоо! number of topics adequately treated 
in gathering the facts? 


Adequate Inadequate 


Library work performed 


Number and location of estab! 


ishments visited 
Number and kinds of schools visited 


ч E Number ond kinds of organizations sti died 


E Number of other persons interviewed 
presentat 


ion of information? 
Note exceptions and ро 


р uU ME — c MEE 
. Is the scientific approach manifest throughout?. = 

Note exceptions ond Pages: т» v 
. Do the text or footnotes i 


ndicate the source 


e of quoted or hrosed material? : 
Note exceptions Ond poges: ч е 


‚ Is there indication that the find; 
‚ Is there indication of me 
- ls the U.S. Census dota 


15 the occupation presented in its g 
way of life’ or other aspects of | 
determined by the peculiorit 


Ocio! and economic 
5 of living (in addition to oc 
tes of the job? 
following: 


he 
setting so as to portray E 
tivities on the job) which a 


Adequate Inodeauote 


= — Statements ore specific and exact not genera! and misleading 
— — ——— Clear style 
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Concise style 

_ Interesting 

Vocabulary ond manner of presentation adapted to readers 
to whom the material is addressed 

Format is pleasing ond atiroctive 

_ Typography 

Illustrations of workers engaged in typical work 

Charts, graphs, and other visual aids 


Ple; RE SI IIS E : А 
ease write o bret annotation indicating your opinion (favorable or adverse) of this 


publication: 


Nome of Reviewer—— == 


Address_— 
Student's name Course EA 


standing of the factors to be considered 


Го enable you to gain a better unde 
references such as [13, ch. 4; 201, 


m evaluating occupational literature, 
valuation will enable vou to judge 


Pp. 99-103] will be useful. Practice ine 
Dew material quickly and accurately and to keep your file up to date and 


uncluttered, 


| 
nterpreting the Information 
knows about various sources of occu- 


and other data 


Now let us suppose that the counselor 


Pational information and that he has pamphlets, monographs 
m now becomes one of extracting and 


proble 
on, a field of work, or an industry so 


n : е : 
bout occupations available. The 


wing] сира 
nging together data about an occu pati 
with what he nec 
to know enough about the occu- 


that it will provide the aoimselée «ds to know to make a choice 
of ; : s ( ur 
an occupation. The counselor also needs 


ath A rE » " 
Pation to be in a position to evaluate the qual ү, 
кё has considered all factors that he should con- 


red them realistically. To do these 


ity of the counselee's decision, 


Stimate whether or not he 


Sider has conside 


» and whether ог, not he 
Is to be able to 
nt local informa 
upon w hich to draw. Back- 


ines. the counselor nee interpret and synthesize data in 
rinte š s ; 

Printed materials, to bring in pertine 
world of work 
the occupational world such as the 


ation, and to have adequate 


Dicker, A i 
kground information about the 


Sro * f, Ў 
Sound information includes aspects of ones" А А 
of work to an individual in our socicty 


follow: 

( * . — FU 
Wing: the meaning and importance a ; 
of the world of work; how the 


ng nature 


anc j OR : 
diny arious subcultures: the changi P ЕИБ 
1 other occupations, limiting factors 


Artie 3 Н i 

| Macular occupation ranks in prestige witl 
D occ Р % 

, "CCupational mobility: and thc 
Comp * 


characteristic of those who do the work as 


ristics of the labor fore 
pation in the context in which 


as a Whole. The 


ared with the same characte 


Cc *" » РЕЯ 
"unselor is then able to understand the occu 


It Occurs, 
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It is helpful to think of e 


ntial information about the ics a EL 
marily psychological, sociological, physiological, and economic. esc 
gories of information are now taken up in detail. — € € 
T Psychological Aspects. Let us consider first what is 23 we dod Lo Hen 
logical aspects of an occupation. The counselor ane : * im ов: д 
athe psychological characteristics or traits are requirec 2-4 of жүз 
how much is needed, as well as the more subtle psychologica a 7 | ions 
such as the work atmosphere, types of rewards, and the like a ir КАЛП 
tional literature gives some information about the crucial mca tke л 
pation but it is usually not specific enough. For example, ш IM jos n 
counselor to judge how much mental ability, manual dexterity. g 
ability is needed for a particular occupation. 
extent, by the people who work on the job 
be competing. 


a large 

Levels are determined, to a lar; : 
| ў Чес ma 
and with whom the counselee ma 


е du 
"rst ing of. psychi 
A publication opening up a new approach to the understanding of. ps 


"arpers 
ҮР" ep re 1y of Careers 
: i i f occupati т ‚ Psychology of 
logical factors in selection of occupations is Super's The | у ; 
[227]. OF particular value to the counselor are the 


. "us 
concepts of career patte 
and stages in occupation 


: ек 
al choice ог development. The effects of gas e 
or conditions on vocational development are examined, for example, ap 
interest, the family, and economics. 

Other psychologic 
cult to specify, 


. difli- 
al characteristics needed for the work are pi. А 
for example, amount of initiative, leadership ability, an ym 
of responsibility the individual must take, or : 
for the individual. The counselor ne 
requires rather than the 
of workers on the 
sess the cruci 


What significance this work cll 
eds to know what the occupation Its 
characteristics of a p 
job. A person 
al characteris 
more of the char: 
Thus as the 
about the 


group 
articular worker or a small g 


Ў stually pos? 
„ога group of persons, may not actue А 
ics to be suitable workers, с 
acteristics than ne 


counselor collects, 
occupation, he will ofte 
psychological charact 
tal ability levels and occupations | "en 
310]. Roe gives a helpful new с] ation of occupations by level al e 
and primary ty pe of activity [179, Р. 151], à useful discussion of the variability 
of psychological traits with occupation 

detailed discussion of. psycholo 
groups and occupations [ 
dimensional cl 


» much 
aw they may have m 
ins information 
abstracts, and synthesizes the inform: 


im estimate 
n need to use other data to help him es 
There are sex eral he 


A | menm 
istics, Ipful sources of data « 86: 
25 25 2 
91, рр. 133-163; 179; 2145 239. р 
assific, 


eather 
al groups [179, chs. 6. 7| and a rathe 
gical characte 
179, chs. 
assification о 

A counscling tool that should prove 
levels of several traits require 
mechanical ability, 


tistics of workers in occupation 
13-20]. Super [22-. р. 48] vives a pue 
F Occupations, 

useful to the 
2 occup 
nce, 


a arimai ng 
counselor in estima 

d in 43 
social intellige 
agility, is the 


Test manuals and research studie 


t "i ility. 
ations, such as academic ари 
artistic ability 


Я a] rical 
© Musical talent, cler 
Minne 


i : vo Scale [t6]: 
sota Occupational Rating Scale [165 
s that give 


ability, and physical 


] Ls roup* 
norms for various worker grou] 
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will also help the counselor determine the ty pe and quantity of traits that are 
important for the work. 

The counselor has a more difficult job when he begins to analyze occupa- 
tional data to determine what psychological aspects such as initiative, responsi- 
bility that must be taken, working harmoniously with others, and ability to 
make quick and correct decisions are required. Then too, he wants to be able 
to understand just what meaning the occupation has for others, as a basis for 
understanding the meaning it may have for the counselee and how well he 
may be suited for it. The way an occupation is regarded by people in general 
appears to have some relation to the intellectual and other requirements of the 
occupation [41]. The occupational designation of a person is increasingly a 

© determiner of status [42, р. 30]. What the worker finds attractive about his 
job and other aspects of the work that may not be in the typical occupational 
literature may be gathered from what workers on the job say about it [175: 
181, pp. 553-554: 231: 74]. 
The usual occupational literature does not prov 
atmosphere of the occupation. or 


ide much help to the coun- 


sclor in understanding, the psychological 
of the occupation. But the case history or “diary” of a 


Constructing a picture à 
representative period of time, can be quite 


Worker, showing what he does in 
helpful [57. 208, 226]. We also find little in the literature about how the 
]. Perhaps these are reasons why coun- 


Worker gets out of the occupation [225 c ; 
selors seem to be able to do a better job of providing or helping the counselee 
about the kind of work that thev themselves 


obtain occupational information ELE 
itional literature facts” and also interpret 


have done, They can give the “occupa 
other psychological (and sociological) 
study of one ot a few workers mentioned 
help the counselor and counselee get the “feel” of the occupation. 

y Sociological Aspects. In discussing the psychological aspects of the occupa- 
tion, we have already included some 


labeled sociological, Tt is difficult to classify many aspects as either psycho 
y al purpose would be served by doing so. 


aspects of the occupation. The detailed 
above has limitations, but it does 


things that would more properly be 


logical or sociological and no practic: | 
However. їп this section we will consider some of the aspects that are predomi- 
nantly sociological. Many couns 


these sociological factors w hen t 


elors have appeared to be little concerned with 

ising occupational information in counseling. 

There is however, a growing body of literature that is of great significance for 
* QS S 


^ EN - £7: 70: М Т 
the counselor [15; 20: 41; 42: 57: 79: 139: 104 


" The importance of this area for ) 
1: “The rise of industria 
7 These experiments had to do with 


: 181; 208; 225; 226; 230, 


=2 


PP. 165-330. 389-402; 23 
5-230, 389-403: 23 TE , 
еж; the counselor is evident. As Miller and 


Ган ая | sociology may be identified with 
Say 1139. p. 3 B ч 
the failure of certain experiments. - 


Physical conditions of work, but it was Т О, Ж far 
or physical conditions of work.” These 


found there were aspects * 


More important than hours. wages. 


е 4 à ‘ork. These feelings h: ) Я 
Aspects were “feelings” about the work. These feelings had to do with how 
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ЛІ the worker realizes the importance of what he is doing. tiet p 
de T a how much a part of the group and larger industrial organiz 
he feels, а 
tion he feels himself to be. А СЕРР 

What then are the important aspects of the iiem ogee oe ects ata 
sidered by the counselor? The following are Шцитайуе, First | К dnd son 
sort of group will the worker be associated? Will this be the sort ( 56 eee 
which he will be satisfied to be associated? We need to keep in ii Vo 
great part of our waking hours is spent on the job. s Áo men * 
pervasive influence. What sort of group is this in (шыша à veh 
attitudes, mores, and so on? See, for example, the chart of formal and i 
groups * shown on page 223. ana Sere re 

Next we might ask how the occupation is — ef T 
level of prestige? Will the worker have the status m m в s б eiue 

Then we would want to know just what sort of relationships asia S nit 
organizations there are on the job. How do the workers act toward са 
Will the counselee Ёсе] at home in this situation? 

We would want to be able to infer the 
the work places the individual. 
know something about the 
Is this role simil 


social group or social level in jh 
In connection. with this we would pitt н 
social role that the occupation sets for the worker 
ar to his desired role? 

We would also want to unde 
pation [227, ch. 5]. What f. 
occupation? What sort of occ 
exhibit (139, рр. 25-26]? 
occupations [139, p. 26] 


rstand the Career patterns of those in the ipu 
actors operate to influence them to jiu 
upational patterns do workers in the eun 
A number of studies have been made of Шу h 
. We may refer back to the discussions in Chapter 
on the matter of stages in occupational choice or 
study of a particular occupation, we are cone 
factors affecting the pattern, in a particul 
about the occupation that will he 
Another aspect with which w 
horizontally, What sort 
expect? What sorts of 
Knowledge of 


dev clopment. Here, in pal 
rned with the pattern, and ч 
ar occupation. What does this tell us 
lp us to help the counselee? 


е are concerned is mobility, both vertically and 
of promotions and 
shifts to othe 
occupation 
including factual inform 
also needed 


» worker 
advancements can the w 

r occupations may be 
al organizations, such as 


ation about regul 
about informal org 


anizations, 

Economic and Trend Data. 
the counselor needs to be abl 
about economic aspects (sal 
ground data from other 
What does it mean in te 


made? bor 
ws abor. 
professional and la 4 
E NR "mation 15 
ations, is important, Informati 


Along with those aspects 


ў «d above: 
already discussed abo 
c 


to interpret data in the 
ary, wages, other bene 
sourc 


occupational C 
fits) and to bring in hae’: 
What do people 
rms of what the 
at they will have 
* Delbert C. Miller and W 
New York, 1951 [139]. By pe 


: "arn? 
in the occupation ea 

F E „ауре 
у can buy and in terms of the tV] 


x EU 3 NEN 
in the community? What may the 
illiam Н. Form, Indus 


Tmission of the publishe 


of economic status th 


М 9 hers- 
trial Sociology, Harper X Brod 
"rs. 
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h ( | 
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€ t П recreational, social e 
s М banquets, con ests) A dde 5 ! 
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o 
о [зеет {кз жаке жє a afafa н] | 
| Н 
[] | 1 4 
1 Lunch groups 
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o Country | Supervisory cliques ! aa " ation | 
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П а 
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i an ч 
— Formal organization Informal organization 


Community activities 


—o. 


© со с о о Transition organization 


expect to carn after some years of work? What are the life carnings? What 
are the effects of seasonal Variation? What other benefits are there that may 
xample, retirement plan 


wav the occupation is affected by economic 


be classified as economic, for е 
OF crucial importance is the 

Conditions in the nation. What factors operate to produce a. greater need for 

Workers and an increase in income? 

lict for this occupation? 

ed to trends in the number and type of workers. 


What does a knowledge of these factors 


enable the counselor to prec 


Economic data are closely ti à ч ; Ё 
Trends in occupations show the effect of economic and other factors operating 
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to cause an increase here, a decrease there, and a state igi eines 
area [8, pp. 51-63; 247]. While typical occupational literature wis e a 
trends and economic factors, the counselor needs additional CA у" oe 
interpret the data for himself and to help the counselec Abu qe Ке 
and Roeber provide а helpful discussion of factors affecting trends а i Be | 
bution of workers [13. pp. 156-182] and economic returns E Y pp А аан 
Shartle [201, рр. 320-359] provides а helpful discussion у Vs а en s 
affecting trends, and materials that the counselor may use in prec mi ow 
Vertical and horizontal mobility are two types of occupational mobil ah 4 
there are other ty pes, such as becoming a member of a labor force or w oam 
ing from it, changes in jobs, and changes in place of work [ i5. р 11 А es 
factors tend to encourage or limit mobility, and an understanding o s 
factors is important to the counselor. f | тке 
Physiological Aspects. In addition to psychological and sociologica i d 
the counselor needs to understand physiological aspects such as the р vi Сд 
demands of the work. For many occupations, some physical qualities such as 


: À : shee dexter. cenar fato, und 
size and strength. are becoming less important; dexterity, coordinati 


ч rae " Mus г group 
gility are assuming more significance. For example, the unskilled labor grou] 
is decreasing while semiskilled operatives are iner 


ing. Quite often the typ! 
cal occupational materials give an estimate of physical abilities цито, bur 
not in much detail. As a rule, this problem is not acute, until the counselor 
deals with persons with physical handic: 


physical demands. A useful reference 
handicapped persons is [201, ch. 
son, the counselor nee 
ments vary 


» specific 
aps: then he has to know the spec 


on using occupational information sim 
10]. With the physically handicapped 198 
ds specific information about the particular job. Require 
in different organizations, and other conditions besides those on 
be crucial; for example, 
work may Cause the job to be 
Гћиѕ the physiological 
hed as “psy chophysical,” need to be used in fully understanding the occupation- 
Working Conditions. Closely related to the physical 


king conditions [13 
described in the typical lite 


Н Е ў 3 e ol 
the job may having to climb stairs to the place o 


impractical for a handicapped person. 


aspects of the job, including some that may be class 


requirements of | 
work are the worl > Pp. 96-98]. These may be rather w 
other than psychological and sociologie 


But to understand them and get the work “atmos 
phere,” it is usually necessary actually to visit the 


teristics are so obvious that the 
pounding of 


rature 
aspects already considered: 


place of work, Some charac: 
v can be easily observed 
а stamping machine) 
example, electrical hazards) 


(for example. the 
» While others may not be so obvious (for 
- Conditions vary to some degree in cach place or 
establishment in which the occupation occurs. The job analysis form |2921. 
p- 41] shows working conditions of A 


ten checked in the det 
Unfavorable working conditions such 


doors might cause some counsclec: 
appealed to them otherwise. 


ailed study of a job. 


as noise, dust, hazards, or working out- 


s to be unable or unwilling to do a job that 
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The counselor thus needs to assess the physical working conditions as accu- 
rately as possible and supplement occupational literature with firsthand obser- 
vation where practical. 

Legal Aspects. Occupational information includes laws and legislation that 
s. licensing requirements, and 


regulate such things as minimum age of wo 
the like. This is a ty pe of information that is often contained, at least in part, 
in the typical occupational literature. The counselor will need additional infor- 
rial may be ob- 


mation, however, particularly state laws. Usually such mate 
tained from the State Department of Labor and the State Department of 
Education, Journal articles frequently provide useful interpretations [129]. 
Pamphlets published by the Federal government, such as Employment Certift 


cates Help You to Help Youth [248], may be quite helpful. 
Usually the counselor, in working with a counsclee, 


Related Occupations. 
would approach the matter of learning 
. A e 3 ET B {тед 
tion of the level Cbased on level of ability and amount of education required 


and ty pe Chased upon major types of activities on the job, such as dealing with 


people) and then would deal wit l 
Thus the counselor should be able to determine 


about occupations through a considera- 


h groups of related occupations or occupa- 


tional families [ọ1, p. 144]. s x 
at a certain level and in a specific field, and then which 


what occupations exist e ; 
Ip the counselee to avoid focusing on one 


ones make up a family. Ме can he 


Specific occupation too soon, and instead to learn about and consider a number 


OF similar occupations. I lelpful discu 1 . и 
зоо]. The concept ol occupational families is also 


ions of occupational families are in Refs. 


| 13, рр. 54-96: 201, рр. 
useful with experienced workers who 


are seck i ng em pl ovment, 


Studying cn Occupation 
; aware of all the aspects of an occupation 


Now suppose that the counselor i 
that should be investigated and unde 


Standing of an occupation so that he m | 
. How might he go about doing this? 


or more good monographs, and. possibly 


rstood. He wishes to gain a better under- 
av help the counselee in the ways 


described in the next chapter 


First he would want to have ene or : no i 
several pamphlets and other sorts of information describing the job. It would 


be well to have several different sorts of materials because he will often find 


that one may include material that the other does not contain, and that there 


that he will have to weigh. From the materials he 


тау Бе conflicting evidence 
Will be able to make notes on what one 
г benefits. 
Then he may add local data, if some are avail- 


does on the job, where the work 


is found. wa ind salary, other related occupations, sources of addi- 
» + Wages i salary, 


tional information, and the like. 
itions in the 
Ipful, but he would also use data about the 


workers (to help anticipate opening 
s that would affect opportunities. 


able, to show the local уак work. Local data about the job itself, 


such as work done, would be he Д 
. and 


Number of workers, the age ol 
trends in local businesses and industrie 
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The counselor would also draw upon his knowledge of national trends and 
distribution of workers, the number employed, data about the adequacy of the 
supply of workers, where the work is found, and future prospects. Thes and 
other questions would enable him better to understand the present status and 
opportunities in the occupation. 

To this information he could add his knowledge about other aspects that 
would help him construct a picture of the occupation. Пе might draw upon 
the available data about particular individuals who do the work, keeping m 
mind, of course, that they represent only one or a few xamples. Then he 
might use other material for clues as to what this work means for those who 


do it, what satisfactions it offers, and what status it gives. Ме might consider 
what sort of people do the work, and what they are like, socially, educationally, 
and otherwise. 

Notice that we are not considering our counselee or his characteristics NOW: 
Instead, we are trying to round out our understanding of the occupation. We 
realize, however, that we are learning about the occupation in general, not 
about the specific job that the counselee might obtain. We can make some 


d H А " Чч А Hu akes 
assumptions, however, about the similarity of the counselee’s job Cif he takes 
it) to our “picture” of the occupation. 


Also notice that we are obtaining information that may be more useful for 
helping the counselee plan and decide upon a job that he will enter at some 
later time, rather than helping him decide whether or not to apply for Cor 
take) a particular job right now. The same procedure could be used for à 
specific job, as in the placement process, although in an educational institu- 
on ye should be helping the counselee plan for the future rather than as st- 
ing him only at that point when he is ready for employment. 

Thus the counselor needs to know and use a variety of information in order 
to learn about occupations. When he needs to learn about a specific occupa- 


ti p nol ork p H F 
on, a field of work, or an industry he pulls together various sorts of data t° 
get a well-rounded picture. He doe: 


his oe as he has needs in working with counselees and through 
ré o > oener: ack inf i ial 
reading more general background information. As his knowledge of occup? 
tions and the world of work incr п 
поп. Не тау 


5 this as a cumulative process, adding t° 


dd ses, he finds it easier to fit in new informa- 
А s p T 58 ; $ 
у d to his information by visits, by actual work experience, by 
studying occupations, and by survey methods or job anal Each type ol 


information, if synthesized with what he already knows, will enable the 


counselor better to comprehen » increasi ч jons 
I d the increasingly complex world of occupations: 


SUMMARY 


The counselor uses occup: 


ational informatio ; "arn 
ation and other materials 1) lear 
about occup materials to (1) 


Кыр ations, educational opportunities, and personal and social problems: 
(2) obtain data that he will share in one 


way or another with the counselee; ап 
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(3) assist the counselee to use the materials to obtain needed information for him- 
self. Thus the counselor needs to know, first, what sorts of information are avail- 
materials; and third, how to evaluate, classify, and 
mself and the counselee. Finally, and most 
able to interpret accurately the data con- 


able; second, how to obtain the 
file the materials for easy use both by hi 
Important to all, the counselor must be 
tained in the occupational, educational, and other literature. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. What is an occupational monograph? 

2. What publications can you use to locate sources of current occupational infor- 
mation? 

3. Why is local occupational information essential for the counselor? 

4. What cautions should the counselor observe when interpreting the information 
distributed by a particular business or industry to describe its own jobs? 

5. Why would you evaluate an occupational pamphlet? How would you do it? 

6. What are the economic aspects of occupational information that are of con- 


cern for the counselor? 
7. What is meant by psychologi a 
How is this sort of information about ar 
8. What should you know about an ed 


the counselee determine its suitability for him? 


and sociological aspects of an occupation? 
n occupation or industry obtained? 
lucational or training opportunity to help 


THINGS TO DO 


sion with a counselee 


a counseling s 
occupation, for example, industrial 
; about it. What facts about the occu- 
it vou could help him understand the 


1. Assume that vou were preparing for. 
who you knew was interest d in a specific 


or nothir 


engineering, but who knew little 
aind so thé 


Pation would you wish to have in n 
work? 


Seneral nature and scope of the 
ition and loc 


2. Select a parti ular occupé ate several different sorts of material 
ae д a particula Я 
tbout it, for example. a monograph, a pamp 
and synthesize data to present a com 


hlet. and recruiting pamphlet. Then 
prehensive picture of the 


eNXtract, compare 
occupation 
3. Practice using the Dictionary of Occupational Tias. by doing the-fallawing 
exercise; 
a. In Volume I, look up the de | 
now little 
do vou know what a “bonnaz-machine oper 


of some occupation to look up, turn to 


scription of an occupation that is widespread in 


Your area but about which you kr or nothing. For example, if there is a 
ty. 
e name 
onary where titles are arranged by industry. 


itions can be grouped by industry, turn 


Sarment factory in your commun! 
ator” is? Tf you cannot think of th 
II of the Dicti 
way occupa 
П and look over the arrangements according to this 
industry tha 
cupations listed for it. 


és cies 
Page 507 of Volume 

b. To get some idea of the 
43 in Volume 


to Pages 507 
type of classification. Pick out ar 
and count the total number of ec 


you know something about. 


it is widespread in your community 
Also count the ones that 
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c. Occupations may be grouped on various bases, such as skills needed ог ami 
larity of activities performed. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles ERT 
type of grouping into what are called “Occupational Families. For с sample. pel 
on page 110 of Volume II of the Dictionary where the occupation ` Machinist’ 1s 
given in bold-face type. In this family there are a number of jobs. What machinist's 
jobs are found in the following industrie 
Radio manufacturing? 


Cone job in each): Firearms? Tinwarez 


d. Part IV of the Dictionary is quite useful with high school students because it 
gives information about entry occupations. For example, on page 39 you will find 
entry occupations in computing work. Could a student without previous work expe 
rience, but with requisite school training, expect to begin as a comptometer oper 
ator? An insurance dividend deposit checker? In another section in Part IV. ay 
pages 168-173, are listed casual work experience and entry occupations for which 
such experience is useful. For example, on page 170 the casual work experience ol 
house-to-house canvassing is given, together with a number of entry occupations 
related to this type of work. Select one of the entry occupations suggested and look 
up the name of the occupation in the 


: . РЕС 
ction on entry occupations, pages 1 19 


А H r: "e 
4. Use the rating sheets to evaluate an occupational pamphlet, monograph. : 
book. 


& ce T d [ 1 i BS f 
5. Use Forrester's book and one or more of the indexes to obtain samples ? 
occupational information. 


6. Examine several occupational file systems to judge which appears to be most 
useful for the counselor and the counselec. 

7. Interview several workers to determine what they like about their job. how 
they would rank it compared with other jobs, and what they think about other 
aspects of the work. i 


8. Select a particul and attitudes 
ї е who do the work. Describe the sort of home, family, recreational activities: 
and so on that appear to be characteristic of workers. Include the meaning ol this 
work to the 


individual. To do this, use the references, interviews, observation 
other means of gathering data. 


ar occupation and describe the customs, belief. 


ind 


CHAPTER LO 


Using Occupational, 
Educational, and Social 
Information in Counseling 


N rue previous chapters we have discussed the types 
of information about occupations, training and educa- 


tional opportunities, and social and related problems, and indicated how such 


information should be obtained, filed, and interpreted. In this chapter we shall 


discuss ways the counselor uses these sorts of information in the counseling 


process. If information is to be of help to the 
Ip him accept and make use of it. The coun- 


counselee, the counselor must be 


able to present it to him and he 


sclor provides the learning situation in which the counselee becomes aware 


of his need for information: he then helps the counselee to obtain the infor- 


Mation and to determine its meaning for help in making plans and decisions. 


Purposes of Using Occupational and Other Information in Counseling 


As has already been pointed out, the counseling process is essentially a 
learning situation. It is of primary importance that this situation be such that 
the counselee can make practical plans and decisions and learn more effective 
behavior. Often in the process there is a ne 
\ distinction may be made between: purposes 


ed for specific sorts of information 


to enable learning to proceed. i 


ol using information of various sorts and ways or techniques of using it. Pur- 


poses are summarized in this section, while techniques are taken up later. 


The counselor needs to know w hat sort of information is needed for a 


n it should be used in the counseling proc 


Specihe problem and how and whe 
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infi i "6 lec i d hich he has 
ess [33]. He selects information to help the counselee in a way wl rare 
E EP “Ie i р Jor hi are 
decided will be beneficial. The purposes which the counselor has in minc 
usually one or more of the follow ing type EVANS 
A typical use of information is instructional [13. р. 425: 461. many 
e. M Su TTE : v. to 
may be provided to help the counselec to confirm an occupational choic 
T # К Т ае EAA «serm 
decide among several possible choices, or to obtain a job. W ithin the s ; 
F thi ) informati thi rve as exploration or to 
of this purpose would come information getting to serve as expl 1 = 
2 өүү К xirch for suitable 
help the counsclee to learn about various occupations and to search 
work roles [ 191]. Es A 
A second purpose of using information may be called ee 3 ^ 
i ropriate occ ioni { informatio: 
When the counselee has made inappropriate occupational plans, in meee 
h 4 d Н РГ re practical. plans 
may be used for the purpose of helping him arrive at more practical | 
In a sense this is a "therapeutic" use [46]. | І ИЯ 
A third purpose of using information would be motivational (13. p- wr 
k ps ее do 
31; 46]. It may be necessary to help the counselee to realize the need to 
а ; i 1 і i * H ans. 
something about selecting an occupation or about making occupational pl | 
T: s ae М А za а 
Fhe counselor may arouse interest by helping him to become aware ol i 
‹ i > profess 
possibilities that he may consider. In some cases the counselec may prole 
ly needs more 


31]. The counselor provides occur 
pational information to motivate the counselee 


relationship. This purpose is a verv 


an interest only in learning about occupations when he actua 
comprehensive counscling help [13. p. 425; 


> ^ Jine 
to continue in the counscling 


Й 5 " * ioh 
important one in counse mg with tign 
м 4 y ^ D bes reet: АЙ 
school youth; quite often they seem to feel that the future will take care € 
occupational planning, and it is 


А itude 
pushed into the background by the multitud 
of other interests and activities. 


A fourth purpose may be described as evaluative [13. p. 426]. In this use ol 


information, the counsclec is helped to determine the accuracy of information 
which he has obtained from man 


some concept of occupations gi 
magazine articles, 
be bia 


- ves have 
у sources, For example, most counselees hay 


ч м РЭР аг 
athered from movies, television, and popula 
This information may be 
:d and unrealistic, 


Information may also be use 
selee is helped to satisfy himse 
and on the inappropriatene 

In order to test the 


“мб oly to 
accurate but it is more likely t 


d for assurance purposes [1 3, p.425]. I he cour 


If on the appropriateness of his vocational choice 
ss of alternative choices tha 
counselee's cert 
he has made, information m 


it he has given ир. 
ainty or uncertainty about a choice that 
ay be used for startle purposes [13, р. 426]. 

An important purpose, not yet mentioned, is that of helping the counsclee 
select a specific job and adjust to it. This is substantially a placement изе. 
Christensen. [46] describes it as а distributional use of infi 


If the counselee has made an impractical plan, various sorts of information 
may be given to dissuade [92] him from holdine t 
: 5 s 
intentions, 


information. 


o his obvious's unsuitable 


Providing information to the counselee may help him to learn something 
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about self-directed problem solving as well as learn about occupations [116]. 
ind training programs is, of course, closely 


Information about educational 
related to information about occupations. The occupational plans are made 
before the formulation of plans to obtain the training, but the information 
about the required training is considered along with other data for the purpose 
already discussed. 

Information which might be described as more personal or social serves, to 
some extent. the same purposes as information about occupations. These types, 
personal and social, describe and interpret various environments for which the 
counselee has to make plans and decisions. For example, the counselee may 
need to learn what is essential to get along with others, to become a member 
of the group. or to establish satisfying relationships with the opposite sex. 
rily more 


Information about personal and social aspects of life is not neces 


“emotional” than that concerning occupational plans. As a matter of fact, the 
three areas, occupational, personal, and social, are so inextricably bound to- 
gether that it is practically impossible to give information about one area 


Without touching on the other two. 


Principles of Using Information 


For whatever purpose information may be used in counseling, there are 


Certain general guides or principles which the counselor should observe. These 
E guide: | 
apply specifically to occupational information but would also appear to apply 


When the: counselor is using personal and social information, such as that 


Concerned with building self-confidence, getting a 
These principles or guides are now discussed. 
There is not much point in the counselor using 


long with parents, or improv- 


Ing emotional health. 

The Counselee's Desires. 
Occupational or other information in counseling until the counselee wants it. 
Fhe counselor can, however, stimulate the feeling of need; he might help the 
Counsclee to become aware of the fact that his choice of school courses should 
ven though the counselee does not say, 


be based upon occupational plans. 


in so many words, that he wants information. the counselor may infer that he 


does, For example the counselor may decide from the counselee's comments 


and questions that he really desires to know what different types of engineer- 
Ng occupations there are. a 
The Counselee's Needs. In addition to wanting information, the counselee 


Should want it for a good reason, or really need. it. The information should 


А For example, a rather immature 


Serve some useful purpose in counselit 


Sounselee requested. more and more information about unusual and, to him, 


glamorous occupations, apparently hoping for some “ideal” work and at the 
same time avoiding a careful and serious consideration of plans for the future. 


He did not actually need the information requested: he was using it to hold 


off the matter of actually making occupational plans. 
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The Counselee's Understanding of Himself. Probably the nd atc 
guide of all as to whether or not it is time for occupational шш MC Us 
troduced into the counseling process is whether or not the counse = ae 
an understanding of his assets, potentialities, liabilities, and mu ES 
so that he can make use of the information. Without this sort of unc ‘oie 
ing the information is likely to be of little use or may even be а TM 

This principle does not mean that the counselee must arrive at E f v 
plete understanding of his interests, abilities, and needs prior to Me Nes 
occupational information. The counselor will be helping the nae ce | в? 1 
self-understandine along with the occupational information; for examp x * 
counselee may not really understand his role in the world of work vied of 
has learned about some possible occupational roles. Of course, Шш Ge 
complete self-understanding by the counselee is probably never comp à 
reached. . vohis MU 

The Counselee's Desire to Obtain the Information. The more active y d 
counselec participates in the counseling process and in activities ae 
with counseling, the more effective a learning situation counseling wi 4 
Thus it is quite desirable that he actually obtain ne 
Some counselees will need support, help 


eded information himse 


H z ` 
n 5 while 
‚ and supervision to do this, w^ 
others will be able to work more independently. 


The Counselee's Readiness for the Information. 


E ed 
Fhe counselce will nect 
some sort of preparation to do 


re А " WA x Н rhat- 

an effective job of obtaining information, wl 

ever sources he uses [33, 46, 116, ari], 
33 4 


probably the occupational file or 
viewing workers, vie 


The most frequently used souree 2 
library: observing workers on the job. ш" 
wing films on occupations, and tryout work experiences 
at might be utilized [211]. 


px Я ] 7 ' information 
The counselee should have an understanding of the kinds of informati 
he plans to obtain. The counselor can he! 


items of information [101]. 
ter 9 lists types of inform; 
Where to look for 
in the “getting ready” 
pational file, write 

view a worker, 


are other ways th 


Ip him prepare a list of important 
The form “Local Occupational Study” in Chap 
Шоп that should be obtained. 

information is a question that also should be answered 
process. For example, the 


` occur 
counsclee may use the ocet 
to a professional organiz 


" z " PR. i = 
ation for information, and inte 


Deciding upon which occupations to study 
other. activities, 
definite idea of occupations th 


" 5 сот in 
is also important. Even ! 

the counselec should have a rather 
at will be covered. The 


based on hi 
suggest others. | he counselor should he 


pational horizon, without, howe er, 
he is telling him what he should do 
or occupational field [216]. 

In some cases the 


exploratory reading or 


counsclee may bring UP 
some, while the counselor, s knowledge of the counselee, may 
Ip the counselee to broaden his occu 
giving the counsclec the impression that 


or recommending a particular occupation 


counselor provides the information during the counscling 
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session. Prior to this, the counselee should be helped to identify those aspects 
of the occupation that he needs to consider. Otherwise, the information will 
probably not have much significance for him. For example, suppose that the 
matter of income is being discussed. If the counselee has not thought about 
what he wants from his life's work and has not considered the relative impor- 
tance of income to other factors, he will probably not be able to evaluate the 
income in relation to what he expects from a job. 

Counselee Abstracting and Synthesizing. lt is helpful for the counselee him- 
self to collect bits of information from various sources and bring them together 
to formulate a picture of an occupation rather than for the counselor to do it 
for him. While the counselee may not be able or willing to do a thorough and 
complete job, he should be able to go a long way in assembling and interpret- 
ing information from reading, observation, interviews, and the like. Aids such 
as the form shown on page 236 and in Ref. [206. p. 99] should assist the 
counselee in the abstracting and synthesizing process. 

The Counselee's Level of Understanding. When the counselor presents infor- 
he puts it in terms that are meaningful 


mation during the counseling proce 
to the counselee, Since the counselee 
experience, many terms will be quite unfamiliar to him, for example, semi- 
skilled occupation, skilled work, profess ynal level, and the like. 


Relating Self and Occupational Informati 
or other types of information, the counselee has gained some understanding 


of himself. He is helped to understand how these two types of data are related. 
He is also helped to accept the significance of the relationship. For exam- 


ple, he may know that his mental ability 1 
' mav not realize or accept what this may mean 


usually has had limited occupational 


on. Prior to the use of occupational 


evel is in the lowest one-fourth of 


those in the occupation, but he 
if he enters that occupation. Other self-dat 
finances, goals. occupational roles, and other 


a would be information about inter- 


ests, abilities, achievement. 
aspects of the individual. - 5 

l'o help the counselee relate self and environmental information and accept 
the meaning of the relationship, the 
permissive counseling atmosphere the coun- 


counselor provides the opportunity for 


the counselee to react freely. In the 
selee's expression of feeling will help the 
him in clarify ing his attitudes toward various work roles. 

Fitting the Information into the Counseling Process. Whether the counsclee 
fTorts or the counselor provides it, there is no 


counselor to understand him and assist 


Obtains information by his own c 


4 P. р > SET ЖИР, 
break in the continuity or climate of counseling [240, p. 187]. Information is 


ought in as needed to supply what is required for progress and for making 


plans and arriving at decisions. A great deal may be introduced at one time or 


it may be brought in bit by bit over a period of time. As in the case of any 
) s 


information, the counselee \ à { 
rather should be allowed to proceed slowly, understanding each item of infor- 


along. The counselor may easily forget that this is new and 


should not be overwhelmed by a mass of data but 


Mation as he goes 
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complex information for the counselee and not realize that he understands 
little or nothing about it. 

As in other aspects of the counseling process, the counselor does not take 
over but rather introduces information when the counselee sees that it is 
needed or understands the purpose of occupational information. There is a 
definite counseling value in the counselee’s participating in the process el 
obtaining and using information. For example. he helps decide when it is 
needed; he plans how to obtain it; he locates it himself; and he discusses it with 
the counselor, | 

Counselor Checking and Clarification. While a great deal of information 
may be obtained by the counselee, this does not relieve the counselor from the 
responsibility of determining if it is accurate 
ne 


ind complete. It may often be 
гу for the counselor to explain or clarify information that the counselee 
has obtained, and to answer questions about it that the counselee may have. 
Completene 


of information includes coverage of all appropriate occupations 
as well as adequate data about each occupation. 

Of particular concern to the counselor is the matter of correcting biased or 
unreliable information about an occupation which the counselee may have 
obtained, for example, from a disgruntled worker or from a piece of persuasive 
recruiting literature about an industry. 


Action by the Counselee. The purpose of using occupational information 
in counseling is to assi 


st the counselee to do something that he needs to do. 
The “doing something” may be coming to conclusions about whether or not 
he would like the way of life determined by the occupation, or it may be 
estimating how well he could perform on the job. Possibly he might decide 
on particular occupational plans and actually apply 

Principles Applicable to All Types of Information. In the preceding discus- 
sion of principles of pr enting information, stress has bec 
mation about occupations. The same principles would apply to materials about 
environments and relations with others. Thorne [232, рр. 417-41 8] points out 
desirable counselee attitudes when psychological information is given [232] 


and ways of actually providing the information [232]. The counselee needs in- 
formation about *. social relationship: 


avocational activity" [135, p. 101]. 
which the counselee ne 


' for a job. 


n placed on infor- 


5, citizenship, occupational pursuits. 
These are aspects of the environment 
eds to understand and in which he 


пк à needs to adjust. 
While the occupational environme 


nt is a major one, it is by no means the 
only onc; it is part of the pattern of related life areas in which the counselee 
operates, 

From this review of principles or guide: 
mation, the matter of how the 
says, and how he s 


5 for the use of various sorts of infor- 


counselor actually uses information, what he 
ys it will be taken up. 


A helpful summary of the princi 
counseling may be found in Senick 


ples of using occupational information in 
[198]. Tyler provides a useful discussion 
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of occupational information and describes ways of using it in counseling 
[240, pp- 169-192]. Another useful reference is Baer and Rocber [13. pp. 418- 
4731- 

Hoppock summarizes the statements of forty-eight other authors on the use 
of occupational information in counseling [102, ch. 16] and then presents 
suggestions for ways of working with several types of counselees [pp. 150- 
: counselees with no preference; the counsclee who has set up impractical 
and those who are changing jobs [102]. Chapter 12 in the same refer- 


ence gives some very helpful suggestions for the counselor on ways of provid- 


ing occupational information to the counselee, particularly in answering his 
questions. 


Techniques for Using Occupational Information 


The counselor often feels puzzled as to what to say to the counselee about 
information, or how much and what to give in the counseling session, even 
though he is familiar with the principles of using information. This section 
describes and illustrates ways the counselor provides information or helps the 
counselee obtain it. i 

Using the Occupational File. One of the chief sources of occupational infor- 
mation for the counselor and counselee is the occupational file. It may be 
supplemented by books, catalogues, and the like, but the file of pamphlets 
monographs, and other brief publications gives the most timely and extensive 
Coverage of occupations. How to help the counselee use it effectively is often 
s thumb listlessly through the material without 
em, while others may be so overwhelmed 


à problem. Many counselee 
learning anything of interest to th 
by the number of occupations represented 
they never settle down to learning anything 
To introduce the counselee to the use of the 
“We have a file that you can use to find out just w 
and other things too, like what training is needed, how to get a job, what sort 
of places jobs may be found, and other things that are important for a person 
who is thinking about work. You can look through it and find out about these 
things, and then we can talk about them later.” 
ask a question or lead into the matter of what things 
Together they might list the 


and the variety of material that 
about particular occupations. 


file the counselor might 5 


hat one does on the jobs, 


The counselor might s 
the counselee should look for as he uses the file. 
important items, or the counselor might have a worksheet, such as on page 236, 
to help the counselee. As this sounds like Cand is) hard work, sometimes 
the counselee’s interests falls off rather sharply. It may be better to use the file 
first for a rather limited studv; for example, to find what the principal duties 
are in one type of work. If the counselee is able to get the information without 
i t is something that he feels a need to know, he may 
study. 


too much difficulty and if i 
be interested enough to make a more extensive 
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Occupational Study Guide 


Nome of occupation 
Use words or phrases only. This is for your benefit and sentences or paragraphs ore not 
necessary. 


Job side My side 
Description of the work preferred Why | think I'd like this job 
Qualifications 
1. Training or education needed 1. What related courses have | liked? 
(a) What kind? (o) Done wel! in? 
(b) How much? (b) Can | arrange for the necessary 
2. Abilities needed troiniag? . 
3. Personal qualifications 2. What have | done to show | have these 
obilities? 


3. How do | rate myself on these? 


15 moving or traveling necessary? Am | willing to move or travel? 


Compensation 


1, Income 1. What income would satisfy me? 
2. Other returns 2. What other returns from a job do | 
want? 
Demand for people in this vocation How good wil! | have to be to 
1. Present 1. Enter? 
2. Future 2. Advance? 
Advantage What things do | like most about this voca- 
tion? 


Disadsontones What things do | like least about this voca- 


tion? 


a the counselee is going to do exploratory reading, the апаз may help 
him select broad areas, such as sales work or social ser ice work. Ме may have 
the counselee look through the file without any specific occupation or field of 
work in mind. The object of this use of the file is to find some areas for more 
intensive study. This sort of study is made at the enses th sad in keep- 
ing with decisions he has to make. For example, as a high shied fossa he 
usually needs only to make a definite choice among the shiol he ит: 
| The next step would be to go with the counselee to the occupational file 
and explain how he may find materials in it. Several folders may | ` taken out 
and i counsclee show n the kinds of material in the file. Then E аш 
Ыз ME will have to be the judge of how much he 
pam phlets and oth n: A uon the counselor may actually have to find the 
to 3. the judge те ш ae fhe counsclee. The counselor will also have 
may mantles it “tao көл н counselee is to use the file. He 
я nly glance at a few pamphlets. Or 
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ake some responsibility for the activity. 
that deals with personal or social 
along with others. the counselor 


he may show resistance at having to t 
If the material were more of the type 
problems, for example, a booklet on gening 
would, after helping the counselee realize the need for such information. give 
him the pamphlet. These materials are not so extensive or complex that they 
require any special kind of filing system. 
Obtaining Information by Interview, Observation, 


additi а " Ы 
ddition to the occupational file and library, the counse 
and employers. by obse 


he works, or by actual tryout experience 
for the experience so that he 
aluate the information 


or Direct Experience. In 
SAN lee may obtain valuable 
information by. interviewing workers rving the worker 
on his job and the setting in w hich 


on the job, The counselor helps him to prepare 
xd then helps him to ev 
light of his capacities. interests, 
evaluate work experience 


Will obtain needed information at 
and understand its meaning for him in the 
lor helps the counselee 
fterschool work 
ning information, the 
ow about the occupation. It is desir- 
himself. Usually, however, the 
a list. In the following excerpt, 
d for more information 


and goals, Also, the counse 
that he has already had, for example. 
| In preparing for this method of obtai 
«n counselee decide what he needs to kn 
о tbe sounsclee to bring out the points 

selor will have to assist him in making up 


the c " А T 
he counselor is helping the counselee to realize the nee 
ol principal that he is seriously considering and to 


on. 


and summer jobs. 
counselor helps 


about ; А 
$ ж ап Occupation | scho 
паке pl; А ati 
1ке plans to talk to persons in that occupati 
hat a person studies in col- 


vou know about wl 
5 kinds of things that he 


COUNS " 
NskLOn: lH low much do you feel 
the kinds of activities he does in training, and the 


coe 
^ 
starts work? 


does w 
iem loes when he really gets out and . 
UNSE ` coq "ANM А T - ý 
INSEL: ] don't know much about that... + L havent had time to really talk 


With anybody about it. I've gone to 0ur principal but we didn't talk about that. 


COUN i i i 
9UNsELOn: In other words you might want to explore that a little bit, by talking 
3 literature. + + Ш your principal doesn't. have 


because most 
and different lines of specialization in their 


aking the time sometime to 


to people, by er, getting seme 

апу, l'm sure he can get seme. all of the schools do publish a lot 
Of literature on different occupations 
Particular area, . Ма would vou think about t 
| Visit. say, a rural school, a small school, and talk to the principal? 
SOUNSELEE: That'd be my chance to talk to Mr. Smith who lives out near me. 1 


thi д a d ie. 
hink his school is just about that size 


It's very small... 


iently motis ated to do some interviewing. 


about what sorts of in 
nsclor and counselee are 


Fhe counselee appears to be sullic | : 
formation the coun 


Bu à ; 

d E so far, not much has been said : 
clee A s 

i - would obtain. In the following € 
entifvine the sorts of information that the counse 


xcerpt the cou 
lee would need to know 


abou 
it an occ i 
сеирапоп. 
|. You don't know whether vou 


COUN - z Р 
UNSELOR: There are some things about it. 
could do it? 
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couxsELEE: I don't know too much. . 

couxsELOn: What the work involves. Also. the question of the length of training 
is not too much in favor of it exactly. 

couxsELEE: I think I could stand the length of training but it would just be the 
money . . . to get me through. 

couxsELOn: The actual financing of that schooling is а problem, 1 believe you 
mentioned? 

COUNSELEE: Yes. 

couxsELon: Well, maybe you could get some information, Maybe you could talk 
to а person who does that sort of work. 

COUNSELEE 


I don't. . . . T think that'd be nice... . I don't know anyone who 
does that. 


couxsELOR: Do you suppose the teacher who has that course would know? 


couxsELOn: You might call the city health department and find someone whom 
you could go and talk to, and go and get them to tell you a little more about it. 
Then хош know what the work involves, the requirements, ет... the amount 
of training, and evaluate how much you think you'd like it. 


In both this and the previous excerpt the counselor 


helping the counselee 
to decide on or locate a person to interview, as well as prepare a list of ques- 
tions that will be asked. The counselor may have to make the actual arrange- 
ments for the interview, depending upon how much initiative the counselee 
has. 

In the following excerpt the counselee has done some thinking about needed 
information and has some definite questions in mind. Note that this process 
is not a straightforward listing of questions but involves, in this particular 
instance, discussion of the counselec’s feeling about questions. After the 
counselee has obtained the information there will be time to discuss the data. 
bring out feelings about them, and relate them to data about the counsclee. 


counsetor: Well, then, what kinds of questions were you going to ask the school 
people when they come for the college day and the others (or the career. day 
COUNSELEE 1 don't have any idea of what kind of course | would follow in col 
lege. 1 don't know if I would go along the first year just like a regular college 
course. | was going to ask them about that and the chances. А ж ЇЙ know 
you can quit and it isn't so hard to get a job again. 


COUNSELOR: You an a Р J n d gl 
1 mean after vou have grad rated, vou can work, and stop. a è 
to work somewhere else? 


COUNSELEE: \nd then, the disadvantages Гуе heard about. It's depressing: 
and it's hard work. I think any work's hard. so it couldn't be much worse than 


anything else. \п I've heard that they have pretty irregular hours. The lab 


technician would have definite hours where vou'd vo and come home 
COUNSE Íi ; 


SERO: W hat do you think of those irregular hours that they might have 
different shifts? S 
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couxsrr кк: | think you'd more or less get used to it. That's why I definitely didn't 
decide on . . . you know. -> If T decided 1 liked something better | could 
branch out into it. 
counseror: But you Feel like you're interested in the medical field. Is that it? 
COUNSELEE: | think so. 
с " ini i H 
ouxsrrOn: . . . Definitely decided on? . - - 
lt may be that the counselee does not need a complete list of all the topics 


that are usually contained in the occupational monograph to use as questions. 


Some of the needed data can be obtained from printed material in the library. 
Also, the counselor helps the counselee to be aware that the person being inter- 
Viewed might present a biased picture of the occupation. 

Whatever way the counselee has obtained occu- 
to or observing workers. 
гу that 


Evaluating the Information. 
pational information, whether by reading, talking 
g films. or listening to talks, it is nece 
ling session so that the counselee 


ati work experience, viewin 
е "€ iti 4 ` 
e and the counselor go over it in the counse 


can obtain the best possible understanding of it and so that he can use it in 


making plans. 

First, the counselor checks to determine whether or not the counselee has 
covered the different occupations decided upon 
mation about cach. At the same time he is estim 
information will a 
if the counselee has taken notes from 


and the needed types of infor- 
ating the accuracy of the 
st the counselor in 


information, Knowing the source of 

determining its accuracy. For example. 

"ion s idi depositio NT ш 

heel S Poets d so, M Ше 

Pei cach detail about the occup: 
scuss, he can make a quick survey 


the counselor can. assume that the 
may not have the time to 


itions which he and the counselee plan 


of particularly crucial information, such 
metal work. 
nts for an airline hostess. 


as the le с ; жер е s nature of the wo of 
he length of apprenticeship in sheet the nature of the work of 
uireme 
mation or helps the counselee to get 
ту well supply a brief bit of 


ш: ceramic engincer, or the physical req 

Next the counselor fills in gaps in inforr 
the Missing information. The counselor might ve 
information himself: if the amount of needed information is large. the coun- 


selee 


nee 


: should obtain it. 
Quite often the counselee 


obser. as 

Served. The counselor should attempt to 
Not infrequently the 
ather than try to avoid answering one way or 


rather diflicu 


will have questions about what he has read or 


answer these 
counselor does not know 


questions or help the 


hee to find the answer 
iius i т; he should admit it ! 
. ег. Counselees can pose some 
Counselee wanted to know what training was requ 


an А 
d another wanted to know how 


It questions: for example, one 
tired for a diplomatic courier, 
an archeologist gets started in his work. 
As the counselee has prepared a list of questions about which ta collect 
to them a hnc counseling SESSION. Some 
data м hile 


re discussed in tl 
others get 


infor Я 
formation, his answe 


of the i r at the counsclee's reac- 
the questions call for factual 
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tions to the data. Examples of the latter type of questions are as follows: 
“What do 1 particularly like about the occupation? What parts of it could 1 
do well? Would I have the chance to reach my goal?” 

In the following counseling excerpt. the counselor is attempting to help the 
counselee express his feelings about some material he has read. Note also that. 
to some extent, the discussion deals with the relation of the information or 
fac 


s about the occupation to counselee characteristics. This latter point is cov- 
ered in more detail later on. 


COUNSE 


в: I've been reading. I read a book two or three days ago. It’s about a 
girl who is a commercial artist in a store. It was interesting, but I don't think Ud 


like to do that. 


eon: It does sound interesting, but you don't think vou'd want to do that? 
: Yes, It just goes into more experience and talent than I've ever had or 
will have. 


counseLor: You mean you think the job, er, would be more than you could 
handle . . . something like that? 
couxsELEE: Yes, the girl in this book had experience, 


a talent for drawing 
and sketching, and things like that before she ever went into it... . Wouldn't 
suit me. 


on: How do you know? What makes you think you don't have the talent 
in doing that sort of thing? 

2: I just don't think ГА be able to design 
be willing to buy. I don't think I could . 


COUNSE 


es draw what they would 
© what the demand is for. 
couxsELon: Well, ves, but everybody has to learn these things. The question is do 
you think you could learn? 7 * | 
couNsELEE: | think I could learn it. 
couxsELon: But you'd estimate 


s \ as vou think about it. you'd estimate your 
ability as probably not so good. You just wonder how you could ever do anything 
like that. i | 7 
26 NSE E: d Ж. i i i 

couxskLEE: | wonder about it. 1 think if 1 knew the basic things that you'd have 


to do а & * experience Hd 

do and had the experience that the girl in the book had 1 think Fd be a better 
Success at It. 

'ouNsELOR: S ine 7 HE 

COUNSELOI rl you could eet training and whatever experience that you 

that—not starting out as vou are ri f dA 

А и У as vou аге right now . i sou 

could do it? 2. Фо you think y 


COUNSELEI 


need for 


: I think T could in that case. 
couxsELon: It appeals to vo 
COUNSELEE 


d It's something you think you might like to do? 
: Га considered that before. That's the reason D read the book 


counserorn: Well. how would vou esti 


you have in that 


people will notice? 


mate it? Мох much ability do vou think 


making : riate 
naking appropriate layouts, what the store wants, what 


COUNSELEE: jus rking as 
LEE vIn just working as a clerk vou don't have to do thi yut [ve 
planned displays and done windows. Hagae 


coussrron: You did that? 
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I did some of that . . - all along. 
counseton: Did vou get by? 
co c , 1 * * A 

UNS Yes, | didn't try to sell them. 


COUNSEL 


ILE 


l What feelings is the counselee expressing? l'o some extent there appears to 
pe d С Жн ES : Я j 

1 defense of felt inadequacies for the work. It may be that the counselee 
but also felt a need to reject it. 


Felt a strong pull tow ard this sort of work 
the information about occupa- 


| The counselor also helps the counselee relate 
tions to information about himself. One way he can do this is to ask if the 


counselee se Я dü anf i 
unselee sees any connection between the two kinds of information. Ile 


mi А NAT. в ч m 
night ask him if he sees any connection between a hobby of repairing motors 


and the things an auto mechanic docs on the job. Or the counselor may ask if 
his liking to take responsibility in 


thee s м 
he counselee sees any relationship between 
would do as an accountant 


school clubs and work with people, and what he 
as compared with a public relations worker. This procedure can be used with 
test data, school marks, and othe 
à Another way that the counselor 
tionship between self and work fac 
show ing the things required for the 
characteristics. Much of this would have 
the best available evidence. 

" Still another way that the counselor ca 
Insight is to be particularly alert to the 
attempt to relate work factors to self factors. 
in some other way, 
about himself. He may be testing the 


By responding to those com- 


r types of counselee information. 

can help the counsclee to recognize the rela- 
tors is to use some graphic or written aid, 
work and how the counselee rates on these 
to be counselor judgment based on 


in help develop this understanding or 
counselee’s comments that show an 
As the counselee discusses infor- 


Mati Р E AVI Deis > 
ation gained through reading or he will often be com- 


Paring it with what he thinks or feels 
reality of his concept of his occupational role. 
ments in a neutral, reflective ways the counselor can aid the counselee in 
exploring the relationship further and gaining а realistic concept of his occu- 
ossible work roles. In the following excerpt the 
work experience and the counselor is 
ain some insight as to his 


Pational role and relating it to p 
Counsclee is discussing а part-time 
attempting, by his responses. to help the counselee g 
need for work that would allow initiative 


ou didn't have to do. You took it on your 


and reward it. 


Co и * А : : 
UNSELOn: You did a lot of things that у 


own to do thi 
things. | 
t stand amides l noticed that those 


COUNSE n 
unserer: X lot of the clerks would jus! 
were the ones who didn't stay on 50 long. 


Ce fex H “єй 
-UNSELOR: Just put in the time and that was all. 


COUNSEL hem when they wanted something, and when 


They just waited on tl 


there wasn't they just did what they wanted to do. 


how these comments would help the coun- 


h may be dificult to determine 
en self and occup: 


selee to х : ions. But by this sort of 
ce to see the relationship РСМ ations. bu his sort of 
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discussion the counselee finally arrived at a better understanding of the role 


that he preferred and whether or not it could be found in this sort of work. 
It may be nece: 


arv for the counselor to point out the connection, keeping 
in mind that this is not telling the counselee what to do about it and recog 
nizing that the counselee may not “sce” it or accept it just because the coun- 
selor says it. 

Providing information or helping the counselee use what he has collected 
should be a natural part of the ongoing counseling process. It would seem best 
for the counselor to play the same role that he has been playing and make no 
abrupt change in the counseling atmosphere. It may be that this relating ol 
self and job data would be left and returned to again and again; it would not 
be something that had to be completed without a break in a certain amount ol 
time. The ultimate objective is to assist the counselee to make suitable and sat- 
isfying plans. Thus the long-range objective of counseling should not be lost 
sight of as the counselor and the counselee become involved in this particular 
process; 


the counselor should net take responsibility away from the counsclee 
at this point. 

Providing Information in the Counseling Process. As has already been men- 
tioned, the counselor may provide information to fill gaps in what the coun- 
selee has obtained. Ile may also, in many cases, actually provide a great deal of 
the needed information in the counseling process himself. The counselor will 
have to judge in what situations it is best to do this. If the 


counselee is strongly 
motivated and appears to be 


so thoroughly involved in counseling that he will 
not feel that the counselor is taking over, the counselor may facilitate the 
information himself. If the counsclee 
any responsibility and lacks initiative, the 
provide the information, Chen, in other 


sources that the counsele 
counselor may have to provide the 


In the following excerpt, the 
pational area and the counselo 
same time he makes an e 
given. 


progress of counseling by supplying the 
appears to be too dependent to take 


counselor might, at least at first, es 


where there mav be no suitable can n 


lily usc, the 
information directly. 


counsclee brings out questions about an occu- 


r attempts to supply the information. At the 


Hort to help the counselee to react to the information 


COUNSELEE: Let me get to music first. Can |. 
Well. tell me... E mean... . This 
Is it very tough? T mean the 


COUNSELOR: Is it tough? In music? 
COUNSELEE 


can T ask you some questions? 


just what my music teacher told me. 
competition? 


* Yes sin: 
counsetor: Well, how do vou feel about it? 
COUNSELEE: She said it was. So I just took her word for it. 
COUNSELOR: It's pretty tough competition, 

COUNSELEE: Well 
COUNSELOR: Other fie 


are there fields in which it isn’t tough? 


' > he In music? 
Ids in music in which there 


wouldn't be so much competi- 
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tion? Well . . . what would you think about it yourself? Now, you have music 
as а career, . . . in which vou are a concert artist, and you have the people who 
teach in public schools or junior colleges . . . teach. music there. Or you could 
give private lessons. Now what would vou think about the different D.. how 
much competition there'd be in those different areas? First. take . . . suppose 
we take teaching first. 

Don't look like there'd be much in that. I don't know . . . just 
n't. I don't know why. . . . 

оп: Well, perhaps you're not dependent upon selling in a competitive 


market, selling the work that you do. 
COUNSELEE: Do music teachers make the same as regular teachers, or do they make 


more . . . or | 
COUNSELOR: Well, that depends upon where you would teach. In the public 
schools I think that generally their salary scale would be the same as the others. 


CFurther discussion about salary and advancement m teaching.) 

CouNsELoR: Now how about the others in an orchestra? What do you think 
of the competition there? 

COUNSELEE: Think it'd be rougher . . . than a teaching job. 

coun : Feel like it'd be a little hard to get that sort of job? 

coun iE: Yes. I don't know if it'd be as hard . . . the work . . . the skill. 


COUN 
OUN : Uh huh. 


coun i: Guess it would. 

COUNSELOR: Well, depending upon the kind of job. . . . Routine carrying out of 
that might not demand as much in skill and probably 
‚ had the responsibility 


Someone else's plans 
not give as much in pay. But if you were in charge, 
it would probably demand higher skill. . . . 

ant to go all the way with it. I'd want to plan 


of planning something, 
COUNSEL 


: :: If I got in music Td w 
it and direct it. 


Was this the sort of information that the counselee needed? Was it in 
*nough detail? It would appear that the counselee might now be ready to go 
Dto more specific information about one of the areas. 
| In providing information directly, the counselor may find it helpful to bring 
the р; e à М 
| © pamphlet or other printed mater 
desk. 4 а М = 
ti Sk, and look it over with the counse 

Cular significance; he might add inform 
and ор age E i 
h d graphs such as those in the Occupational 
«рец. 

In any sort of information giving, the 
use the plans. To make some 
to h ags about it in some 


a miscellaneous 
] to bring together the loose ends and to 


in the following excerpt, the 


ial to the counseling session, lay it on the 
lee. He could point out passages of par- 
ation about the local situation. Charts 
Outlook Handbook may be 


ultimate aim is to help the counselee 
inf F fective use of it, he needs 
information to make £ 
n ave it as well as his feelir 
Ot c в { 5 
. ^ Come from the session with 
Infor us 
9rmation; he should be helpec 


Organi Gor Ex 
Sanize what has been covered. For ex 


organized form. He should 
assortment of disconnected 


ample, 
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vuNselor 1s attempting to help the counselee see the relationships among 
sor f data and to bring ati gi an orderly pattert 
various sorts of data and to brir g the data together in a patt 


COUNSELEE: I think that would be something that would come in with learning of 
a vocation itself. You'd realize that you couldn't let things upset vou. 

counsetor: But you feel like vou do 
people? 

COUNSELEE: Once in а while, It doesn't last. 

COUNSELOR: But they do things that sort of 


i i E sed with 
e. Sometimes get rieht annoyed 


annoy vou. . . . Something like that? 


(Further discussion of incide 
“pick on someone.” ) 
coun 


Я > who 
nts in which counselee becomes annoyed at those 


iLOR: Had you ever thought. . . . W. 
yourself. what kind of person vou are? 


: -— . an. T dst 
COUNSELEE: I never had thought about it as being important. I mean. 1) 
felt that way about it 


‚ and I took it for granted. 1 never had put it in line with 
any vocation. 
COUNSELOR: Well, just in general, without thinking 

of a person would you s 
COUNSELEE (laughs): 


š t i t 
ell. does this tell you anything abou 


: sind 
about a vocation, what kine 


That's hard to say. 


& ye x t. 
I don't like people to be left ou 
I like for everybody to be included. 


We see that the counselee 


might recognize 
it to occupational life. 


But this and othe 
that the counselee will not be like the 


I'd rather do anything than that!" 
for a graduate degree afte 
bringing together of 
of sessions, 
Principles and illustrations apply to 
pational. In the following illustration 
problems of getting along with othe 
ance of the habits and attitudes of othe: 
the counselor gave him after the 
expressed a desire 
others but has 


this personality aspect and relate 
r aspects should be drawn together 5o 
one who first said, “] don't like to study: 
and then a little later said, “I plan to work 
rl complete college.” There had apparently been no 


> à er 
all the varied data that had been discussed over a numb 


TN И as occu- 
all types of information as well as e 

- А a à. " М e 
the counselor is discussing some of t 


The counselee has expressed intoler 
rs. Пе has been reading a booklet dmi 

first conference, This counselee саті! 
for help in learning to understand. why he antagonizes 
also show ‹ 


п strong defensive 
toward material Suggesting that he 


discu 


д ted? 
attitudes Cas might be expect, 
м А x a / er 
might be the cause of the difficulty. Ан 


1 |у х e 
some. preliminary the counselee brought up a point from th 


booklet. 


SION, 


COUNSELEE: T was reading in th 


of those before, 
COUNSELOR: What did vou thin 
COUNSELEE: Well, t 
knows those thing 


" a xx í Je seer AY 
at booklet. It's Interesting. I hadn't seen an? 


k of it? Any particular points? | 
Vd r t Н D i $ 
x Grae. +» Nothing that ] didn't know. Everybot 

5. I didn't see much 


à wW 
T rub l “+ + much about myself | |. about ht 
tub people the wrong way like that. | 


vi 
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co : 7 ate 
UNSELOR: Doesn't apply to vou, as you see it. 
cour Sure EE qu i = 
н r Sure, | know, er... that sometimes I dispute what other people 
хау. bu ` son x = 
dn that's only when they're wrong. Somebody has got to correct them! This 
OOK. OT . i ` sho's li ii liste ў н 
. said a person who's liked . . . well, listens to the other person's 


opinion. Here, le Ч б 
| Here, let me show you. (Opens pamphlet and reads short paragraph.) 


That's : ч 
Us so much hogwash! Some people are so dumb! 


COUNSELOR: i [ iti 
А R: Uh huh... . You feel very positive about how other people need 
ds... this correcting. It's up to vou to do it. 
COUNSEL Yeah! | 


COUNSE | ( 3 i 
ма e long pause): Let's look at this a moment. Just what did this booklet 
say? Let's look at that statement again. 
This е 
s counselee wi rez се MC ical informati 
dud commu dhe Is not ready to accept psychological information that pro- 
ы | ne threat to him and the wav he felt he should act. Thus he became 
nte defensive. T ` [ ing i 
1 defensive. The counselor suggested further reading in the booklet and 


made ап: ^ б, r 2 
n appointment for a later conference to discuss counselee reactions. 


J ` 
ohn Doe's Need for Occupational Information 


Fiance fines TA 
vere have been a number of indications that John Doe needed occup 
typical and are suggestive of 


tional infor, М s 4 
ii il information: the following examples 
hit the б LN e : 
the counselor should look for in deciding whether or not occupational 


infor ati : x ч 
Mation might be useful and what should be obtained. 
is 95 Р Е 
From the interview. 


JOUN: Y А 
: You know that guidance day, last month, when all the people spoke on dif- 


fere s - H 
rent jobs? Well, D listened to all the speeches. and they all sounded good. 


Whe 4 А ; "Tr 
hen T heard Mr. Smith from the bank, 1 thought 1 liked that. Then I heard 
lik and I thought I liked that. It sounded 
i 


* cach one was trying to make his work sound best. Then I went to some of 


the į э ~ з м 
зе interviews and talked to some of the college people. I found out that vou 


ha ` ” m 
Ye to go to college eight years to become a . Then I asked if there 
d 


the fe 
fellow from the telephone. company 


doctor! 
He—this fellow from State U— 


ан Mine courses that took only four years. ` 
TH. ge yon sould take a liberal arts course. W hatever that is. ON 

Обрана You'd like it better if vou were preparing for a specific job. with some 

definite t 


Jony; hing vou could do? 


Something definite. Now suppose 


atone Wail o. h у 
ter, Well, if Twas a carpenter. I'd know what 1 
s for educational and v cational 


] was going to be a carpenter like my 


d dO oa 


э Én 
rom the cumulative record. In the space 
NS the 


pl 


, entries are as follows: 
948: colle 


gc, d — " 
1 gc. doctor or lawver 
949: coll 3 


ege, doctor perhaps 
ы fis mus А " 
3. From the test profile Interest test scores which indicate high measured 

and above-averé 


inte; 

ке E S. 

е activities, 

in M 1 КҮС ilic activitie 
asured interest 1n scientine activities. 


sti И P yee interest in com- 
= in persuasive and clerical E 
ational accen 

Nal activities. \lso, low me 
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4. From the autobiography. 


I have never thought very seriously 


"rom T 
ibout. plans for the future. T iiia 
i ink. is ing other people make 
ings w just happen. Part of it, I think, is having 
thought things would just happe SSCs Halten rer 
choices for me, like taking the college preparatory se. 
going to college in a practical way 


3 : ў «ү, 
^. In fact. when I think about it now, I Luc 
| ini [ cork for а four 
i d ake any de > plans for work for anothe 
thought it meant not having to make any definite pl 
years, and having a good time. 


The counselor obtained several pamphlets from the ee Пы 
department store work, office machine Operator, zeneral oflice work, salesy 
and several other occupations. Ме felt that it would be just 
the m 


; effective to hand 
i i | T c and 

atcrials to John as to have him look for them. John took them hom 

read them before the next se 


n. 


SUMMARY 


Occupational, educational, and other types 
in the counseling process to help the counse 
that he needs to make. 


ts ; - needed 
of information are frequently need 


d decisions 
lce make the sort of plans and decisi 
Such information may be use 
fied as instructional, readjustive, motivy 


peutic. Principles which the 
are: first, the counselee w 


З ` identi 
d in ways that may be iden 


a 3 Е а= 
ational, exploratory, evaluative, and the 
counselor should kee 


ө Ур ө TUBE rc iem 
p in mind in using informati 
ants the information: 


second, he needs it at the time it | 
used: third. the counselee has gained an understanding of himself; fourth, thc 
counselee participates in obtaining the information and does 
of it as possible; fifth, information is used or given which the 
stand; and sixth, the counselee is helped to relate inform 
information about himself. Also, 
counseling, 


—: 

as much organizing 
T 

counselee can unde 


B ati to 
ation about occupations f 
А SE А E: art ol 
using information should be a natural pe 

to bring out his feelings 

ss the counselor may help the 
as the occupational file, 
all of the neede 
way the information is obt: 
it, accept it. relate 


helping the counselee 

In the counseling proce 
of information such 
furnish most or 


about it. А 
counselee consult s шс 
workers, ог employers, or he m 
d information in the counseling session. Whatever 


H эү and 
ained, the counselor helps the counselee to underst 


it to himself, and use it to make plans and decisions. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. Tow can the counse 
information, is needed? 

2. What is the difference 
mational way as compare: 


i А : 1 aal 
lor determine when information, such as occupatior 


between using occupi 
d with a ther. 
3. Why is it important that the 
to use occupational informa 
counselor underst: 


"tional information in an infor 
apeutic way? 

counselee unde 
tion? Would 
and him rathe 
+ How do you prepare 


tstand himself before he attempt 
you say that it is only important that the 
quiring that he 
to use 


r than re 
à counselee 
lor help the 
about himself? 


£ Э ing! 
have self-understandit 
an occupational file? 


5. How does the counse counselee relate 


2 2 à єч: 
J Sid information about an ос 
pation to information 
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6. What is meant by saving that the counselee should be given or should use 
occupational information that he can understand? 
THINGS TO DO 


1. Interview a counselor or several counselors to discover whether or not they 
use occupational information, and if they do, how they determine when to use it 


and just how they use it with the counsclec. 

2. Listen to a recording of counseling Cor observe a session in a one-way-vision 
тоот) in which some use is made of occupational information. Evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the interview. or use cases in books, such as Callis [39]. 
or some other material, identify a pupil's problem that 
on. Prepare a plan for helping him obtain the needed 


3. By using а case study 
calls for occupational informati 
information. 

4. Assume that vou have decided 
selee who needs it, Obtain the materials (pamphlets and so on) and extract and 
counseling session. 


to provide occupational information to a coun- 


organize the information for presentation in the 
information with a particular counselee. 


5. Role play the use of occupational 
lata about the counselee which may be 


Го do this you will need the sort of d 
Record the session and evaluate it. 


obtained from a case study. 
used with an actual counselee, 


6. If occupational or other information is to be 


ibout him. Thus i 
obtain it unless vou were counseling 


You should first know somethin t would be impractical actually 


to provide information or help the counsclee A | 
him. If you are counseling a pupil who needs occupational and other information. 
record vour techniques in using it, and play back the 


make plans for its use, 
Ceordings for evaluation. 


CHAPTER 11 


Synthesis and 


Interpretation of Data 


NE ASPECT of counseling that needs more sicuri 

Q than it has vet received is the process of synthes 

and interpretation of data; it is a crucial but often ne 
seling process. What has been said a 
and the dynamic nature of the 
tional points need to be made. 
to that phase which emphasize 
and interpretation become mor 


lected part of the сая 
bout it is scattered throughout the ae 
activity may have been missed: also, some ac à 2 
Then too, as the discussion of counseling nem 
s more planning and decision making, synthes 
c crucial to progress, 


The Nature of Synthesis and Interpretation 


It has been emphasized a numbe 
is continuously Sy nthesizing 
the first contact of any kind with him, 
Much of this actiy itv takes pl 
ally working together, The 
bits of data in the followi 
teacher! She is too bossy!” 
told wh 


к Я , ‚ counselor 
r of times in this book that the cou from 
х ; ‘lee. 
and Interpreting data about the counsele ling. 
; ] ч senna 
on to the conclusion of couns ietur 
Jor are é 
ace when the counselee and counselor аг the 
counselor is doing 


А ; 4 her 
this when he brings togeth 
j example, 


at 
Fhe counselee says: "I don't de 
rlier the counselee had stated, "ve always Ge 
Vm treated like Bes 
sizes these fec 
ast remark is made 
his quick ment 
as you Ve ex 


at to do at home! 
together or sv nthe 
the | 


a baby" Phe counselor 
‘lings during the 
and responds to the cour 
al interpretation, 

perienced this in Vou 
the statement in a м { 


And 
counseling session at the es 
Dee ne av determinec 
He may say, “You resent autocratic {о 
v Or he may not actually mau 
thesis, but instead mentally com the 
and fit them together with what he д 
counsclec to increase his understanding of him, 
248 b 


persons 
r family, 

ау based on this syn 
these comments 


already knows 
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OF necessity, then, much of this synthesizing and interpreting actually take 
place as the counselee and counselor work together in the counseling process. 
Any sort of data тау be used, including those obtained from other sources 
such as cumulative records and tests. For example, the counselor may be think- 
ing of a low measured interest in clerical work (which he has not discussed 
with the counselee) and have to compare it with the counselee's comment, 

I know I'd like to do office work, but I don't think I'd like to type or take 
shorthand. 1 don't know why I'd like it, but 1 know I would!" He knows fur- 
ther that the counselee is primarily interested in getting a job where she will 
sible men and find a husband. From these 


have the Opportunity to meet elig 
data, synthesized at this moment, the counselor is better able to understand the 
counselee and to help her clarify her goals. 

No amount of note taking could get down all the data that are brought out 


by the c OE à А 
Y the counselec, but even if it were possible to do so, it would not be practical 


because : à 
ecause the counselor must relate data rapidly and move along with the coun- 


seleo. tabors р ; ae Sm 1 i 
lee, inferring meanings, noting gaps and inconsistencies, and checking his 


conclus; : 
clusions with the counselee. 


As is apparent by now, synthesis and interpretation is not a “one-person” 


activity but a dynamic. aspect of the ongoing counseling process. What the 
Sounselee says and does (facial expre: 
Important too) and what the counselor si 
Next; the product of cach participant is the result of his own synthesis and 
ible. too, that both work jointly on sy nthesizing data 
n planning and 


sions, movements, and silences are 


AVS and does determine W hat comes 


TQ ERE ERIS Я 
Mterpretation. It is poss 


isan important process 


Ind interpret; ol ы v 
and interpreting them: this, of course, 
corded counseling sessions or read 


decisi а j f 
Ccision making. One has only to listen to re 

ripts to be aware of this. 

ave counselor study of d: 


| Ow where does this le 
tween counseling sessions? (Obviously the counselee is also thinking and 


ssion with the 


Verbatim type 
when he is alone, 


этр counselor.) This process has already 


nizing data after the 
Бес ; : i i ifi 
cen discussed in connection with specifi 


recor Р NN 
Cords, tests, and other techniques: it i5 a 
and the between-session у ntheses « 


re the counselee: needless to say, 


c sources of information, cumulative 
Iso essential for combining data from 
` part of 


al i ; 
| Sources, Both the face-to-face 
and helpit 
all through counseling. 

ssions synthesis is taken up sepa- 


v IM process of understanding 
the latter as well as the former goes on 

For ease of explanation, the between-sessio 
“ишу, Separating the two types implies a difference between them that does 
A. | їп опе 
For example, 
[ter the session: he also submits 


i study to the counselee. As 


Xist in practice; w hat is done merges with w hat is done in the other 
unti | ; what is done п 

until there js no clear dividing line- 
in s © reviews data a 
ү n the altersessio! 
15, some counselors 


the counselor uses reactions 


face-to-face session as he 
ü Tpretations that he has deriv edi 
an Шик, 
and brie 


; US srefer to make hasty 

ation of one way of doing th | Е е 

А By a Ges ately written after 

f running notes sartly written ог sometimes completely write " A. 
o USD. lines, and finally 


NG sese; : pnt twe-nr three 
Session), then jot down a brief summary of two or th 
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ioni insi g ress of the sessi compared with 
note significant trends, insights, and progress of the session compa 
previous sessions, based on a quick review. | 
Why does the counselor carry out the aftersession study of dat 
making a diagnosis nor deciding upon tre: 


? He is not 


atment or decisions to recommend. 
Instead, he wishes to understand the whole person [168, 


understand him in relation to the 
White [260], in a brief but ver 
points out that ". , 
to see the child as 


р. 198; 224]. and to 
conditions in which he lives or may live. 
у helpful book on studying the individual, 

- there must be an attempt through the synthesis of data 
à complete individual strugeling toward certain goals, in a 
certain way, because of particular life 
process employs the sorts of dat 
although the purpose is differe 
wants to derive 


circumstances” [260, p. 123]. The 
a used in the case study. [58; 133, p. 101], 
nt from that of the case study. The counselor 
as much meaning as possible from the information he has 
obtained about the counselee, to aid the 
but not to give him a plan. All sorts of 


data are used, including data about the 
counselee's environment [168, pp. 147-149] and the wa y he sees himself and 
his environment [192, Р. 112; 218, p. 210]. He wishes, further, to help the 
counselee foresee the Consequences of possible 
all the synthesizing 
counselee 


counselee in planning [192, p. 112] 


courses of action. Пе cannot do 
and interpreting needed while he is 
, as he may not be able 
needed and he cannot have 


face to face with the 
to concentrate on varied details to the extent 
the objective and matter-of-fact attitude needed for 
this type of study [240, p. 86]. , 

While this synthesis and interpretation process helps the counselor check his 
own thinking about the counselee and enable 
has reached hasty and ill-foun 
stereotyped or “pet” 
the counselee 


s him to determine whether he 
ded conclusions, he should be careful not to use 
interpretations 
[218, p. 229]. 

With these cautions 
session synthes 


x 1 
» hor should he place ready made labels or 


. РА " H . M en 
and principles in mind, particularly that the betwee! 


is only part of the total process, let us now turn to a меру 
F how a counselor might carry out this process, and then g? 
over an illustration using data from the counseling case that runs through the 
book. appearance 
ail for clarity; the 
or less automatic proce \ 


step discussion о 


bor The time-consuming of the procedure is due to the fact that 
it is explained in det counselor would do it quickly as a more 
55 or way of thinkin 
d here only as a 
same purposes as the * » 


à g about the counselee. Too. POE 
process is presente guide to the beginning counselor for ps 
‘interview guide” in Chapter з; as the counselor becomes 
he would discard an aid of this sort and develop his ow? 
awing the most meaning possible from information. The counselor 
should keep in mind, too, that while 
Suggest that synthesis and inte “one-shot” act, that is not the 
case; it is ап ongoing gall through counseling. 

Begin with i unselee, 1 0 
sorts of data such as initi 


more experienced, 
way of dr 


i > : ; ight 
this explanation and illustration mig 
"pretation is a 


arious 
The counselor has varit à 
А а жй . abou 
al impressions: information abt 
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activities, fecli 
es, Feelings, problems, goals; school achi m 
‚ goals; school achievement and other inf i 
| l nta ormation 
ind psychological test results. Data may 


from с i 
п cumulative records; work histor 
ct data or observations [168, Pp- 153 155] f 

а 37155], tor 


be descri 
described as direct or indir 
some can be obtai i 
i obtained directly, suc 
; , such as whi "c 5 
Peer ee pode " has what the counselee does while he is sit- 
the counselee’ | ss from the counselor, and some indirectly, such i h 
sclee's autobiogr: ifik i а 
die ат e tells about his home conditions and his pa aw 
ie ography cls t his su s parents 
en oe н the data are more objective than others; more de к 1 2 
МЕ. on the je obicetive S E арба 
не пе more objective type. Some, of course, provide ы th 
entative * B | | » 
ive. The counselor should rely more. heavily оп th pes 
\ avil e more 
as based upon rela- 


dependal 

able dat: 
thie tax [224]: however, he does make some gues: 
bx guess 
The su ae or rather tenuous data [78, p 403] 
ажай: Теа n у ы, 

огу limited m interpretation not only by the sort of data th 

\ 2 ata that 


he | 
лах but also by j 
also by T . . СЯ 1 A 
just how much meaning he can draw from them. For exam- 


ple, school mar $ я і it nt t ners anc th different schools 11% 
marks vary W ith different tea ‘hers and wi h different schools. Thi: 
trying to infer the counselec's 


isa Tinian s 
nits ; 
tation of the data when the counselor is 
own group and with other groups. 
idea of how school marks are related 
ations, he cannot obtain the 


ample. is achievement in 


level of : 
нанне pid di compared. with his 
to success "^ wi counselor has some 
most pria fe atl i SUCCESS in certain берир 
mathematics es i qd from the data. For ex 
Estimate Rel ated to success in electronics work? 
selor em d Compare, Evaluate, and Infer Meaning." As the coun- 
example, all үз ! re data, he groups types v hich relate to the same point, for 
With others in ч about school achievement, home situation, or getting along 
Notes s in and out of school. Ме may menta a or actually make 
i At this time he may be questioning the per- 
is to make a judgment as to whether or 
Il him anything? Then he 


llv group dat 


about { 
then i for 
rina rough form. 


Unence ; 

not es and validity of cach datum: he hi 
esis. Does it te 

[his will probably be a matter of 

judgment. For exam- 

he teacher's 


nee P i 
ds to include it in the synth 


Msg 
Sto make aj 
ke a judgment about its accuracy. 
an all-or-none 


cord that shows t 
as to how one person 


Ceterg; 
Tminino j Á 
Ple, he m ng its relative accuracy rather than 
е ау . н ; 
dislike fo us an obviously biased anecdotal re 
r the - ^ й! 
ле pupil, but he uses it because it gives а clue 


годе 
Wtod is iss 
aselor keeps in mind the 

e with a particular 


counsclee who 


counselee. 


In 
the y 
Synthesis and interpretation process. the cour 


particular counsele 
formation about a 
ПУ hat to doa 
nded college. that there were 
v able to send the counselee 
c a technical course. 


Ct th; 

Dobler. some data are significant fora 

“Ppeared king over in 
iculty in plannit 

nts had atte 

conomicall 

would follow 


"The Preliminary 


For es : 
or example. in lool 
[ter high school. 


Y Coy to be having great dill 
nselor ү 
selor noted that both pare 


ample i 

€ inditas 

to Colle dications that the family was ¢ 
| that he 


‘GO: 

Rey а ; 

Ind that it was assumee 
Appraise 


" 
Th 
i hese 
te 
МАШ i са and the process have been adapted from 
FR Meet ounseling.” a tall made at the American Personnel and Guidance Associa 
ine by j ! teriga and Gt Asoc 
"ilia g bv Donald E. Super. reprinted in Veterans Administration. [formation 
used by permission of the author). 


lin s үз 
7118, Sept. 21. 1956 [224] 
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There was also evidence that the counselees interests were E ee 
formed, that he had no really definite concept of an occupationa = ү ge 
he felt a strong need to assert some independence from his fami x : = ce 
assert himself by rejecting their plan for what he should take in co ae aw 
he could further demonstrate his independence by taking any other course jus 

so it was quite different from his parents’ preferences 
tional interests were conflicting 


The data about voca- 
„апа most of them ran counter to what the 
counselee indicated he was determined to do, that is, take the most nontech 
nical course he could find in college, 


Thus, data about the relationships in the 
al importance for the counselee; the same data 
ss significance with another counsclec. LM x 

Sometimes it is difficult to detect which data are the most significant api 
which should be given the most weight in the interpretation, but the ee 
careful the study ae data assuming that they are adequate) the better the 
chance the counselor has of weighing the 

In determining whic 


home and family were of cruci 
might be of much le 


m properly, " 
h data are more dependable, the counselor needs to NE 
his understanding of personality development, measurement, and other arcas 
that provide bases for evaluating them. As far 
should be available to su 
how much can the 


as possible, research evidenci 
pport the meaning drawn from the data. For xample. 
counsclor count on the high school sophomore's IDEE 
remaining about the same through high school? Does overbearing behavior 
inner feeling of weakness or insecurity? Does inability to 
concentrate on lessons and exce: 
tion of the validity of d 
particular technique for obtaining it as well 
mation that was obtained. To illustrate 
counselor needs to have 
obtained by the pupil 


of content may mean. If the counse 
this more like 


ly to be projection of 
of inferring the 
studied, evaluated, and < 
The counselor asks himse’ 
himself mean?” “Wh 
fact that his pare 


alwavs cover some 


sive daydreaming indicate frustration? Evalua- 
ata would include evaluation of the cfliciency of the 
as evaluation of the specific infor- 
the point, it may be said that d 
an understanding of the type of information that i 
autobiography às well as some idea of what a specific bit 
lee blames others for all his difficulties. E 
needs or objective reporting of the facts: 
meaning of dat 
fted it, but it should 
If such questions 
at do school marks te 
nts express little 
this achievement?" "What doe 
grade indicate to me 


The proce: 


i Nor 
à would eo on as the counscl 


ious process: 
be done as à conscious proc 


5, "What do these comments about 
ll me about achievement?” “Does the 
appreciation for education have an effect on 
s the fact that both раге 
about the counselee?" 
her spare time in solitary 
selors mind as he re 
mean?" Some me 
cases, the 
cases, the 


> fifth 
nts completed the fift f 
AX Бон, о 
W hy does this girl spend most 


tivities" T "лд; » coun 
activities? The ey Cr present question in the cou 


information is, “What does it really 
much more obi ious 
inferred with consider 
as well admit that he 
job. while not 


Views each bit of 
anings will be than others, In. some 
meaning may be able confidence; in other 
can make only the most tenta- 


{оге 
an easy one, needs to be done befo 


counselor might 
tive kind of guess. But the 
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the couns s si 
insclor can i D 
E an move ahea > proce: Р 
пояд сай in the process of unders tanding and hel} ing the 
uns & o 
ite ldeas D s otte J 
d own. \ technique that i i Я 
1e that is ofte 2 i г izi 
| n hel; ful in organizing data and 


obtaini 
aining meani E 
g meaning from id is f writc t his 
g hem is for the couns Г 
E inselor actually to wri i 
ally rite out his 


ideas al 
as about the co lec. T агі 
о vere The act of writing something down tends to fore 
stallize inki ize f { e 
Же c his thinking and to recognize fuzzy and half-formed ideas. It 
2 сас w insi ; эи 
to new insights about the counselee and help the counselor t 
b о 
may note down the basic data 


see new т ; 
rali Ў 
clationships, patterns. and trends. He 
using abbre- 


ws from them on one sheet of paper 
ining or substance of the data. These 
inferences, the 


and the meani 
Viations а ob x i 
SOR ce de үш " aim the full me 
d be used in the process of organizing meaning or 
sis and interpretation. É 
f Inferences. Now the counselor is 
best meanings that he can 


Dext step i 
Sy n in the process of sy nthe 
nthesi Р 
ready orca and Reduce the Number o 
‹ о] : 
derive begin to bring together the infere 
rejecte ei the data. These inferences are 
jected, and a relati 
Parca. ind a relatively smaller number eme 
getting that tl ; Р 
g that the counselee is a whole person 
olated bits. Ele is. 
and liabilities [264. р. 179 
178] in w hich items of information are 
related. to describe the unique 


nces or 
compared, some arc changed or 
rge [224]. The counselor is not 
HR dea ve is and that behavior is complex. 
йш мүл, ing tim up into is late instead, looking for a con- 
vss ur act miens of assets ]. It is not. 

additive process [264. P 


summ 
ed, x Я 
but rather one in which they ате 


are at odds with 
dify his interpre 
inferred that the 
ould result in 
rpretation is 


dynam; 
a namic 

ratte : 

pattern of the counselec. 


As the : 
finds that some 


rences, he 
v find it necessary te mol 
he may have 
economic level Wi 
When this inte 
ambitious plans. and 
ace of low 


the E Compas infe 
lation of s erance of evidence; he ma 
ow level ome of the information. For exam 
OW and low socioc 

counselee. 
goals, parents 
ght discard h 


ple. 


Compared w "i for education in the 
Measured ith conflicting data about high 
evel counsclor mi 

For another illu 
and teachers’ 
k. When he compares the 
ests with 


is inferer 
the counselor may 
at a coun- 


М че >> * 
Cientific interests, the 
istration, 


of 
educati ж 
ucational aspiration. 
ratings, th 


ауе 
selee 


ol marks 


ha | 

ad ade ae x G 

Counsel adequate ability for success! ul college wer 

those S poor performance on academic ability and 
his inference ¢ 


of CO ^ 4 n 
Selor find Alege freshmen, he may rey ise t 
j c i : : М 
s that the counselee spends an inordinate amount 
ould have diflicu 


tior 
. thi 
at w x 
Work would be added evidence that he w 


judge 

ged, on the basis of scho 
achievement t 
Jownward. If the coun- 
of time on prepara- 
ку with college 


ar on the same 
areas of the 
about the 


rences that be: 
about larger 


"best guesses 


her those infe 


m 
е co 

unselor relates to cach ot 

inferences 


point 
inference or 


emerge] Р 
erging with an 
hypothe 


Coy 
Dselee's Fit 
сеъ life. From these he sizes Or makes 


COUNSElEE 

Set Up 
up ius plenos, The counselor is now in а position to go about setting 
ative hypotheses about the kind of person the counselee is. what he is 
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а x ә РНР Га sivor. what he 
likely to do, what success he will achieve in various areas of endeavor, wh 
reede to do tosolye his problem, or what the bas 


c source of difficulty is. These 
hypotheses represent the counselor's unders 


anding of the counselee, w hat ae 
is like now, how he got that way, what he can do, and what he will cm E rs 
counselor may hypothesize that the counselee is a person ol considera 
mechanical ability and interest; one who would be “at home ina shop, suc A 
as an auto repair shop; a person who wants to be at the level of work : : 
labels "engineer"; one who knows little or nothing about such ейде ie 
who has picked up from family and friends the belief. that “success 
is based on whether or not vou wear a “white collar” to work as opposed to 
wearing a blue collar and “carrying а lunch pail.” The counselor may ха 
hypothesize that the counselee will be extremely resistant to changing d je 
cept of his work role, that he will actually enter an engineering school, a 
that he will soon find it uninter 


esting and much too dificult. The counse E 
may even go farther and say that when the counselee is unsuccessful he wil 
be ready to discuss more practical or realistic po 

As another illustration of hypothes 
selee as an immature person who fee 


ibilities, 


+ the cout 
zing, the counselor may see the cou 


ха strong need for the approval and sup- 
port of others and who at the same time fights 
torn between a desire to be independent 
childish and immature. The counse 


against this feeling; thus € 
Rs Р DE 
and self-sufficient and a need to 


- E mand 
lor may feel that the counselee will дета! 
support and approval and that it will be difficult for 


he is immature and even more 
cach hypothesis the counse 


him to face the fact ES 
Aa du e е é ч 
difficult for him to do anything about it. Wit 


“ “ . Ч anta- 
lor has constructed a person” and is making tent 
tive statements about him that might be 


who . . .” [127]. 
In order for the counse 
the counselee, it is песе: 


m rt of person 
gin, "He seems to be the sort of. pers 


s about 


lor to evaluate the accuracy of his hy pothes 
ssary that they be put in te 


“John appears to be able to us 
problem,” he cannot ve 


be able to determine 


table form. For example. | 
the counselor says, inner resources to solve his 
rifv this hypothesis ve ry well because he is not going !? 
whether or not John has used ` 
all his problems. But if the counse 


"inner resources" or solved 
lor says, “IF John joins that club he will drop 
out of it in a few weeks,” he can test the hypothesis by checking to discove! 
whether or not John dropped out of the club. The counselor could also state 
that if he helped John get ready for participation in the club and supporte 
him in his attempts to make a go of it, the counselee would stay in it. 

Besides setting up hypotheses 
lates them for the results of wh; 
statement the counse 


counselee is based on 


about the counselee, the counselor also ges d 
at he does to help the counselee. In fact. сас : 
lor makes or each activity that he engages in with the 
sis that it will have a certain effect. For exam 
s that the counselee 
realistic y ocation 
needs and wh 


a hypothe 
ple, the counselor decide 
help him make a more 
ing what the counselee 


a : 1 to 
needs occupational information , 
ee i siz- 
al choice. The counselor is hypothe 
at it will help him to do. 
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Make Predicti 
redic vere inds of icti 
асыр me Several kinds of predictions are made in counseling 
sponse the ‚с r Я 4 
und 1 = that the counselor makes carries an implicit prediction that thie 
selee will reac ay eee 1 : s 
Шеп i react to it in a certam way; each choice of procedures or mate 
als is made because T" ' z ; P эрй 
Penn ча "rie the counselor predicts that it will have the desired effect 
selee behavior i [ - 
men s behavior, both in and out of the counseling session. The specific 
ypes of predicti “onsi К 1 ! k 
ad pre iction now considered, however, are those made about how the 
selee will perform outside of counse 
and future behavior, what he is 
redictions are not absolute and final 


ite, aen amare ling in various courses of action open 
iris jig Ael s E apio likely to do, and with 
нар бм ikely to do it. These pe 
ш д ere does not say, John will succeed in college,” but 
rod спра i м y that John has the ability, drive, and maturity to be 
successful college work.” The counselor might also predict that if 
he will stick at it until he graduates. With 


the c 
counselee does enter college, 
ght predict that, knowing what he knows 


he aar the counselor mi 
im, he will drop out of school as s 
cautious in mi 
do, nor doe 
about what he will do 
The counselor's predic- 
Ile makes this type 
s not have the data 
at will allow him to 


oon as he is sixteen years of age. 

iking predictions because he 
s he have any method of 
in most 


foe і needs to be quite 
know what the counselee will 
tv statements а 
hich he will engage 
18; 220. P 5331]. 
but because һе doc: 
s not have tables th 


8 de ie TES ise probabili 
tions din ei situations in w 
at hen a clinical sort [78. ch. 
to make mn ee [ийзе hee best, 
Бн Tere ones: that is, he doe: | 
Чо some И ne knows about the counselec into а number o 
ipn ^ еа and then state 1n precise terms what the counselee may 
M to do. The counselor do as much of statistical 
Жен is as is ay ailable to him. for example, v be derived from 

data. While the counselor is deali 
ther to formulate 


r several nu mbers, 


however, use 


that which ma 
person and while he 


es. 


a unique 
a picture of the one individual about 
atements, he cannot and should not avoid 
data about individuals similar to the coun- 
| college success ^ It would be desirable for 
nts for each type of data that he has. 
he autobiography. Such 


ng with 


Vas ч 
wi brought data toge! 
on фе б» er 
боп б he will make predictive st 
м “ry ae, " 
sel dering statistics that prov ide 
P anc 
oclTicie 
efficiency of t 


the dci йы test results 

such as d or to have validity cox 

researc} Sata about the predictive 
TI : data are just not available, however: —. 

136; bimus ol clinical versus st n prediction 

etmesek 168, pp- 166-169: 193 | 

and selor should be familiar with prob 

assumptions he 


behay 


are discussed in Refs. [127: 
]. While this is a rather complex matter, the 
lems involved. in making predictions 
makes when he predicts counselee 


iistic 


recoonjze l 

g what 
lor, M є 
л further ill E liction may be helpful. The 
" Yi T ` z 
Counselor ustration of the Ildo poorly is the 


dive 


wpe ol pret 


clinical 
| e counsel 


ee wl 
ric" He cannot be abso 


may say, "lt ds prob: 
into his 


з anc 
n put varving 


rsifie Y 
d occupations progran [ confidence 
: of c 


Ute] 
V sure 
У sure that he will, but he €? 
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statement. The degree of confidence is a judgment, not a statistical statement 
such as saying that the chances are 20 to 1 that he will pass (not Ee. | 
and remain in the course. If the counselor had data on previous pupils in the 
diversified occupations program die 
which pupils similar to the counselee remained in the program, he could ma i 
a statistical prediction. But he usually does not have these data, and if he does. 
he will have additional data about the counse 
included in the statistic: 


and could determine the frequency with 


lec to consider which are not 
il computation. Then he has the problem of determin- 
ing if all aspects of the situation Cteacher 


i equipment, work opportunities, and 
so on) аге the same as when the 


statistical data were obtained. 
In making predictions it might be 


well to set up several statements as to 
what the counselee may do, 


under what conditions he may do cach, and which 
one he is the most likely actually to do [168, р. 169]. For example, the coun- 
selor may say that the counselee will stay in the 
gram, or that he will drop out of it, 
the conditions for each of the 
counselor to think in te 
selee and also prepare 
counselec. 


diversified occupations proe 
or that he will drop out of school, and give 
sc actions. These alternative predictions help the 
rms of the different sorts of 


action open to the coun 
him to discuss these diffe 


rent. possibilities with the 


As has already bee: 


? pointed out, this tot 
and time consuming. 


As the counse 
is not as complex as it see 
selee, 


al process seems unduly detailed 
lor tries it out, he w ill find, however, that it 


ms and that it becomes casier with each new coun- 


Synthesis and Interpretation by John Doe's Counselor 


The counselor, Mr, Dovle, 


used a definite outline 
and interpretation, 


This is one way to le: 
used is one kind that May se 


selor has entered dat 
poses. He often use 
point, though he 


to aid him in his synthesis 
arn to synthesize data, and the outline 
rve as a guide in the learning process. The coun 
à in a rather abbreviated form, but adequate for his pur- 
5 only words and phrases to re 


т E Р rticular 
mind him of a particul 
uses complete sente 


nees where they are needed. 
|. The problem 


(a) As counselee 


sees it: What he sho 
as to whether he w 


lege. Also seems to hove some doubts 
| ants to go to college or would be able te do the work, 
(6) As counselor se Confused about f ture partly because of lack of panning 218 
een him опа porents as to fut 
rned cbout the + ture. | 


uld take in со 


partly becouse o 


nflict betw 


Á : re plans, For some reaso" 
he just became seriously conce nc 


s doubtful about co ege os $ 
able training. 
2. Home sit, ‘ation 


Father, carpenter: mother 


achiever. Mother active 
of town 


housewife One sibling 
n Communit 
respected. Moderate means 
fective. domineering, Some РЕР 
ege might be diff; 
education | 


emic 
younger sister better асад 

9 s 
Y offoirs ambitious for 


п. Family lifelong resident 
ures Own home, Mother rather over pre 
t independence use 
Seems to 


nks high schoo 


some 
abou of сог etc, Financing 


cult. In general be o rother hor 


imited. Fother +H 


monious family. Pare 
enough. Mother 


n favor of colleqe 
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3. Personal characteristics, aptitudes, abilities. handicaps 
Neat appearance. likable manner, no unusual mannerisms. Seems to be able to make a 
good impression in face-to-face situations, though somewhat shy at first. Some leadership 
qualities, and can influence others. Gets along wel! with peers. Physical condition seems 
to be qood, athletic. Seems to like to be with other people more than alone. Goes out of 
his way to get others to like him. Somewhat dependent. 


Test results indicate mento! ability obove average. Better clerica! aptitude than technical. 
Aptitude for routine clerical work above average. Seems to have aptitude for persuading 
others, selling. Lock of interest in reading—reason? Studying o difficult task. Works hard 
at something he likes, Would rather be "оп the go" than sedentary. 


4. Achievements 
(a) Social: Well liked. Sometimes a leader. Normal heterosexual adjustment. Adequate 


social skills in peer group. Seems to be liked by most teachers. 

(b) Academic: Grades about average or below, except for history (this term). Seem to 
be improving slightly. Achievement tests below average. except for social studies. 
Weakest in scientific subjects. Taking academic course which he does not like. Has come 
close tc failina severo! subjects. 

(c) Vocational: Delivered papers, worked os cler 
working. Likes the responsibility of а job. Work at swimming pool. 


5. Attitudes, values. interests 
Likes others to think well of him, Cooperative. Sincere. Respects feelings of others. 


Appears to like responsibility. Serious about planning future. Ambitious, but thinks in 
terms of immediate rather than distant goals. Puts income os high as prestige of job. if 
not higher. Feels a need to become more independent. and to make his own decisions. 
Will probably take responsibility for making own plans. Seems to be interested in activities 
in which he deals with people in some sort of business capacity. Measured persuasive 
interest high, clerical fairly high. Scientific, literary. mechanical low. Seems to have some 


Persuasive ability. 
5. Plans 

Undecided about future. Talks about 9 
medicine, but is not too enthusiastic about 
whether or not he would like the work. Also. ШЕК 
tion, but feels parental disapproval (mother). Seems to ike some aspects of retail selling 
if there were possibility of getting advancement to managerial position. May be drafted 
^n several years, and would prefer to join Navy where he would try to learn a trade. 


Whatever plans he makes. will probably hove some conflict at home about them. 


the counselor put down several tentative 


k. Puts in about twenty hours a week 


oing to college ond studying for a profession like 
this. Vague on requirements, troining, cost 
talks about own business, such os filling sta- 


After making up this summary, : 
conclusions about the counselee. ‘These are as follows: 


l. Coll i 
ege—liberal orts д » А 
John could find a college suited to his level of academic ability, but poor achievement 
ond study habits handicap him. Does not appear to be interested in this type of educa- 
tion, but wants training for specific vocat Personality might be in favor. Financing 
might be a problem. Mother would approve father might not. Measured e pigri 
i i AER h i rom the 
interests not in line with this course of actio dea 
Octivilies, associations, and some of the classes. 
al and medical training Pa. 
chool subjects indi 


топ. 
n. He might goin a great 
Does not seem to be a suitable plan. 


cate that he would hove difficulty. 


College—premedic 
is area are unfavorable 


Academi i [ tins 

¢ aptitude achievemen Н К 
Lack of interest in scientific subjects. low measured interest la аа и 
Чал. Goal too far in the future fo ре ако Riot оттон 

s i ted enough to try 

пане work: ond: has probably not DEEN misi = ет es 
about th k k of interest in intensive studying. Finances would probably be serious 
verona EA hem might be helpful, but seems 


iki “ity to get along with t ! 
vns Ling Tor piap pes PY is. rather than doctor-patient type. No hobby or 
prefer business or socio! relotionsh'P fic area. Would not provide the Sube pr 


Vocational interest in medical or scienti 
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ili j i e joes not seem to be a 

him to capitalize on persuasive obility ond interest. In genero! does no 

im to + 

suitable course of action. 

Sales work—outside Р See E ee Rees 
3. Personality, measured and expressed interest. avocationa erests al He ONUS 

this work. Mental ability adequate ond achievement would not be han icap. 

schooling would not be required. Could approa 


2 lor 
through company training program 
salesman, or by means of semis! 


led or clerical job to learn product. Would satisfy peus 
to be earning own way. Amount of income might vacillate depending pen p ps f 
muneration, and this might nct oppeo! to him. Parents would probably ons : ed 
this although mother might not be satisfied. Could probob'y get some Vas pode 
ence before finishes school. Dces not seem to mind hard work if interested an 
probably meet frustrations of the job 

4. Soles work—inside - 
Has had some experience ond apparently has done satisf story work; Mire Rex: 
sire to go to work soon. Wou!d have chance for чашса, Likes to oe at pai 
gets along with them, and has some aptitude for routine clerical pe len А. 
adequate for work and advancement in this area. Seems to make use of John's abl "as 
is, good relationships with others, hard worker ot absorbing task. energy каме es 
clerical work. Weak points would not handicap him in this area, Could probably КЫШЫП 
part-time job now. and work into full-time job after finishing school. Would have to 
out some agreement with mother, Probably satisfactory to father. 

5. Office work—with business schoo! training ТЧ 
Learning ability, special aptitudes adequate for mastery of subjects. Pers nai ар high 
be asset. Makes good impression on others. Would offer a period of train ng beyon io 
school that would probably satisfy mother. Financing might not be difficult at #918 Pur 
school. Would meet desire for specific vocational training, and employment usually n 
cble. Quolities such os getting along with others. leadership, would help him to aopen 
to supervisory position, Might not like the idea of putting in more time in е, ит 
should find some of the subjects interesting. The type of work might satify mother's m 
for "prestige" job, By exercising some selection, could get o job thot would have seve x 

to soles, administrative. supervisory, of ЛА 

Year or so in school would give him a chance to mature a little more befo 

time work. Training would be helpful in military service. 


Evaluation of the Couns 
you think that it adequ 
vou were anothe 


licity. Another 
beginning full. 


А 2 СРЯ asis, do 
elor's Synthesis. After going over this synthesis 


à : > 
ately summarizes the information about John Doe? 

r counselor in the same 
about the counselor's tentative 


up his interpretation by the 


sizing about the counselee predictive statements about him? 
s f pi Y CSS 
Note that this Synthesis and interpretation could be largely a mental proc 


В : 4 sjouslv 
and not written out to this extent, Also, note that much of it was obvious" 
made while the counselor and counselee were 


affected what the counsclor did 
simply reviewing what he 

The Case Conference. The case 
check on the soundness of his thinki 
ideas about him, In the typical case 
about the case may contribute 
old information in a 
tions. Each membe: 
him from the 


school and were asked vour opinion 
conclusions, what would vou say? Did he build 
process of inferring the meaning of data, hypothe 
. and making 


together in the conference and 
at that time; the counselor, to some extent, 1 
has already inferred, o 
conference may help the counselor = 
ng about the counselee and to get ne’ 


Jj thing 
conference, those w ho know someth 


= s r to see 
new information, may help the counsclor to 

or may assist him in 
group discusses the 


him personally, 


new way, 
r of the 
data or knows 


Ў so interpreta 
evaluating his interpr : 
М rstand: 

counselee as he underst: 
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In the typical case conference, the counse'or presents the data about the 
counsclee, So that all participants can easily follow the discussion and have 
needed data available, it is a good idea to have copies of pertinent information 
for everyone or to put essential data on a blackboard. Either the counselor or 
the chairman of the group may call for the discussion of the case. Participants 
are encouraged to add data about the case, to make interpretations, and to sug 
gest w hat may be done to help the counselee. In the informal sort of case aan 
ference that is usually held in the school, the counselor might first give his 


interpretation and ask others what they think of it. He then might indicate 


what he has tentatively planned to do and get the reaction of others to the 


plan. In a school where the counse 
and the only one who has some knowledge of 


lor may be the only person who is able to 


obtain much meaning from data 
counseling, the conference may be primarily for gaining information and pro 
Viding in-service education. Good “counseling” ideas from those who are not 
counselors should not be overlooked. 
facilitate the development of insights that the 
to develop. If the case conference is with othe 
Various sorts of help to the pupil, a more formal type of case conference would 
probably be used. Each member, including the teacher, would have a con- 
professional point of view. 


The process of discussing data seems to 
counselor had. previously failed 


r workers who are specialists in 


tribution to make from his 


SUMMARY 


svnthesizing and interpreting data about the 


The counselor is continuously 
and after the counseling session. What is done 


counselee both while talking to him 


in the face-to-face situation calls for rapid 1 


mental activity on the part of the coun 
of counseling. Some, of course. is done 


selor; it actually determines the success 
ssion: 
Each counselor, 
process of synthesis and interpretation 


outside the session and alter each se for this type. a systematic plan may be 
used in learn how to go about it. however, with experience 
will dev elop his own procedure. ‘The total 


X'comes more significant as planning and de 


cision making become major activities. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


] interpretation? 
x counsclec be subject to res ision? 


т. What is meant by sy nthesis anc 
Under 


22 Why should a hy pothesis about tl 


\ " RC "^ : 
Vhat circumstances is it revised? 


clinical. predi d with statistical pre 


3. How would vou define ction as compare 


diction? 
4. What might be the major 


Synthesisz 
process that makes up an aspect ol 


c the synthesis and interpretation : 
alled а dynamic process? 


Why is this c 
or test a hypothesis about the individual? What 


points around which to organize a summary oF 


5. Describ 
the face to dace counseling session- 
6. In what ways сап you check 


Sa testable hypothesis? 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. Describe the process through which the coun 
basic data to predictive statements. 

2. Evaluate the counselor's synth and interpretation about John Doe with the 
following check list. Several of the answers may be suitable but there is one best 
answer. Select the one that you think is the best response 


selor goes in synthesis, from the 


to the question. 


|. The counselor s statement of the problem and the counse ee s statement are 


о) Really the some 
(b) Only slightly different 
к]... —Different in that the counselee is 


Puzzled about what to take in college 
e should not ao to college 

elee is puzzled by his confusion ond lack of en- 
thusiosm for what he had thought were his plans. and the counselor puts 


main emphasis on lack of careful planning and his rejection of his mother's 
plan 


ond the counselor is sure h 
d)____Different in thot the couns 


2. The counselor's notes on the home situation give one the impression of 


а). An extremely unhappy ond strife-ridden fomily 

b A home where the younger child is much more highly thought of than the 
older 

(с An average home, where the adolescent is normally seeking more inde 
pendence 


dj... - JAW extremely outocratic home situation 


where the parents ore the law 
3. The evidence that the co nselor has for John's obi 


lity to aet along with others is 


(ej Very slight 
весео his impression in the interview 
[c 


—————Based on information from а number of sources and could be «onsidered 
dependable 
—— ——  Conclusive beyond ony doubt 
4. By descr bing John as "somewhat dependent." 
[e] — — Ae others to make gll his decisi 
————— Fo: to have the appr 


——— Seem: 


Mr. Doyie probably means that he 
ons for him 


oval of others for everything that he does 


to feel some need to hove cthers 


what to do 


А ————-Connot toke the responsibility for his actions 
5. The counselor has noted that John seems to be liked by most teachers, He 
bosing this opinion on "ix 


whe represent authority, tell him 


is probably 


ан 


(b 


je — 


observation of John aro. 


is c ind the schoo! 
—— — —His impressions of 


John in the interview 
eachers in anecdot 


The comments of + 
tive record 
— The fact thot John has 


al records and entries in “se cumulo- 


ty the counselor might come to 


is class 


would expect 

ld expect 

9 person of his academic ability 
ohn seems to be that he 


(9) 
7. The counse 
(о) 
(Б) 


ie) Could neetbabl 


ow ld expect of 
lor s general opinion of college training for J 
try it 
— Could never s ‘ceed in any kind of college work 

Y find o college in which he 
the average st ident in abil 
training 


wou with 


ld compare favorably 
ity but that other 


“actors are against college 
[d] -Wauta not benefit of о! 


! from college 
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8. cons der Jahr - wanting і 
ly thought our оол з 
r's ideo 
dk festi sa 


A practical vocat опа асс 


9. As tor saleswork 


(a) There is no геоѕсп tor ev 
атаве ome eviden 
а 
Key There seem to be sore ‘airly substantial reos - 
(d). |... -He shou'd rule it ou -ouse of potenta porenta' obis 
10. John iaht te randicapped n о” * beca se he 

lal Might not actua y be ir 
(b) — Is too ambitious 
Ig) __ .Hos a poor schoo! ochie 
(di mas more aptitude ior оп entirely different type of work 

follows: | (d). 2 (cl 3 (e). 4 (c). 5 (<) 6 (=) 7 (<) 8 (Ы) 


The best responses ore as 
9 (c), 10 (а) 
or case study, make a synthesis and inter- 


3. Using data from a counseling case 
or from case studies in 


pretation, You may use data from an actual counseling case 
the references, including those in textbooks. Where planning and follow-up are 


included, do not use this information until after you have made your synthesis and 


Interpretation. 
4 Ask a counselor to “think 
чо about it? Record the sessions 


zes information. How does he 


aloud" as he synthes 
and play back for further study. 
first, whether they make : 


5. Interview several counselors to learn, synthesis of 
ow they go about it. 

| counselee with whom 
Ww your work. 

а counselee is discussed Cin school. 


information. and second. h 
6. Prepare a synthesis for а you are working. If possible. 
vet at least one or two other persons to revie 


7. Sit in on a case conference in which 
community agency, oF clinic). 

8. Carry out a case conference by 
rence group p. 
GF he is familiar with the worker's area). 
xamples ol counselor syn- 


role playing. Use an actual case and have 
each member of the case confe lay the role of a member of the school 
ssional worker 


SHIA аг н 
taff or some other profe 
l " Р 

ling session to detect e 


9. Listen to a recorded counse 


thesis and interpretation. 


‘The counselor should establish an atmosphere in which 
the counselee can talk freely. Before the interview be- 
gins, the counselor should put his other work to one side 
ull attention to the counselee. 


so that he can give his f 


The counselors duties are not 
limited to discussion of the своп» 
selee’s problem. 1 һе кшш 
counselor should һе concerned 
with improving his inter iewing 
methods and mav find it helpful 
to play back recordings of the 
counseling sessions. [le must also 
obtain further information about 
the counselee from sources. such 
as the cumulative record and the 
teacher, and from aids like the 
standardized test. 


If the problem is a serious one, а 
visit to the counselee’s home may 
bring needed information. The 
eat 


counselor can also discover a gi 
deal about the counselee’s 
tionships with other people by ob- 
serving him in informal situations 
such as decorating for the school 
dance. With all this information 
the counselor should be better 
able to guide him toward a more 
realistic appraisal of himself and 


his goals. 


S narrowed 
's to those 


After the counselee 
his vocational choi 
which seem most compatible with 
his interests and abilities, he is 
ready to investigate the require- 
ments for specific jobs. The coun- 
selor's file will provide him with 
facts about the necessa ry qualifica- 
tions, descriptions of duties, and 
a gencral picture of opportunities 
in the arcas under consideration. 
In addition, he can learn a great 
deal by interviewing people in 
various jobs which interest him. 


CHAPTER 12 


The Planning Phase 


= HAVE Now moved along in our discussion of the 

V V counseling process to the point where we are ready 

to begin the phase which is primarily planning and decision making. The 
data as discussed in the previous chapter, he has 
lown some notes for the next session. There may 


counselor has reviewed his 
made plans, and he has put c 
be only one planning conference, or there may be a series of counseling ses- 
sions devoted primarily to planning and decision making. 

is to highlight what the counselor aims to do 


Fhe purpose of this chapter 
is thus onlv a brief introduc- 


in the planning phase and how he may do it; it 


tion to the more detailed treatment of “how” in the next chapter. Some of the 


points covered have already been brought up and 
ters; for these points this chapter is a review. At this time, however, a review 
and pulling together of many points scattered throu 


seems highly desirable. Some new principles and techniques are introduced; 
detail in the following chapter. 


these are illustrated and discussed in more 


discussed in previous chap- 


gh the preceding chapters 


Nature of the Planning Phase 


As has been pointed out several times, counseling is a continuous process 


and there is no break or abrupt ch 
planning begins. The planning phase 
When use of information is emphasized m 


lor and counsel 
been going on, to some extent, all through 


lee has decided that he will continue to 


ange when information getting ends and 
is simply that part of the total process 
ore than the obtaining of it, and the 
major concern of both counse ce is planning. Certain kinds of 
planning and decision making have 
counseling. For example, the counse 


see the counselor. 
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The counselor does not now change his role of helper Cas it may appear ш 
he does) but provides the sort of help that the counsclee needs at this stage. 
The counselee is ready for and wants a different sort of counsclor help. ч 

Accomplishments in the Planning Phase. It would scem advisable at this 
point to review just what should be accomplished in this phase of айк 
before taking up the specific techniques. The concept of adjustment discussec 
in Chapter 7 serves as the basis of these points. тр 

1. The counselor helps the counselee to understand. his capabilities anc 
limitations. With his skill and experience the counselor is able to help the 
counsclee estimate what he can do well 
a reasonably ac 


and what he is weak in and thus make 
‘urate inventory of his potentialities. | i 

2. The counselor helps him to understand subjective as well as factual m 
objective aspects of his environment. The counselee needs to understand both 
the factual and objective aspects of the school, factory, or office, and also what 
might be described as subjective aspects. For example, objective informatia 
might be the type of material worked with and the aptitudes needed to handle 
small metal parts in a 
group the worker becom 
work, toward supervisors 


mbly work. Subjective aspects might be the kind of 
sa member of, and the attitudes they have toward 
, and toward unions. 

3. The counselor helps the counselee 
and make the most effective use 
help the counselee recognize potentialities, decide on satisfying ways ae 
develop and make use of them, and plan for a happy and productive life 


rather than merely help him remedy the mistakes he has made and replan bad 
decisions, 


recognize and develop potentialities 
" + . co [ ) 
of them. It is important for the counselor t 


4. The counselor helps the 


eds, and 

counselee to understand the goals, needs, m 

attitudes that make up his concept of himself. The counselor falls short © 
lee understand himself if he 


tive aspects of his personality, 


helping the counse deals only with the more objec- 
such as school achievement or mental ability, 
without considering how the counselee feels about these things and what kind 
of a person he considers himself to be, і 

5. The counselor he 
roles he wants to play 
counselee in dete i 
self, but he 


lps him to comprehend the roles he is playing and the 
^. The counselor doe: 


. H ~o с 
5 not stop with assistance to th 
mining what he 


4 s sces him- 

thinks of himself and the way he sees hin 
ik Ips him to bring out or develop the roles he wants to fill in variou 
situations such as in work, recre: 


! es n. 
ation, community life, 2 
Fle is helped to crystallize the preferred role: 

mate the practicality of these roles. 


6. The counselor wants to help the counselee make good plans and deci 
sions. Closely tied in with the objective of he | м 
realistic appraisal of himself js that of he 
good in the sense that they 
sclee to make 


social groups, and so on 
] B а " osti- 
san various situations and to € 


Iping the counselee to make 
s S 2 at are 
Iping him to make decisions that 2 


аст. z H n- 
Practical, satisfying, and will enable the cout 
society, 


are 
à contribution to 
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7. The counselor helps the counselee to learn problem-solving and adjust- 
ment skills and how to deal with new problems and developmental needs. In 
s the counselee does not learn a formula for handling all 


the counseling proc 
problems, difficulties, or situations requiring decisions that he may encounter 
in the future, but he does learn. how to approach new problems such as 
deciding whether or not to change jobs, analyzing the difficulties he is having 
understanding the motives or needs that are 


With a situation or persons, or 
influencing his behavior. This proble: 
ag situation to future events. lle is also helped 
as part of his prob- 


m-solving approach transfers from what 


is done in the present counsclii 
to understand how he may make use of counseling services 
lem-solving technique in dealing with future situations. 

counselee obtain the kind of as: 
activity of the planning phase is to help the 
counselee learn about and avail himself of sources of specialized help which he 
about or which he finds difficult to accept. 
ару. visual examination and treatment, 


tance he needs. 


8. The counselor helps the 
Quite often the most important 


needs but which he knows little 

For example, he may need speech ther 

Psychotherapeutic help, or rehabilitation servic 
9. The counsclor helps the counselee to acce s 

plans, choices, and decisions. In the planning phase of counseling, the coun- 

decide on ways to put them into effect, and 

The counselor also helps him to 


pt the responsibility for his 


selce is helped to make plan 
actually get started on carryit 
accept responsibility for plans and decisions 


ng them out. 
and for evaluating appropriateness. 


Techniques Used in Helping the Counselee Plan 


know how to help the counselee achieve the objec- 
as what the objectives аге; this calls for techniques 
accomplish what is considered 


The counselor needs to 
tives of counseling as well 
by which the counselor may 
to be desirable. The technique 
Counseling relationship, which were 
anning phase. 
scribed, are actu 
chniques and procedure 
the following paragraphs, may be 
a that the counselor feels desir- 


assist the counselee 
5 for building rapport and promoting a desirable 
discussed in chapters on information get- 
Ways of providing test results and other 
ally techniques to help the 


; are used in this 


ting, apply in the pl 
sorts of information, already de 
addition, other te 
discussed in 
] in any combinatior 
| ailable is important, but judging өп 


Counselee plan. In 
phase. These techniques, 
employed in any order anc 
able, Knowing what techniques are avail 
and how to use them is of much greater im[ 
In the following paragraphs. specific tec 


the sort of help provided to the counselee. For example, sw 7 
nts, reflection of feeling, some questioning, and so on. 


In order to help the counselee gain insight, make 
him with information 


portance. 
hniques are grouped according to 
giving information 


includes neutral stateme 


Presenting Information. 


plans, or learn a needed skill, the 
т. It has been 5998 


counselor may provide 
sted that information be given in a 


of one sort or anothe 
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neutral wav, whether it be r 


г ВЕ Я 
sults of a mental ability test, the entrance requir 
М for asserti some 
9 ata d ` needs of a sscents for asserting sor 
ments of a college, or data about the needs of adolesc 
independence from home. The counselee can re 
needs, 


act to it in terms of his own 


; йн ' meani information 
Often the counselee needs help in determining the meaning of in 


i 'or himself. This 
that the counselor has presented or that he has obtained for himself. 


information mav include descriptions of ine 


idents, circumstances, and the like 
that have been brought up in the 


i i dor mav do 
counseling session. 1 һе counselor may 


H ti D ing 
t H = » Ф : T acce эппа 
several things to assist the counscelee in comprehe nding meaning. By ac | 


the counselee's reactions, he may provide the atmosphere in which the coun 
selee can freely search for meaning. c Ber 
sounds like that work requires more dealing with all kinds ol people than 

like,” or, “When I always argue with other 
they say, it may not always be because the 
is able to talk about these feclings 


i dis ^ Mt 
For example, the counselee may зау, l 


i hat 
people or take exception to W ha 
y re wrong.” Because the vane 

s 3 i r; sir rea 
and events, he may begin to grasp their т 
significance and meaning for him. 
Quite often the counselor may 


" E x ig Y ree, 
need to do more than simply provide a fi 
nonthreatening setting for the 


counselee to talk about his feelings and behav- 
ior. The counselor may ask an interpretative question in a tentative form, for 
example, "Could this mean that your parents are 

or, "Is it possible that you w 


group plan to go?” For these 
selee should be ready to acce 
Otherwise the counse 
distort what w 


not always unreasonable? 
ant to go to college because the others in youl 
kinds of interpretations to be helpful, the coun 
pt them and resistance should be low [ 30, р. 164]. 
lee may need to defend himself 


as said [30, p. 165]. 
phrases these inter pre 


2 ау 
against them and x 
3 Н : (he 
Fh counselor should be aware of how 

tative questions, his tone 


ssions, because all these f 
counselee [48, р. 88]. The counselor should 


; > " M a im té 
he is making a final pronouncement about the counselec and forcing him 
accept it [48, р. 88]. 


Aetas asizes. 

of voice, what he ad apr 

É H were the 

actors will have an effect on UR 
PRA й ; a 

avoid giving the impression th 


and his facial ехрге 


sistance is aroused, 
which there is little 
guide the 


the counselor may h 
resistance or e 
discussion from the 
to return to it again, Or 
reflection, or 


ave to turn to a topic about 
ven deal with the re 
Sensitive are; 
he may de; 
interpretation, | le 
т, "Do vou have 
vou think is right and 
counselor and counse 


i i f ` may 
sistance itself. Ic m 

i rtunitv 

1 and then wait for an opportu! à 

1l with the resist 


E tions. 
ance directly by questio 
may say, 


s “It's hard to look at vour abilities 
squarely,” ¢ the feeling that this is just the opposite of phat 
s hard to talk about it | ue 
can continue the 
and significance of information, c 


meaning of the resistance itself, 


frequently nee 
xperience 


As resistance is lessened, dem 
c : eye aning 
lec Process of determining the meaning 
vents, and 


E ^ À = ese. the 
attitudes, including, of course. 
The counselor ds to help the 
between past e and present 
ay feel that he c 


; “р 
counsclee see the [шїп s 
P а 
attitudes [эх, 
annot succeed in 


P- 109]. For example. 
counselee m 


2 Е "ртс 
anything because of past failur 
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A useful technique is "comparison interpretation" [48. p. 84]. The counselor 
máy frst describe the counselee's mechanical ability and then point dd the 
requirements of an occupation that he is considering. He simply states the 
information and allows the counselee to decide what it means for Vin. He mav 


be pointing out a “connection” that the counselee has not thought of, or he 
may be focusing attention on a comparison that the counselee doct not Sm to 
recognize because it is unacceptable to his self-concept. 

Lhe counselor may have to do more than this to indicate the relationship 
among data, though it would usually be best if the counselee himself discov- 
"i it. Thus the counselor may phrase a tentative question about the 53 
i Ук жа, ймы! лыт бс аа р" is 

\ \ f ship, for example, “You seem to 
get upset when vou do something that puts vou in competition with others and 
"This rather strong interpreta- 


VO D i и А ; 
you get this same feeling when vou take a test. 
con- 


tion m; T A е А я М 
may not work well if the situation is emotionally charged and the 


necti i "s r м 
tion is derogatory to the counselec. ЇЇ, however, he has just not understood 


the connection before, it might be a useful procedure. 

Questions may also be used to help the counselee sce relationships among 
"Do vou see anything about the sort of activi- 
liked in school, and the scores on this 
" By a question, the counselor is 


out so that the counselee will 


data, Phe counselor might ask, 
aes that you prefer, the things you've 
Interest test that indicate anything to you? 
Attempting to make a pattern of preferences stand 


see them, perhaps for the first time. 

Ihe counselor may suggest relationships by more direct statements. For 
as though you feel resentment toward per- 
have discussed you seem to act as if 


he 


CX ` . аё 
imple, he might say, "It seems 


SONS jp: ; T A 
$ in authority. In these incidents we 
“The counselor might then mention t 


Vo — 
you were singled out for blame. 
counselee detect and describe 


бер Өрү 
pecific incidents. It would seem best to help the 
rpret it for him in a tentative way. 


11 the counselor activity of setting up 
One of the reasons for formu- 


the p; x 
€ pattern, and next best to inte! 


Presenting a Hypothesis. In Chapter 


h ; 
Ypotheses about the counselee was discussed. 
to the counselee for his consideration, 


ati $ г 
Ung hypotheses is to submit them 
evaluation, and use. It would seem best to present the hypothesis to the coun- 
ш when he seems to be ready for it, w hen he feels a need for it, and when 
© probably would be inclined to discuss it. 


Sized should be stated in tentative form Ceve 
| free to ev 
hy pothesis without having to re] 
has formulated 


What the counselor has hypothe- 
n though he is sure that he is 


aluate it critically, accept it, or 


right) so that the counselee will fee 
reject it. Ie should be able to reject the 
‚ Suppose 
h good mental 
in artistic work, who nevertheless 


the counselor [171, pp. 1097! 10] that the counselor 
а concept of the counselee as а girl wit ability, strong artistic 
intere Ans URS г 
Mterests, and other indications of 
o Wor 


in several years. 


promise 


k fora profession: 
The counselor feels that she 


doe M: Ae hs 
сни not have the motivation t il career but rather looks 
Orwar, " 

"ward to being a homemaker 
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would not do the required amount of work to achieve success А the ow 
held. He might then present this hypothesis in a Maret acie Rs 
appear to have more interest in looking forward to married life i | ы 2 
than a carcer in art.” The counselor might, of course, go into more c m "n ses 
the hypothesis should be clearly and simply stated so that the counsclec 
be able to follow him and to respond directly to the main idea. | ку 
The counselee is helped to react to and evaluate the hy pothesis. Ме bon 
reject it because it is actually out of line with his thinking, because Боз ors 
not want to admit that it is accurate even if it is, or because he may ер 
unrealistic concept of the sort of person he is. In accepting it, he may add ү 
it or modify it. Пе mav use it as a steppingstone to further pele mace ue 
and planning, lis response provides the counselor with clues as to sent m 
next steps in counseling. For example, the counselee may need es On rc v 
an unrcalistic self-concept. It would seem ideal for the counselee to torma ae 
his own hypotheses and bring them up for consideration. in the Bue íi 
session. He may sometimes do this, but often he will not. Prov iding inform: 
tion, such as that about high school achievement, ac 
lege requirements, may help him do it. The 
in this way: 


ademic abi ty, and col- 
counselee may raise а question 
"I wonder if 1 would be satisfied to make a lot of money in busi 
ness," or, “I can pass if | try; « 


а : é ings 
эг, “L seem to have a preference for doing thing 
in which 


I work with people who need help.” 
When the counselee formulates 
accepts it and approves the 
hypothesis. For example 
ered, I would prefe 
get to know more 
selor might say, ' 


the counselor 


and brings out a hypothe PS 
counsclee's effort but not the merits of the specific 
v if the counselee says, "I think that, all things consid. 
r to go to a small college where I would feel more at hen, 
people, and get used to being away from home,” the coun 


You've come out with an idea that shows you're doing 
thinking about yourself 


” He would then help the rand 
evaluate the merits of this hy pothesis. He might sav, “Would doing this als 
give you the opportunity to take the kind of courses that you've decided vou 
need?” Further discussion would be : 
implications of the hypothesis, 
Helping the Counselee to Plan, 
hat he wants to do, 


ome 
and what to do. 


i f sigh all 
aimed at helping the counselee weigh 


As the counscle 
what steps he will t 
can make the best use 


ahead and foresee 
This help should come before 


It is a process of making te 
selee may do this, 


V 


ciding 
© moves toward CE g 
" " пе 

ake to solve his problem, or how 
of his potentialities, 


К ok 
the counselor helps him to l 
what might happen 


as а result of possible courses of action 
akes a definite c 
ntative pre the counselor or enr 
but it would be desirable for the counselee to participate 
as much as possible. 

Asa first ste 


2 ч ives: 
he m hoice among alternati 


dictions. Either 


pin pre 
лає he thinks the 
several alternative 


dicting Outcomes, the 
outcome will be. If, 
5. one of atte 


w 


" Jee 
Counselor might ask the counse 


н x yng 
for example, the counselee has, amon! 
nding business school, the counselor might a 
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How do you think vou will do in those courses? Would you like the things 


you take up? Would vou like the work?” 

Fhe counselor may bring in his own predictions in 
are based. Thus he may say, “There appears 
| the work of the industrial arts teacher 
to get the necessary train- 


a tentative way, referring 


to specific data on which they 
to be a likelihood that you would finc 
suitable, based on your interests, your ability 
шә...” He may be bringing up a possibility that the counselee has not 
thought of or he may be putting into words what has been clearly implied in 
the counselee’s comments. When the counselee makes predictions that appear 
to be quite improbable, the counselor may challenge his conclusions [62, p. 16] 
» his estimation of outcomes. 

help the counselee actually 
all, the counselor should be accepting and 
counselee is trying to 


to enable him to revi 
How may the counselor choose a course of 
action? It would seem that, first of 
Permissive, show keen and sincere 
do, recognize that it is difficult, and be 
counselee needs. The counselee may tend 
may find it quite diflicult to face the fact th 
may decide, reconsider, change his mind, and this process may go on over a 
Period of time. 
If the counsclec appe: 
ous possibilities, the planning may go \ 
in provide the setting in which the counselee can 
reject possibilities. The counselee may, of 
in making up his mind. If he appears 


interest in what the 
ready to provide the sort of help the 
to make a decision too soon or he 


at he has to decide something. He 


and carefully weighing vari- 


to be thinking about 
along rather ca ily without the counselor 


hay ing to do much other tha 
critically evaluate and accept ог 
Course, need support and reassurance 
nv kind of decision, 
of the difficulty. Decision making is a process that 
rried, but when there appear to be blocks to the 
the counselor may need to look for unexplored 


nt productive planning. 


to be reluctant to make a the counselor may need to help 
him search for the causes 
Cannot and should not be hu 
Counselce deciding anything, 


attitudes or unresolved conflicts that preve 


ht to mak 
should be able to make his own 
oor ones. But it would appear that the counselor 
less he has used all his resources to help the 
follow a plan or a course 


Does the counselee have the rig c obviously poor decisions and 
Impraetical plans? It seems important that he 
decisions, even if they are p 
has not fully done his job un 
Counselee realize what is likely t 
of action that appears to be unsuit 
sclor could justifiably use pretty strong sugse 
evaluate his choice more carefully and to be fully aware of its disadvantages. 
The counselor may also usc suggestions to help the counselee become aware 
of and undertake steps that should help him arrive at a plan or decision. For 
example, he may suggest that the counselee talk to a worker or workers who 

A p. 107]. It would also 


are on jobs which the counselee is cons dering [27, І 
counselee if ће appears to be very unsure of 


o happen should he 
able. It would appear, too, that the coun- 


stions to get the counselec to 


appear helpful to reassure the 


himself or timid about trving some The counselor might say, "You 


thing new. 
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i "er than 
sell as rs, and might even do better 
> able lo that as well as others, and mig 
seem to be able to d 
average.” 4 И ӨЙҮ 
"The ewunselur aay help the counselee in carrying 1 Pese 
B Í r actually does something 
lirectly or indirectly. In the direct way, the counselor actually does sor pes 
EM. s i i th as writing to а 
for or with the counselee to help him carry out plans, such $ wr е 
і j icati ‹ selecting places 
college for information, making out a job application and cee de s 
s a ж E же wi 
to send it, or contacting a club that he wants to join. In general, it a 
У гаї ings for himself. If he appears to need : 
better if the counselee did these things for himself. l he "n acer 
great deal of support, however, the counselor may find it advisab 
S 
him directly. | Pe 
i i ich i in keepi 1 ^ cess of counseling, 1 
Indirect help, which is more in keeping with the proces i PE dt 
ibilitv for carrvi ans e coun: 
the sort which puts the responsibility for carrying out | ^ th mos DA 
ive the c ‘lee needed information 
For example, the counselor may give the counselee needed 
he then us 


sto locate placement agencies; he may help him Mee dic 
application interview or practice what to do when called du А cnt d 
active steps which the counselee will take are planned in the ышы | e 
sion, with the counselor only offering what help is needed. He i. cul 
suggestions or offer advice or reassurance to the degree needed to hel] 
counsclee do something he has decided to do 
After the counselee has put pl | ie 
ate their suitability. The wav is left open for him to return for one ot n «i 
conferences for this purpose. | le may or may not take advantage of the opp 
tunity; the decision to do so or not is his. If he 
may decide to cont 


, 
27, рр. pne 
nd 2 . ade walu- 
ans or decisions into effect, he needs to € 


and wants to do [2 


Ы " Jor 
does not come in the counse | 
У : ё » indi- 

act him to find out how plans are working out and t 
cate that further help is available. 


MASS 9 М С ation 
This offer may provide needed stimul 
for him to return to evaluate pl 


T ч ` some 
ans. Quite often the counselee has an divi 
s "ee s А ae ` evalua 
additional thinking between the final counseling meeting and the ev 
session, and may be re; 


; : Р e may 
adv to do a much better quality of planning. 11 Д 
bring out ideas that have not been me 


; х are a sort of 
ntioned before and that are a $ 
“delayed reaction” 


to counseling, 
Helping the Counselee O 
phase of counseling progre: 
tional information is nee 


btain Additional Information. As the edi 
sses, the counselor may find quite often that T 
ded, for example, occupational requirements, col 
or information about the 
may obtain it or тау 


eut mav be he 
of something specific that he 
may be from some 


ege 
entrance requirements, counselee and his ERE 
ment. The counselor help the counselee obtain it 
Ipful to give the counselee an assignm¢! 

will do prior to th 
sort of tryout e 
time. It should not be felt th 
ning 


ways already discussed 


€ next meeting. [oid 
Xperience or other activity that will take jm 
at because counseling has moved well into plar 
not be obtained. 

cept Referral. 
along, that referral for s 
cases it might be possible 


> new information may 


Helping the Counselee Ас 


sees nscl 

It mav be apparent, as the cou MAE 
i "e E A ы na 
Ing process moves pecialized help is needed. In n 


^ 5 alec needs 
at the first contact to judge that the counselee ! 
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this hind of help. ТЕ this were the case, the counselor would make the referral 
then. Quite often, however, he is not in a position to make a definite judg- 
ment about the need for referral until he has obtained a fairly substantial 
amount of data about the counselee. He then can better estimate whether his 
help will be limited by some condition that he does not have the skill or 
training to handle. j 

To make use of specialized help, the 
available resources to which the counselee 
what sorts of services these agencies, institutions, and specialists provide. He 
then must be able to help the counselee see the value of the referral. 

Che counselor might wait to bring up the matter of referral at a time when 
keenly the need for the type of help pro- 
the counselee becomes aware 


counselor needs to be aware of the 
may be referred and to know just 


the counselee appeared to feel quite 
vided by the specialized source. For example, 
that the difliculty, physical, 
{ he may voice this aware 
then bring up the matter of referral by sav- 
t's something that requires some special 
ing up on that by talking to someone 
r up those kinds of problems?” The 


emotional, economic, or otherwise, is an obstacle 
to progress in counseling: ness or it may be inferred by 
the counselor. The counselor may 
ing, for example, “L believe that tha 
help. Would you be interested in check 
who is a specialist at helping people clea 
discussion, maintaining a permissive manner 
act to each new idea. Threatening labels are 
that is familiar to the counselec. 


counselor moves slowly in the 
and allowing the counselee to re 


avoided and what is said is phr sed in language 
emotional problems comes ир, some counselees feel so 


is that they will break off counseling. It would appear 


lor to provide as muc 
actually go through 
assisting the counselee to get to the 
these helps would be given 


When referral for 


threatened and anxiov 
appropriate for the counse h support and reassurance as 
needed to help the counselee with the referral, including 
nt and otherw 
ling framework, 
he wanted and needed them. n 


making an appointme 
referral resource. In the counse 
c indications that 


When the counselee gav 
referr 


ral upon a counsclec. 


would appear unwise to attempt to fo 


When the referral is for the purpose of obtaining information, for example. 
ition, the counselor may not have to deal with 


sistance. Instead, he may have to motivate the 


needed information. 
eds to know the policies of 


information about an occupe 
emotional reactions, such as re 
counselee to follow through and get the 


It should be pointed out that the counselor ne \ | 
ition in which he is working and make referrals in keeping 


sd to have some plan worked out for 


Jor will nee 
s some sort of referral or special help is needed 


the school or institu 
with these policies. The counse 
those rare cases where he decide: 
for the safety of the counsclee or society. 
Helping the Counselee See the Need f 
may need help, but for one reason or an h 
What does the counsel n this happens? А 
Failure to return for sult from resistance 


‘or More Counseling. The counselee 
other he may terminate counseling. 


or do whe 
ling may re 


or other adverse 
counse 
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emotional reactions to counseling and the counselor, from a gencral lack ol 
interest and low level of motivation, or from finding a solution to the problem 
outside of counseling. The counselor could be at fault. He may be using m 
wrong techniques or he may have failed to establish a good counseling rela 
tionship. More probably the counselee is at fault, however. у 

To help the counselee continue, the counselor might bring out, or help the 
counselee to bring out, that problems were still unsolved or that the solutions 
arrived at might not be what seem to be needed. The counselor might also give 
the counselee some specific activities to carry out if he felt that active partici 
pation in counseling would help him to become more interested and continue. 
In some cases he might attempt to make the counselee uncomfortable enough 
so that he would want to return, for example, by pointing out problems ol 
which he did not appear to be aware. However, very little would usually ‘be 
gained by attempting to persuade or force the counselee to stay in counseling 
if less directive techniques did not help. 


SUMMARY 


The planning or decision-making phe 


c of counseling represents an emphasis in 
the total pro 


s instead of a sharply defined stage. Some planning and decision 
making is always done early in counseling. Cert 
the ones employed in the information-ge 


ain new techniques, in addition to 
tting phase, are of 

planning phase. The use of these techniques does not, howe 
selor's role; they enable him to emphasize that aspe 
counselee needs. These specific techniques assist the counselee to obtain needed 
information; determine meaning of information: see rel 
trends; arrive at tentative conclusions and 
of plans. Planning is not a 
techniques are used in any 
backing up 


ticular value in the 
change the coun- 
ct of his helping role which the 


ve 


ationships, patterns. and 
plans: and foresee the probable outcome 
ystematic step-by-step process but one in which various 
sequence and combination, 
and moving forward slowly and tent 


and in which there may be 
atively, 


5 CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


1. What would be the dange 
ning phase of counseling? 

2. How can the counselor judge 
ning and decision making? 

3. Does the counselor take over responsibility for what 
when planning is taking place? If not, wh i 

4. What, specifically, is the 

5. What are 
selee plan 


rs of using Suggestion and persuasion in the plan- 


when the counselee is ready to move into plan- 


is done in counseling 
at is his role? 
counselor trying to do in the 
specific techniques which the counse 
and follow through in carrying ou 
6. What pattern or sequence of techniques might be 
7- What is the purpose in the planning plase of te 
as acceptance, providing a 
meaning and feeling? 


planning phase? 
lor may use to help the coun 


t plan 


used in the planning pha: 
chniques and attitudes such 


permissive atmosphere, and responding to central 
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8. What does the counselor do with the results of his synthesis to help the 


counselee plan? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Listen to a recording of the latter part of a counseling case and note methods 
d to help the counselee plan. Evaluate the suitability of the 
techniques and how they helped Cor hindered) the counselee’s planning. 

Read a verbatim typescript of a counseling case [39]. and identify and 
lor used to facilitate planning. How successful were 


that the counselor use 


cribe techniques the counse 


3. [Interview a counselor to learn what he considers to be effective ways to help 
and decisions, and evaluate his decisions. 


c of the techniques of the planning phase. 


the counselee plan, make choices 
ing to practice som 


4. Use role pla 
it back for discussion. 


Record the practice and play 
5. Using data from an actual cour 
plan fo 


nscling case or from cases in books or other 
r what you will do in the planning phase. 
lee, use the data that you have collected.) 
aluating the 


sources [39], prepare a tentative 
AF vou are working with an actual counse 
6. Prepare a check list to serve as a guide for carrying out and ev 


planning phase. 


CHAPTER 13 


Objectives and Techniques 
of the Planning Phase 


ен Г Ке ing 
N CuarrEn 12 objectives and techniques of the DAD. 8 
i cli iSussed briefly. lh tliis 
] phase of counseling were discussed. briefly. H 
chapter, some of the techniques will be illustrated 


3 ВЕ о, 
and discussed further. Als 
some sugge: 


stions will be made as to possible patterns 
niques in helping the counselee plan. 

With this chapter, 
The following 


li 
and sequences ol tecl 


н : КЛ 
the discussion of the counseling process 15 conclud 
and final chapter presents some 


Е ; ion 
‘sti P » evaluatit 
suggestions for the 
and improvement of counse 


ling. 


The Planning Phase and the Counseling Process 


The discussion of the planning phase 
sclor with the feeling that it is 
“pinned down" to a de 


up to now may have left the coun: 
a complex process that cannot be described E: 
that will help him begin to work with a counsclec- 
the planning phase has 


ss. It is possible 
method of working throug 


the method should be fle 
on the counselee 


gree : 
To some degree, howey cr, already been located in the 
and desirable 
h the planning phase 
xible rather than fixed, 
and his needs, 

The counselor mav be bi 
mind some general 


i ў ; E 
total counseling proce to show what might be | 
4 ч A А $ a 
itself, keeping in mind th | 

3 is based 
and that what is donc is bas 


etter prep: 
guide or procedu : 
in the planning phase. Such rather simple in its base 
elements. With such a guide in mind, the counselor wil] h 
do” when he is face to face with the counsclec 
274 


"red to provide effective help if he has in 
re tO use when working with a counsclec 
à procedure should Be 
ave "something 10 
and can use techniques more 
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systematically and purposefully. Hf, instead, the counselor has only vague ideas 
process to be, is not quite sure where 
likely will have difficulty in providing 
possible, without doing violence to a 
ribe a general pro- 


about what he considers the counseling 
he is going or how to get there, he quite 
much help to the counselee. Thus it is 
concept of counseling based on counsclee needs, to de: 
in terms of what the counselor is trying to help 
it are designed to help him do it. First. 


cedure for the planning phase 
the counselee do and the techniques th: 
however, the total counseling process will be reviewed briefly to show again 
planning phase. 


just how the counselor leads up to the 
counselor has been collecting infor- 


In the carly stages of counseling, the 
mation during conferences with the counselee and from other sources. Пе has 
established a relationship with the counsclee and has helped him to bring out 
factual data and feelings and possibly gain some insight and make some prog- 
and his problems. Ihe counselee has decided 


ress by talking about himself 
counselor had decided that he can 


that the counselor can help him, and the 
be of assistance to the counselee. Very likely the counselee has been given 
test results Cif. he took the test during the 


some information, for example. 
occupational or educational information. 


‚ог perhaps some 


counseling process 
been more or less incidental to the major 


So far, this information giving has 
all sorts of inf 
s. It is important to 


ating data for use 
he counseling process shifts from infor- 
sort of 


ormation about the counselec and the set- 
keep in mind that both counselor 
in the later stages of counseling. 


emphasis of gaining 
ting in which he liv 
and counselee are accumul 

At about this point, the emph 
mation getting to planning. The 
any of the same te 
In addition, he em 
lec make plans and decisions, 
ffectiveness. He may appear to be 
ess, but in fact he is not; rather 


asis in t 
counselor maintains about the same 
schniques and procedures that he 
ploys some different techniques 
to follow 


relationship and he uses m 
used in the earlier stages. 
that are designed to help the counse 
d to evaluate its € 
ling proc 
requires that he do. 


through on a plan, an 
taking a different role in the counse 
of helper r 
the counselor has some ic 
to select a suitable college course, 


he is doing what his role К 
In this more active helping role lea of what he 


Wants to help the counsclee do, for c 
| choice, to learn t 


This goal, whi 
o the helping process. The 


counselee reach the desired goal. 
nee with something to do to 
drop his plans if it appears 
o do something else. For 
about the gap between 
plan when the counselee 
parents over the choice 


xample. 
» study effectively, or to feel at case 
ch is based on counselee needs, 
n the 


to make an occupationa 
in social situations with others- 
serves to give definite purpose and direction t 
counselor needs to plan how he will help the : 
His plans are flexible, but he goes to the confere 
e may change. 
thing else or is ready t 
anned to talk 


help the counselee. | 1 modify, or 
that the counselee wants some 
example, the counselor may have pl | 
achievement and ability but then may discard this 
ncerned a 


appears to be more conce bout a conflict w ith 


of a college. 
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he counst F i S i * can use to help the 

I ounselor has a number of techniques that he car 2 ^e | м 
us s MUT pum: ist i i E sclor-help plan. 

i i s "arr ut the counse | 

selee reac goal or to assist in carrying ¢ Н hee 

типе! ach his S х с туч ributes to the counselir g pro 
The use of a technique is based on what it contributes f 1 
s : he h si | 1 гері: di pattern owever, 1t 

Ч ic: i ‘nee or preplanned pa - 
ess rather than on some logical seque s 1 | к ull pd boc a 
might be expected that, in the usual planning phase, the counse d use 
D 5 


ing 


i | d vay: giving information; discuss 
techniques in somewhat the following way: giving i 


E ; ; түс i accept infor- 
the meaning of information; helping the counselee react to B icc 1 d 
m velati ips in information: : 
ion; developi ? patterns, trends, and relationships in infe 
mation; developing the patterns, t 5, аня уни 
helping the counselee react to and accept these arg p : A і 
himself and about situations which he is now in or sa a he sie cete 
| i 4 T i асс пасе 
> counselee begins stand. himself better and to accumu 
the counselee begins to understand h ur агл ple E 
environmental data, the counselor may help him formulate 9 qp ae 
Ж; NC st, what re 
or hypotheses about himself, for example, what he can do E үз ae 
roles he would like to carry out in work, or what the bases are o п c mei 
Я EUR qom ate SES C 
in getting along with others. The counselor has formulated hy pot ee oe 
ә s У REA MEE Е ns 
i ri r à ‘ration һу hir 
the counselee which he may bring out for joint consider lti ннн 
and the counselee. Hypotheses are tentative and may be modified if ne 
are brought out. | ЫҢ 
{ Ed os ste-pieture ofa necs 
Now the counselor and counselee have a fairly complete picture of a | 
and how this person might behave in v 


: 7 7 РР? N as a 
arious situations, for example. 
student in engineering 


hool. The counselee is ready to move into thinking 
about what he might do and what will be the re 
counsclor helps formulate predictive statements o | мү 
predictions himself as to what probably would happen if various alternatives 
are followed. While the counselee may be supporte 
to plan, he is responsible for 
may be suggested b 


sults of his doing it. rh 
3, »! 1 "ur 
г provides some tentati 


Na nirt 
d or approved in his cffo 

i - alternatives 
actually making the plans. Other alternati 
v the counsel 


Е ее ild 
wv if they are ones that the counselee shot 
consider. The counselee is he 


ES; à alter- 

Iped to make a decision or a choice among al 
natives, but he makes it himself and takes the 
whatever help he nee 


There should the 


responsibility for it. [le is given 
ds to follow through on something he has decided to se 
n be an evaluation after the counselee has actually triec 
out what he decided to do. Whether or not there is an evaluative session is UP 
to the counselee. Also, if further help is needed, 


"o cides 
it is the counselee who decid 
whether or not it will be accepted, 


Reviewing Progress and Planning for the Next Conference 


As counseling is 


à continuous and svstem 
selor needs to take 


stock as to just where he 
next steps should be taken. T 


future Steps give 
Reviewing Prog 


atic learning situation, the coun 
and the counselee are and what 
aking inventory of progress and planning for 
continuity and direction to counseling. 6 

ress. Betwee particularly those of the planning 


n conferences, 
ч E 
stage, the counselor takes he and the counselee have com 


a look at where 
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from, how far along in the process they have gone, where they appear to be 
ought to go. This brief. review may be ‘done mentally 
ag. The counselor attempts to identify which factors 
been responsible for lack of it. 


going, and where they 
or may be put in w riti 
have promoted. progress and which ones have 
For example, the counselor may feel that they are not working on the real 
problem, that he has been using the wrong techniques or using techniques in 
n aroused, or that the counselee is poorly 


the w rong Way, that resistance has bee 
a basis for deciding whether or not 


motivated to do anything. He then has 
lines or to make some changes. 

f evaluation of counseling which is discussed 
It is extremely important in improving 
quality of help to the particular 


to continue along the same 
А Гі stock taking is one form о 
in more detail in the next chapter. 
counseling and specifically in improving the 
lor is working. 

Counselor activities and 
the next counseling conference. 
although it may consist of 


counselee with whom the counse 

Planning for the Next Conference. 
lanning for 
veral conferences 
what the counselee appears to need, the 


such as synthes 


stock taking provide help in p 
Counseling usually consists of se 
only one session. On the basis of 


counselor makes some specific plans 
a in conve 


for the next meeting. Пе may prepare а 
nient shorthand on a card or sheet of 


summary of important da 
paper. He may carefully revie 


ilar question that he 
scs to present to the counselee, or some activities to 


to be a good idea for the counselor to have plans 
he would have before him in the 
a reminder of things that the counsclee was 
A few lines might be all that the counselor 
ans for the conference. 

a of a starting point and a 


w data, particularly the synthesis. Ме may also 
have some particu plans to ask, some needed information 
to give, several hypothe 
Suggest. It would appear 
written down on a sheet of paper which 
conference. Пе would also have 
supposed to do for this conference. / 
mind him of pl 
the tentative selectior 
With these points in mind, the counselor 
idea of what may be accomplished 
that the counselee have the 
ction, and content of the 
a permissive way and helps the counsclec 
a scrapping the counselor's 
on since the 


would need to write to re 

Part of the plan would be 
for the conference. 
and has some 
ntial, however. 
arting point, dire 


general approach 
sion 
It is ess 


is ready to begin the 


during the conference. 


opportunity to decide on the 


ion. Thus the counselor begins in 
his mind. This may meat 
thinking has gone 


provide the most useful start- 
as to what should be taken up. It may 
lec should discard a plan that they had made 
had taken several tests and he and the coun- 
ssion. The counselor began 
accident he asked the 
ng. The counselee 

11е had, in fact, 


NI 


bring out what is on 
"plan." Often the most significant 
1c cou nselee 
and leads 


cou nselee 


last session and thus tl himself m 


conference 
be that the counselor and couns¢ 
ounselee 
iss results in the 
as planned: 
as since the 
vocational choice. 


ing point for the 


jointly. For example. a € 
] next se 
almost by 
last meetir 


selor had planned to discu 
results 
had any ide: 
had made a 


the discussion of test 
counselee if he had 
immediately said. that he 


SLING 
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revi iscussed. Several years 
decided on a vocation that had not been previously е Se br 
i standi rk i i cation. The test results 
later he was doing outstanding work in this voc 
never discussed. This is, of course, just one c 


ample, but it emphasizes the 
cen inc inki “tween sessions. 
F whi EC ‘lee has бес ding or thinking between ses 
ir portance of what the counselee has been doi р кп 


Examples of Planning 


The f. i i ith varvi grees of effectivenes: 
The following examples illustrate, with varving degrces of effect 


i i г j TCO seling tech- 
use of techniques to assist the counselee in planning. Other counseling 
niques 


such as those used during the information-getting phase, are a dB 
shown. It would also be helpful to read and evaluate other examples of the 
Planning phase of counseling. Ж 
i In the felloe example, the counselor is attempting to help the e poni 
sec the relationships among various data, to understand what he E 
out of an occupation, and to begin to formulate an occupational d си 
counselor appears to feel that the counselee has not fully thought throug iio 
basic values about work. Notice that the counselor uses tentative interpret: 


tions in manv of his responses and also confronts the counselee with о 
that deal with the relationships among various data. Note, too, that pod 
tentative and partial hy potheses are advanced by both counselee and meee і 
and some predictive statements are made. We also find in this excerpt indic 

tions of counselee thinking between sessions. 


COUNSELOR: 


What would be your ambitions in that sort of work? 
You mean what I plan on doing and every thing? 


Yeah, I mean what would you hope 
worked in it some years? 
COUNSELEE: Well, er 


COUNSELE 


7 be after you'd 
COUNSELOR: to work up to, or be after у 


after I'd done that I guess I'd like to get a bigger school 
or something like that. | haven't thought much about that. 
COUNSELOR: What would be your idea of succes 
achieve in educational work? 
COUN БЕ; Well, tr s helping others. 
on: Could it be helping othe 
doing a good job there 
maybe .. . ? 
Yes, 
. . Even though 
COUNSELEE: . . . Yes, 


As В r av 
COUNSELOR: I wonder if vou would aspire to be in a large school that would ра 
more. . , 


No, 


ч S u could 
The highest success you cot 


d i TM ч vere 
COUNSE TS in a very small situation? Or if you v 


н E m 
‚ would you feel that vou were successful, even thous 


you didn't get in a large school, say? 


COUNSELEE 


I don't think that would matter. 
: How do vou account for the f 
as important, or important at all 
COUNSELEE: Well, er 


, r varly 
COUNSELOR act that the income business is not nearh 
‚ as it was when we talked be 


fore? 
I've changed a lot of ide: 


z " nu. 
as... since ] last saw ус 
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since i it isn’ i 
псе 1 thought about it, and er a . it isn't as important to me now. . I 


mean, I've just changed. 


COUNSELOR: Yo > you've € i 
: rou you mean you've changed your goals and things. . + + 
ouNsELEE: Yeah. . . . Yeah. | 
COUNSELOR: » things thi ei ; ; 
ks... And some things that were important are just not important 
BOW vss i 
COUNS ;: Yeah. ; ә. Thats right. 


g to investigate at college day the kinds of 


соцмекцов: . . < And so you're goi 
colleges that you can go to? 

of techniques in this excerpt. Did he actually 

clarify his occupational goals? Do the questions appear to 

counselee is saying? Note too the use of simple 

stions. Would the counselor's. ques- 

to help the counselee make 


Evaluate the counselor's use 


help the counselee 


be in keeping with what the 
ion along with que 


acceptance and reflect 
ar to be an effort 


tion about future satisfaction appe 
a predictive statement? 

In the next excerpt, the counselor 
and uses 
concept of the way 
15 that she is not utilizi 


relationships 
‚ At this stage the counselee is prob- 


reflects what the counselee is saying but 
interpretation in an attempt to help the 
she thinks people make an 
ng important data, such as 


goes beyond this technique 
counselee understand her 
Ie fee 
and does not see 
ga choice 
statements about the kind of pe 
able outcomes of the plans. 


occupational choic 
interests and hobbies 
should serve as a basis for makin 
ably not ready to formulate or consider 


she is, what directions she may take, or the prob 
now you could use these interests in a 


among various data that 


COUN r thought about 1 


SELOR: Ilave you eve 
lifework or an occupation? 
| don't know. I alway about picking out а career and 


more than actus 


just thought 
lly basing it on feelings or interest. 

thought maybe you'd have a sort of a sudden 
* and then it'd all be settled? 

n any farther with it than 1 have 


COUNSEL 


working toward it, 
couxsELon: You'd thought 


glimpse of the "occupatior 
Б why I've 


n for me, 
COUNSELEE: | expect that’ never gotte 
that there is just one. 5 occupation 


Claughs). 
ht one? Or that you could probably do 


counseton: You fee 
for you, and it's up to у 
a number of different iu 
couxsrLkg: | think it's а! 
away find one that you'd want to do. 
ou might like a cert 
hat you wanted. - - 
. . and start working right on it. 
feel like there is for them oie special thing. If they 


body to tell them. 
use of interpret 


s interpretation 


1 that a person 


ou to find that rg 
ta matter of selecting 


1 don't think you could ever 
~ You might get into one and you 
ain thing just a little bit better and 
1 don't think that you can 


hings— it’s jus 
matter of selecting. right 


might realize that you 
vou might dev clop it into 
just pick onc out of the sky. - 
Sometimes people 
some! 


LOR: 
can't find that. they want 

What do you think of the counselors ation in this excerpt: 
1 into hi than may be drawn 


Would vou say that he put more 
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н ? аг б ге: for the 
from the counselee’s remarks? Does the counselee appear to be ready for 
interpretations? | Tt 

i i . ^ > plan 
Referral has been mentioned as a technique that may be used in the pl 
ning and decision-making stage of counseling. It 


may come quite carly in 
counseling, however, or just as soon as the 


counselor feels that the help of 1 
specialist is needed. In the following excerpt the counselor is making an effort 
to refer a counselee for specialized help on 
appeared that the counselec is having difficulty L 
in school because of emotional problems of more complexity and severity than 
those with which the counselor has the training and skill to deal. Up to this 
point the counselor and counselee have be 
interfere with doing satisfactory. work. 


an emotional problem. It has 


in making а good adjustment 


у à : s 
en discussing how various symptom 


J H ^ “| some 
COUNSELOR: Now maybe some of these things © ©. maybe you could get s 


3 ] d ? i 5 at 
help, uh . . . to well, oet some of these things settled—these things th 
are bothering you. 

COUNSELEE: They bother me 


- T could do better Cteusely). n 

COUNSELOR: You'd be able to scc thines - apply yourself... if you didn't 
have these feelings. 

COUNSELEE: If I could just get that settled. 
{other students] and 1 know how 
Ill do something 


| found out how I compare with oe 
much I can do. |. . But sometimes 1 thin 


o Гуе thought about it 
couxsELon: Do something like 
COUNSE 


end it. 
COUNSELOR: You fe 
: Yeah, 


COUNSELOR: 


something rash. . . + 


: Yeah, do that... , Igetso . . . I feel like I could 


. . well, just 

el that it's pretty bad, and you'd do most anything |... 10. ++ 
©. but I don't know any answer. 

©. And if someone 


COUNSEL 


n ` ` ou 
if we could find someone to help у 


E ‘ll, feel 
oo help you work these things out could help vou to . . . well, f 
better, how would vou feel about that? 
E: Someone? . , , Who? .. . Ul... 


COUNSELOR: Well, I know 
sorts of things that 
COUNSELEE: Uhmmn 


COUNSELOR: 


ith just the 
there are several people who help with just 
are bothering you. lcan give 2. , help you find one. 


л. I don't know. 


+. One person in particul 
Do vou mean 


ar... I thought of... 
COUNSELEE: 


UE — ink 
, a psychiatrist! Is that, © what vou mean? You thi 
I'm. << Tim aif Claughs) need that? ; 

COUNSELOR: No, I don't mean that. o But you have these difficultic 


++ Just like when vou have 
cian to fix it. Well, now, 
COUNSEI 


a broken arm, vou w; 


wale 
ant a special person, a phy 
problems are sort of like 


that. They 

: " ne 
nothing wrong with me that way (laughs). E 
Р d А illy ques 
++ I went to see this man. He asked me some silly 4 


EE: I'm not crazy 
told me that once. : 
tions. 
COUNSELOR: Well, . , 
something like 
COUNSEL 


it's a case of wh 
if vou don't fee 
(Long pause 


) 
8 B е о de 
at vou want. If you don't want t 


| the песа, ег... it won't help. 
while counselee toys with a pencil.) 


this 


> Well... 
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an help you get to this person, . - - if you'd 

Maybe you could get some of the things 
t back to the matter of these courses 


stor: Well, it's up to you. Г 
like to just go and talk a little. 
settled in your thinking. then we could ge 


COUNS 


and what to take. 


Б : T don't know. - You think . . . you think ++ . this would help? 
SELOR: lt may. . - - It's helped others with the same sort of questions you 
have. It’s just sort of a special help people need sometimes . . . just like ~ 
COUNS 2. Well, it can't һи... much. . . . I suppose . - . Tecan stop il 
Dwant, ... D don't think I need thata s + It sounds 
COUNSELOR: . . . Sounds sort of like vou're you're bad off . . . ? But it 


ү fellow who knows about these things 


doesn't mean that. . -+ Well, here 

and «5 
People think about you, “I le's going for tha 
will think that. . - - and yet here 


COUN 


something 


counseton: You feel that people 
that you might get a lot from. You have to decide weigh these things. . - - 
COUNSE 1 dont . . . | might try that. If you think it'd help. . - - Would 1 
see you then . + + 1 mean, at the same time? 


mi the matter of the counselee getting relief from 
aking it impossible to proceed with vocational 
right out and tell the counselee 
it this sort of assistance is 
pful to the counselee. The counselee 
subtedly feels that he needs 
ance, for example, denying 
on the desk. This brief 
The closer the counselor 


he counselor is introducir 


an emotional problem that is m 
He does not come 


and educational planning. 
it suggests thi 


that he needs the help of a t 
available and that it would see 
is somewhat appalled at the idea 
this sort of help. He shows various sorts of resis 
that he needs therapy. laughing, or toving with obje 
v the complete referral, however. 
a it, the more resistance and ambivalence the counsclec 
Е the counselor named the therapist that the 
about his work, and made the first 
therapist whether or 
rly during therapy 


herapist bu 
m to be hel 
although he undc 


excerpt does not show t 
came to actually makin 
showed. Eventually, however, 
f told something 
be worked out with the 
lor regule 


counselee would see, 
appointment. Then it had to 
would continue 
n concluded. 
The cou nselor has bee 
adv for the planning session with the 
ive and Mr. Doyle has just mentally 
cep in mind 


not the counselee to see the counse 


or wait until it had bee 
John Doe's Planning Interview. 

and has them and his other material re: 
counsclee. It is about time for John to arr 

on. As you read over the typescript k 
counsclec and what techniques the coun- 
lan. Evaluate what the 
Would vou have donc 


n going over his notes 


reviewed his plan for the sess 
about the 
helping the 
is his use 


what vou already know 


ы. Л Ё J 4 lee to p 
selor has available for counsclee 10 | 


counselor says. | low effective of techniques? 
the same thing? 

Hello, John. Come in and have a scat. You're here right on the dot. 
t started. Er 


t going on this. 


MR, DOYLE: 
Joux: Yeah. I'm anxious to £C 
ally want to gc 


MR. DOYLE: You rea 
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ing in li i |f ime. What 1 mean is 
oux: T sure do. I don't mind coming in like I did the first time. Wh imbres 
E Ü it | well I didn't know what to expect. You know, | walked uy 
PES cou; i > nerve x Jn. 
down the hall a couple of times before I got up the nerve to come 
Mr. DOYLE: You feel a lot better about it now. VS 
Jonn: Yeah. I was worried about these tests, too. But they don ; pane а dp 
di i ink sı А as almost like a ! 
І don't know when I had to think so much, though. It м уе 
of school in a couple of hours. . . . 1 don't guess I did so good. : aad i же 
i i ictures ‘t see how you ci 
trouble with that one with those little pictures. ©. . 1 don't sec h \ 
turn those things around. What was that one for? 


‘ : Г RE that vou 
MR. DOYLE: Let's see. You mean the one with the pictures of drawings \ 
had to mentally fold up into different shape ОО, 
youn: Yeah, that one. It sure was tough. I think I did worst on that. ien 
г : à à 3e ve quus ! 
kinds of jobs that's for 1 don't want any part of. ‘That would drive у 


lor? Y i i isualizi б something like 
- . Маг is it for? You said something about visualizing or son 
that. 


MR. DOYL 


M ey rte 
T Р » well vou сап visualize he 
: Yes, that one is supposed to get at how well vou n КО 
i i k y parts fi sther—how we x 
things work—how machines work, or how parts fit together n м 
manipulate these things in your mind. You need that kind of abi Tik 515 
i iy $ H n EA a rk like eng 
well, work with machines, mechanical work, or in some technical wor 
neering. ет 
à * ý { T rk uess 
Јонм: ] could have told that! I'm not interested in mechanical work. I g À 


1 
. А А 4 seit ‘t like that. 1 tole 
have to be able to do that in something like carpentry? [| don't like t 

you about that already. 


MR. DOYLE 


You're not surprised that you had some trouble with that? Well, the 

truth is, you came out about like you felt. Y 
one of your best arcas. 

Jonn: Well, I don't mind that. If it w 
luck. What about the others? What 
on what to take in college, 
article about medicine, 
to be a good student 


2 's not 
You dropped down on that. It’s 


as something I wanted to do I'd be out P 
about college? Т know 1 won't get an A ied 
but how do I look for college? You know I read үт | 
about studying to be a doctor, and it said that you hac 


and high up in your class 
tion is pretty tough too. 


MR. DOYLE: What do vou think 
does it look to you? 
JOHN: 


4 "rho »eti- 
-Tops in ability too. The com] 


LE: about how you measure up for that. John? 118 

"That's hard to say. І mean 
since I found out about the 
that you take, chemistry, 
In fact I don't think I'd li 
what you'd have to study. 
Пе makes a lot of топе 

MR. DOYLE: Uh huh. 

Jonn: But I've been thinking about it 
do it. I never really thought 

MR. DOYLE: From what vou kr 
like to be , 


Jom 


But 


ects 


-if I really was determined to do it. { 
time it takes... . Then I read about the sub) 
biology, and some like that, it doesn't sound so DU 
ke the training at all. T never thought of it that way 


А A Че * stor has- 
| guess 1 just thought of the position the doct 
v too! 


j^ 
А ошап 
а lot. I would say right now that 1 cot aa 
. А E tic 
about it seriously. I c : 


lon't mind giving ug th dv 
now about it, vou don't think that vou'd particula! ` 
a doctor, considering the preparation, the time, and so on? an 
That's right. Why doesn't somebody tell you about this stuff... | me 


: E Е Ара eT read 
this stuff about jobs? I could have told carlier that 1 wouldn't like that if I 
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and have my sister read it. lt 


some of thos i 
б E 
things. I ought to take it home 


would enlighten her! 


MR. DOY ү 
s LB: idn’ 
You didn't have much factu about what the work 


al information 


Ree kien was before now. 
HN: Yeo ats r 
ih. theits ТӨП. 1 read those others too. ‚ Well, I don't know 


an | may have some idea about what not to do, but what 


| m still confused. 1 me: 
M want to know is what to do! 
MR. DOYLE: n. ; " SOWAS E 
e: What did you think about them: Did any of those jobs interest you? 


s I said. 1 didn't mean those 
resting. We can spe 


› what you should do, but I 


as suggestions as tc 
looking over 


thoucl qu. А 
ght they might be inte nd some more time 


the infi gel 
he information in the files. 
acm Yee... EE 
KT ^ ist р а 

{ iain how it'd be for a job. 
ric vum i à 

d. But it said that sometime 


со! 1 H D 

mmissions. 1 don't know whetl 
How do 1 know Ic 
in selling ads? 


1 liked that. But T don't 
to do it, what little I've 
to depend on 


. . That one about selling. 
id that I like 


is low, and you have 
earn a living that 


S SO. 


I've already 
s the рау 
oe ene her I'd like to do that igs 
a. Al B can starve. an sell anything? 
DOYLE: What about v Docs that seem like the 
Ps of thing you'd like to do? 
N: Yeah, that's interesting. I sort of like that. 1 guess you could call that sel 
rie AAA. about those tests? Did they tell anything ibout that? | ; 
€: Well, this might be These are the results of the interest 
test... . not what you can do neces re you have special ability, but 
ivities vou seem remember marking that one? 
t ike a choice Sometimes | couldn't 
] didn't like What does that tell 


our experience 
ling. 


of some help. 
arily, Or whe 


to prefer. You 
of three thing 
anv of them. 


just the kinds of ac 
JOHN Vets Where you had to m: 
decide—I liked all of the things, ОГ 
about selling? 
a little help. + * 
This line in iu 
as most р 


hat are near this middle 


the areas at the top, and 


he middle indicates about an 
cople have. You don't feel 
line. These that 
this dotted line are high. Persuasive— 
others of something, well, like 
Then over here. clerical, that’s 


about me? Does it tell 
Mn. poyre: It might give 
down here are the ratin 
amount of intere 


. These are 


gs you made. 
st—about the 
about these t 
abov e 
convincing 
tty high. 


ave same 


Suh one way or the other 
are up here are above average, 
gree with you. 
them—that's 


оон 

getting people to a 

selli Ў 

cling something to pre 
robably don't like 


re are low, I guess. Ip 
I remember 


liter that's easy to 500. 
‘This is about what Га expect. + + * 
high. Music? 

ink that is up there? 
e radio 


fairly high... + 
JOUN: 4 я 
им: Uh huh, у „+ Then thes 
c mechanical, 


e down the 


scientific, 


Wiese. [ege 
marking those quest 
What's this—music? 
MR. povre: What about that? 
Jonn: Music? 1 don't know: ^ 
music I like. I don't think I'd like to beam 
linoleum! 
"That's probably it. Liking te. liste s 
.. Well, that's a pretty good pict 
How does that fit in 
the other high one- 


ions "no 


. That's all the 


isten to th 
ausician. 1 can't even play on the 


n to music sometimes shows ир. 
ure. It’s what I thought. 
> 1 mean l have persua- 
What does this mean— 


MR. DOYL 
€ uH < 
Jonn: ] guess it could. 


3 А 
But let's sec, how about t 
v high. and cl 


his clerical? 
sive here prett erical 15 
that I like typing? 
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MR. DOYLE: It could be that. but it includes the kinds of activities that you do in 

| a business office or some similar type of place. It could be keeping records, 0. 
ning office machines, making up reports, checking accounts—activities that are 
somewhat routine. 

: That kind . . . that might come from checking inventories in the store, or 
the accounts 1 keep on the ads. I have to keep account of the funds, and the 
printing costs. I checked things like that on the test. " 

MR. DOYLE: Those are somewhat clerical. How do vou feel about work like that? 

Jonn: It's part of the main job. I don't do that kind of work all the time. Checking 
inventories or taking them is only part of clerking. 1 don't know whether I'd 
like to do something like that all of the time, though. I do like it; I get sort of a 
kick out of getting records and havin 
as part of another job. 

MR. DOYLE: What does this tell you? 

Joi 


JOHD 


g them check out right. It would be all right 


What can vou get from this about yourself? 
It looks like I should do clerical and persuasive work. 
MR. DOYLE: What does this mean to you? The 


test doesn't tell vou what you shoulc 
do. Your own opinion is the most importan 


between these things on the test, the 
that you do best? 
Јонм: ‘That persua 


3 e “ction 
t thing. Do vou see any connector 


" ч : ` : 2 NC 
kinds of things vou enjoy doing and thos 


sive does. I think I would like work of that kind. I like to wor 
around other people. I like to get the 


but get them to work along with me. It doesn't seem like work though. I believe 
I could do that all day and not be tired. 
MR. DOYLE: How good do у 
Јонм: Rate myself? Oh, | 
I can convince othe 
could hold my own 
MR. DOYLE: Uh huh. 
JOHN 


m to do things—not argue them into it~ 


И = svourselle 
ou think you are at that? How would vou rate yoursel | 

. - " ? Е z 1 
don't know. I might sound like | was bragging. I га i 
Ts pretty well. On a job where that was necessary, | thin 


But what's the connection 
see it, 

MR. DOYLE: Did you find 
interests together? 

Jonn: Well, I don't know. In the one about saleswork it said something abou! 
having to make reports and keep accounts. You'd have to do that. ‘Then office 


work—some kinds of office work—might lead to selling a product that the com 
pany made. I guess there is some connection. ї т 
the other pretty well. In 
You'd have a regul 


i ` e ont 
between doing office work and that? 1 d 


3 А ? it these 
anything in the pamphlets that would help you fit ul 


I can see where one would go 
a way, having a job in an office might be pretty 
ar income and know how much you'd make. But from what 
I read I don't think you get so much—at least not to start with, But the thing 
want to do is use my best ability, 1 want to do the thing that I could do best- 


MR. DOYLE: Where do you think you can perform best? Where would vou be mak 
ing the most use of your abilities? | 
Joun: Oh, I might . | 
with people. Suppose 
better or conduct a 
better, 


good. 


well, 1 would say that I might be at my best in wr 
you asked whether | could make something, like a she 4 
meeting better, je 
Then on that interest te 
already know, but they 


l would say | could conduct the mee m 
" : d NS 
МОН was the same. Those things tell you what) 
make vou realize it better. 


zi 
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OBJE 


MR. DOYLE: Consideri i 
sos к о you like to do and those you can do best might 
Ж л a the inds of jobs to think about. i 
don't know much about what I can do best. What else did thos 
IQ? I've heard that tests find that. How далбай I? ol 
one was specifically designed to get at your legining 
ore or number that ‘means difer 
better than average. You should 
xample, you might be 


tests say? What is my 
N , А ч : 
ko E: Of the other tes 
ability. S i 
dility. Sometimes it's called 1Q, but thi 


ent things for diff 
t things for different tests. But you did a little 
as the next fellow. For e 


isa 


be able 

c able to learn about as well 
ictory work in high school. 

some don't think I can, er . . . that's 


‘pected to do sat 
JOUN: ls 
N: I should tell my teachers that. 1. 
not bad, is it? i 
MR. DOYLE: N , 
роу: No, you're about the sé 


JOUN: : Ў 
N: l never thought that 1 was 


. l guess 1 could do better i 
People can be that way, 


ime as most other fellows. 

"brain" or anything like that. But I can usually 
n high school. Maybe I have better 
can’t they? You 


catch on to thing 
learning ability for history than math. 
P "am things casier than others? | 
al aa nterest may have a lot to do with it. 
about it, usually applies to all of the regular schoo! 


uo gd history casier than math? 

: Well, I can study history casi 
a of what it is 
[ it. I guess part of r 


Learning ability, as we're talking 
] subjects. Why do you think 


You can read it over once 
But math—you can read it 
is that I put it off 


r, for one thing. 
all about. 
my trouble 


and have a pretty good id 
PAGE and not get a thing out О 
ни and then sometimes I 
i LE: Well, now weve tà 
drought out some pretty importa 
JOuN: Ye; 4 
MR. DOYLE: 


don't get to it. 
Iked about some 
nt things about yourself. MESS 


different things, and you've 


better now? 


е your situation any 


Do you se 
ng plans? 


he way to maki 
Jo. I have another y 


about going 


What does it mean to you? 
long t 
anning to ¢ 


ar in school, so 
to college. You 


Ix u ¥ . 
е › you feel that you ve moved a 
IN: T see 5 
: see that I still have some pl 


I have some time to think about it. I still wonder 
know my mother is pretty strong for that. - 1 guess І want to myself, in a 
way. But I don't know what I'd take, and I can't see too much point in it. 
n up the idea entirely? ne 
as soon as I finish school 


М 

ОДО d You haven't give 
: No. 1 can’t decide betwee 

You sce, if 

he other ha 

do something 


to work full time 
] could find something 
nd, I'd like to have some 
that I had а speci 
ething? 


1 liked, I would 
special training. 


al skill. 


ing 
n going 


ür og; 

going away to school. 

sta i id 

r is in next summer. On t 
d still like to feel that I could 


M ‘ Pile Une 
R. bovLE: You'd like to get Some special training in some” iol 
Jonn: Yeah ; kI ‘ould like to Jook into this selling some тоге. I might 
queas He But ifl had some training that would 


ld get some 


test. | cou 
a job work- 


like that n$ 
..lgotan idea from t 
s of office work, and then ] cou 
n I get the chance. ] could ge 
ome information about the 


hat interest 
ld probably get 
kind of sales job. 
night 


ie an to get a job 
fiif ее . 
p DRE the line 
8 in a place, and whe 
<- What ] want now 


$0 to, 
MR, 


t some 


kinds of schools I Y 


is som 
i after we finish up here, 
TES Right aft p 


ng about schools. 


ith that. 


Ip you v ; 
‹ ] get somethi 


files anc 


boy 7% x 
Sn YLE: I think I can he 
can take a look at the 
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jonn: [hat's what I want now. Maybe you can help me find AD 

' about some kinds of work, too. I'd like to sort of look over the field before I do 
any definite deciding. There may be others I don't know about. . . . Do you 
think that's a good idea? 

MR. DOYLE: А very good one. I'll be gl 


ad to help vou find whatever kind of infor- 
mation you like. 


à ; hs A © ous Your есеге 
©. You think this information is helping you? You're y 
ting something out of it? 


5 i В е full of 
Jo: It’s а lot of help. It never occurred to me to look at it before. A file full 


papers doesn't look very interesting. You ought to tell more people about It Р 
MR. DOYLE: We're trying to do that. Maybe you can give ita little publicity, seeing 

that it’s been of use to vou. Я 
Jon: You bet I will. | know of several fellows right now who could use it. . ae 

But let's see, I had something else. - Oh, yes. What I'm wondering — А 
this course I'm taking in school. I'm having trouble with it, but maybe ГЇЇ be Dos 
to get by. But what I'd like to do is take something more in line with what we've 
been talking about. Something connected more 
I need these courses in case 


with business. The question is do 

| go on to school, and what else can 1 take? 

MR. роуге: We can check the school requireme 
catalogue. Then there are some othe 
consider. You mentioned the 
would be helpful. 

Jonn: That’s one that I was thinking 
I find out a little more about the 
I see what to do. Could 1 talk t 
done some more readin 

MR. DOYLE: Certainly, 


» school 

nts when we look at the sch 

Р 4 ant to 

т courses in school that vou might wan ht 
B г d З gh 

economics course last time as one you thoug 


at after 
about. Maybe we can talk about that ү : 
3 A hen ap. Bu 
sé. schools. a s T-don't have any plan ro 
ae шөт DN 
9 you some more about these thir gs after 


g 
ГИ be glad to оо ove 
made some definite progress? 


Jonn: | sure do. It’s not such a confusing busines 
beginning to see | 
to do. 


Я я r at vou've 
r them with you. You feel that yon 


А ү ki "m 
as it looks like at first. ! 


А n : ma ‘re going 
now you go about this business of deciding what you're g 


MR. DOYI 


Well, if you'd like to, we 
of the information we 
JOHN: OK, and I w: 


А T ¿ at some 
an go in the library and take a look at son 
have been talkine about. 


ant to thank you for all the help vou have given me. 
Note that the counselee is given the 
à topic of concern to him, | le see 
Remember that he 


d ; оп 
opportunity to start the session off < 

ms to be primarily interested in test result 
thought of counse 


the fact that he was given a battery 


this concept of counseling 


s ^d " МЫ SO, 
ling as mostly taking some tests. se 
of tests at one time may have reinforce’ 
although the 


with other data, 
last counseling session with the 


will undoubtedly 
He will return | 
ask the help of 


counselor tried to place test results in 
This mecting will probably not be the 
counselee, 
require help in rel 
ater, perhaps, tot 
à counsclor in сү; 


their proper perspective 


He needs more information and 
ating it to what he 


knows about himself. 
alk over pl 


ans. At a still later date he may 


aluating the results of his decision. 
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OBJECTIV 2 > 
IVE 
MES: О IHE PLANNING PHASE 


Њи SUMMARY 
the planni 
J anning ph 
1 ase Ў Ji 
Siete ae AM he | c | кш the counselor uses а variety of specifi 1 
as many of those previ iia. th i edt: 
se prev iously employed i inf 
\ in the information-getti 
ved ation-getting 
ation, to help him Jearn and 


phase te 
S ) provide 

provide the counselee with needed inform 
aluating and formulating 


accept 0 ^ 

PE a SRO КА all sorts of data: to aid him in ev 

б s about himself; to enable him to foresee probable outcomes of plans: 
a plan into effect, and ovalutte its Tur 

kes stock of progress and makes 


ist him Е 
to choose among plans, put 


bili 
ity. Duri 
y. Durin З ; 
ng the planning phase the counselor 
kept flexible and may be changed, 


plans f 
s for the ne " 
ле next session. Counselor plans are 


modifi 
ied, or 
Е eve — A 
en discarded depending upon counselee needs: 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 


planning phase of counseling as à 


of such a description? 
ion with the 


1. Does i 
с: “we Ti 
appear reasonable to describe the 


Systemati 
), natic ar 
and order rocess? W i 
rderly process: What is the value 
1 plan for 


an upcoming se 


2. WI 
hv 
ин should the counselor have 2 
ss Cor lack of it) in the 


3« Whati 
z dat is me: 
neant by the counselor taking stock of progr 


cou 3 
Inscling process? 
NET g process: 

: How c " 
emphasis c в you judge when the counsele 
А sis on planni йү 
ing planning change the counselor-counselee 


e is ready to begin planning? Does 
relationship or the counsel- 


atmosphe 
5. WI 
m лу shoulc s : t 
Cie counselee i l the counselor have g for the spe- 
6. Wh: ce in mind? How is this 89 
hat are à 1 $ У 
ire the dangers of the counselor having а 


il of counselin 


the ultimate 90 
1 formulated? 


pl 


sion? 


an fora counseling s 


THINGS TO DO 
You may use the counselee 


d. the counselee should be 
a discipline probl 


with a counsclec. 


As already suggeste 
ifficulties. is not 


LG 
onduct ¢ "AV 
duct a planning interv iew 


Witl 
| wh 

om you have been working. 
blems or d 


with vou- 


em, anc 


someone 
is брег н ие has no serious pro 
Ш ЫБ, and willing to work 

Uying t i = record the session and play it 
8 to do? Was this what the counselee needed? 

chapters: What thin 

rently? 1 low would vou d 

script material in the ref 

y 50. 


What were you 
of the tech- 
1 did well? 


back for ev aluation. 
Evaluate in terms 
gs do you think vou 


niqu 
les discus i 
scussed in the previous 
o them? 


VI 
at thi 
ed hings would you do diffe 
2. Re; Я : 
id over and evaluate type 


be he 

helpful, but Ref. [39] will be 
session with 
vith more 
should a 


\ of them will 


ferences. 

This will give you the 
an actual counseling 
Be sure to set 
Jan what 


particular! 
another 
freedom tha 
ctually play I 
s bec 


person. 
in in 
his role. 
n obtained. р 
and evaluate it. 
{inal session. take stock 


hat the counseling goal 


е а planning 
y to try out techniques V 
counselee 
State 
Record th 
poin 


ition hi 


Sessi 

sson, E i 
Emphasize that the 

discus 


up tl 
ле ati 
situation realistically. 


you 

d oro "d " m 
Propose to do in the session. 
sele 


what informi 


e session. 
t before the 


ct SC mc 
Decide W 


CHAPTER 14 


Evaluation and Research 


N THIS FINAL chapter, evaluation of counseling is con- 

I sidered primarily from the point of view of what the 

practicing counselor on the job c 
may use to improve his counse 
should enable him to do 


an do and the techniques and procedures he 
ling. Evaluation and research by the counselor 
a better job of counscling and help him to appreciate 
the importance of checking up on himself as well as making use of the research 
of others. The complex research study which involves 
time, money, and planning, 
is of crucial import 
bevond the 


a rather large amount of 
and which may often be 
ance in the progre 
scope of this chapter. 

The point of this chapter 
approach in his day-to-d 
less of how 


a Cooperative enterprise, 
ss of counseling as a profession. but is 


is this: the counsclor should use a research 


ay work. He can put this 


approach into effect regard- 
much or how little time 


and facilities he has available. 
Action Research by Counselors 


The concept of action rescarch described in Corey [ 
type of on-the-job research 


he and evaluation sugoe: 
out by practitioners, in this case сойле 


ational problems and 
improve educational practices. Thus the researcher is personally involved. in 
the problems that he is studying and he is the one to put the results of the 
research into effect. The data for research come, to a | 
typical day-to-day activities of the 


Counselor Cresc, 
counseling procedures and try something new, 


arry on a study with othe 
Ip him do a better job. 


51] is the basis for the 
sted here. Research is carried 
lors, to solve едик 


arge extent, from the 
archer), 11е may vary his 

or he may do some rather exten- 
sive planning and c 9 
the purpose is to he 
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rs as a joint project. In any case, 


EVALUATION AND RESEARCH site 


| scientist is thoroughly 
рр: d 1-14]. The con- 
sted by this reference 


i The dual role of the counselor as practitioner anc 
developed in Pepinsky and Pepinsky [168. particularly 
SRA SES eo haat ami desea hn an’ 

and by Cores {51}. 


аса С 


The Counselor's Role in Formal Research Studies 


» counselor refrain from taking 


It is not suggested here that the practici 
sified as formal research studies. He should do this to 


part in what may be cl 
the degree p sible. There will be opportunities in the school for him to encour 
gram or to work with others in his city or county, or perhaps 
gional studies, which are broader in scope, are made 
an important role in such research pro- 


age a research pro 


on a state-wide basis. Re 
also. The school counselor can play 


grams [196]. 


The Counselor's Use of Research of Others 

"The counselor needs to make use of the research of others to improve his 
work. This is a rather large order because the 
d in rather complex form. 
to understand and evaluate criti- 
There is, unfortunately, no short 


literature is extensive and the 


results are often presente Го make the most effective 


use of research the counselor needs to be able 
cally what was done and what the results are. 
is. Lle may find that summaries of research such as 
those included in the Annual Review of Psychology [9] and the Review of Edu- 
cational Research [174] will be helpful, although he will need some counsel- 
the most from these publications. The 


cut to being able to do th 


ing and research background to derive 
Personnel and Guidance Journal [172] presents useful studies and is relatively 
casy to understand. The ‘Journal of Counseling Psychology [115] is probably 
the most valuable single source of research studies on counseling, but the 
Counselor will need а fairly good understanding of research and counseling 


to understand and make use of the results. 


e Job 


Counseling Research and Evaluation on th 


» study and evaluate his own work? He does 


№ 
W hy does the counselor want t 
actually he 


it to find out if what he is doing is Iping the counselecs. He also 
Wants to discover which specific things he is doing are helpful and which are 


- 7 
i i + not helpful. When he collects 
Mot, and under what conditions th 1 


ev are or are | 
should be better able to improve his help to 


evide А d 
Vidence about these points, he 
SOunsclees, 


Wh 


ask about his counseling to serve as 


and Pepinsky raise the following 


at questions does the counselor 


guides ; г 5 
x ides in the collection of. data? Pepinsky esed [168 ». a3 
luestions about which the counselor should be concerned S.p 2 
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1. What is the client like? 

2. How did the client get that way? rae 
3. What is the counselor doing during counseling? 
4. What is the client doing during counseling? 


5. How do the counselor and client interact during counseling? 
55 


à ЖЕ КООШ, 
ssumi f "se sti ave been answered, the authors then say 
Assuming that these questions have been i 
that the following two questions need to be asked [168, p. 277]: 


6. How has the client changed? . ve 
7. What is the relationship between (a) the client's behavior subsequei 


i » i i "cC selor i lie: ring and 
counseling and (b) the previous behavior of the counselor and client du g 
prior to counseling? 


A © evaluate and 
What do these questions suggest for the counselor to do to evalu pe on 
improve his counseling? It would appear that they indicate, among others. 
the following two kinds of activities: | 
1. The counselor should check on how effective he is at understanding th 
counsclee. А 
2. The counselor should check оп how effective 
helping the counselee achieve suitable goals. 
A word needs to be said about go 


i seli is in 
his actual counseling is i 


als. They are not the subject of investig 
tion in the evaluation of counseling; they 


counselor judgments about what is 
good for the counselee, however, 
counseling proc 


are to some extent based upon 
good for the counselee [170]. What is 
is not discovered through research on the 
idt is drawn from other 
individual in his culture [170]. 

Now that the gene 
to evaluate and impro 
What does the 


sources such as the study of the 


ral types of actis ity in which the 
ve his counseling have been 
counselor do to c 
does the practicing counse 

Checking Inferences ab 
with a counselee, 


counselor may engage 


iven, the next question is. 
arry out these activities? What, specifically. 
lor on the job do in his d 
out the Соџпѕе[ее. 

collects data from which he n 
about the counsclee. Since these infere 
he does to help the counselee, the 
them to be as good 


ay-to-day work? 
Counselor Smith, as he works 
nakes inferences and hypotheses 
Nees provide, in part, the basis of what 
Y should be accurate. 
as possible. He 
his effectiveness in 
he feels that perhaps he is not doing as well 
Counselor Smith writes down his 
counsclee and puts them 


Counselor Smith wants 


asks himself "I loy good are they?” Ме 


decides to study actually unde 


rstanding the counselee: 

as he would like. 

inferences and hypotheses about the 

hag е for a later check. He may Write, for example. 

“The counselee has ability to do average wor i 

and because p ев 

does.” The statement may be 

the most significant aspects 
The counselor the 


performing poorly 
because he has no goal arents care little 
longer than this, 
as he sees them. 


n checks his infe 


about how well he 
but it needs to contain only 


Fences or statements about what the 
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counselee is li 
ce is like ; Те ; 
шы like against additional data that are obtained later. For example, 
> tor or ] А 
or against the above hypotheses may be obtained by talking to 


the co 
unsclee's pare ed > 
s parents and by giving the counselee an academic aptitude test. 


we never final but 


oe 
are тш and hy potheses about the counselee 
pointed out carli 050 and modification as new data are obtained, as was 
Been arlier in. the discussion of. the counseling, process: All that has 

ly as is possible 


added lege 5 : : 
unde here is a technique to study them as objective 


t the conditi : A 

determin nditions of day-to-day work. In this way the counselor is able to 
d À \ 

тау have 

clusions: 

Deen t 


rstanding the counselee. He 


just how good a job he is doing in unde 
anted con- 


n he mav have jumped to unw' 
ation that should have 


Missed Important clue: 
; he may have overlooked an area of inform 
арреа. 
his is 
problems, ni. чу that the research approach ma 
Worker attem VES modification. of the action. researc 
pts to improve his day-to-day practices. 


Checki 
ckin " Ө 
Activity g the Effectiveness of Counseling. Ihe se 


v be used with day-to-day 
h approach in which the 


) lage ae cond type of day-to-day 
“eeping with tl ч the counselor may engage to evaluate his work is more in 
trates the re usual type of counseling research. Counselor Smith illus- 
T Am Lactually helping counsclees?" 

Smith, or any other 
v are as follows [76]: 


nec ri i Hi 
ced for it when he asks himself. 


пеге ar 
3 are sever. ne А 
Counselor several different methods that Counselor 
AE eta f Ў / 
зау use to find answers to this question. The 


L He n х 
о be о against а standard 
Б 


Ч у check what he is doing of what is considered 

Spr od counseling 

2, S 

Y e mi y : $ 

result of лау Follow up counselees to determine what they are doing as а 

OF counsclin Е 

г 3 len 

Ceeived, 
4. 

decisi 


u 
БЯ 


зау find out what former the help they have 
| ) 


counselees think of 


H 

Cn 1 ans n + 

OR пау have experts evaluate the suitability ol the counselee’s plans, 
S, Е 

5. He 


Әсс : 
X Upatio 


adjustments, and the like. 
mi v 2 f 
y evaluate the effects of spe 
Nal infor + > i i 
сц ar w М information in a certain way or inte 
ау ў 
6 ў: 
TO le m 
Status 


cific techniques. such as providing 


rpreting test results in a par 
f counselees before counseling with their 


ay compare the status o 
school marks, 


after e ? à Р 
Counseling. Status may involve 


Soci 
ial adq; 

adjus i 

7. H Justment, and the like. 
Г em 
sro 

UP who 


occupational plans, 


als who received counseling with a 
fect of help given. 
rry out these types 


ау compare a group of individu 
4 did not receive counseling, to determine the ¢ 


gre; 
, Cat m y ; 
of ха], many methods and techniques may be used to ca 
Procedy ation, But obviously adaptations need to be made in typical research 
Ire: г E M. 4 
es so that the counselor may evaluate his dav-to-day work without 


irch study. 
bout the effectiveness 
He makes 


set; 

ir 

8 Up an ck : 
elaborate and time-consu 


et 

x CU терр a 

of Mis hel eturn to Counselor Smith anc 
р. He is deciding upon а simple evalu 


ming rese: 
| his question a 
ation procedure. 
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decisions about what he will do to help cach particular counselee with "d 
he works. Suppose that he made a bricf note describing what hh ane " а 
why he plans to do it, and what he expects his plan to help the PEU idi: 
Then he checks his expectations against what the counselee does in 3 
counseling or after counseling has been completed. Would not this help him 
to evaluate and improve his work? | А 

An illustration may point out how this procedure could be helpf ul. Coun- 
selor Smith is working with a counselee who has asked for help in planning 
what to take in college. The counscelec may be described as a person with low 
academic interests and ability but with white-collar aspirations. [lis parents 
have saved all their lives so that he can be a “professional man” rather than 
do the same sort of semiskilled mill work that they do. The counselee would 
feel that he had let his parents down if he decided upon other than college 
work; a lower-level occupational choice would cause unpleasant guilt feelings. 

The counselor decides that he will explain to the 
between ambitions and abilities. е makes 
that it will cause the counselee to adjust his e 
be more in line with reality. His pl 
becomes quite defensive and 

Counselor Smith realize: 
another approach; he will 
for his unrealistic pl 
about his ability 


counsclee the wide gap 
а note of his plan and predicts 
ducational goals so that they will 
an does not work. The counselee, instead. 
asserts that he can do it if he tries. 
s that he has not been successful 
attempt to help the counselee 
ans. He feels that the counse 
and that, given a chance, 
This is his next statement about his decisio 
what he thinks will happen. 

Counselor Smith then tries out this approach, 
insight, begins to consider some mechanical tr. 
erable ability), and concludes counseling wit 
exploratory work experience, 5 
He will follow the counsel 
something about his suit 
effectiveness of the way he tried to help the 

What has the counselor learned? Цо 
results it obtained. He is able 
selee. He has sharpene 


and decides on 
explore the reasons 
lee is uncertain and anxious 
he will bring these feelings out. 


n, his reason for maki g it, and 


The counselee gains some 
ades (for which he has consid- 
h plans to get some part time 
Smith's plan has (ul. 
ce up later after he has had 
ability for mechanical tr 


Counselor 


been succi 
an opportunity to learn 
ades to check further on the 
counselec, 
has evaluated his de 
to estimate 
d his ability to wo 
been helped? In the 
d counseling with wh 
and because he expressed the 
following up the counselor may 
expert) judge the appropriateness of the el 
The possibilities for other ty pes of 
numerous. Gordon [86, | 
to the teacher, teache 


cision against the 
how much he has helped the coun 
tk with and he 
Has the counselee 


Ip future counselees- 
he conclude 


counselor's judgment he has because 
at the counselor 


opinion that he 
counsclee, the 


considers. practical. plans. 
had been helped. In addition to 
also have someone else Can 
counselee’s plans, 

action research by 
PP- 331-332] suggests jl 
r-counselor, 


the counselor are 
problems of particular concern 
and counselor, and describes the action 
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research approach for the teacher [86. pp. 321-328]. Emphasis so far has been 
put upon evaluating counseling process and outcomes. The counselor could 
5 of serving 


also study other phases such as his role in the school, effective we 
stems, data-gathering techniques, 


teachers and working with them, record s 
хау sof offering maximum services to pupils with available resources. 
Y It is о too, for the counselor to set ир а more formal action study than 
зе type discussed here. For exam е, he may select one group for i ensive 
counseling and another group for | minimum of камате hel 3 ic are е 
| ‘ ‘ g help, or he may 
attempt to vary the type of counselor-counselee relationship with two or more 
groups. He may also work cooperatively with other members of the school staff 
on а research study that aims to discover such things as who needs help, how 
it should be given, when, and by whom. In a later section of this chapter, there 
are additional suggestions for research studies. 

Stating “Why" as Well as "What." In any type of evaluation, the source 
of the counselor's hypotheses is important. To formulate a hypothesis, the 
counselor has to have some point of view about individuals, the way they 
behave, and how they may be helped. Bases or points of view were discussed 
in Chapter 7. The counselor formulates, from his point of view, “best guesses” 
and the sort of help that should be given. 


about the counsclee 
“If he can determine the “why” of the results 
applying results to new 


9r hypotheses 
He should ask himself “why? 
that he has obtained, he can then do a better job of 
he may say that the counselee becomes upset and 
ars situations in which he must 
motions interfere with 


counselees, 


Pout For example, 
Ineffective when taking a test because he fe 
Compete with others. Пе further states that strong ¢ 
intellectual activities. 

he counselor is not testing the 
he is using it to explain w hy. Having 
selee behaves, he is in a position to decide 
ible the counselee to do. The counse 
ss. If it works, he assumes that it 
ag a theory 
his would 


validity of his point of view about behavior; 
an explanation for the way the coun- 
upon a type of counseling help and 
lor does test or 


to predict what it will ena 
evaluate the effectiveness of the help he giv 
h he has set up. He is, in a sense, buildir 
xplain and predict behavior. 


works for the reasons whic 
ol counseling, Пе is attempting to € 
for the counselor to undertake. 

counselor should state ^why" 
his success Cor 
wants to 


senmi to be an essential proc 

Fhe point of this discussion is simply this—the 
as well as “what.” He is then able to explain the reasons for 
g the counselee and in helping him. Пе 
he also wants to know why it works. 
r to suggest that the counselor have reasons 
isons verbally. But the coun 
selor does have reasons, whethe ll himself or anyone else about 
them. All that is asked here is that he make himself be coherent and specific 
about his r sasons, as well as his specific choices and decisions about counscling 


lack of it) in understandin 
Know what works in counseling: 1 
З It may appear to be a large orde 
for what he does and be able to express these т 
ror not he can te 


Procedures. 
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Research Procedures and Techniques 


i i v > two types 
In planning and conducting rescarch studies that go bevond the | б, 
à | З selor >] veral points 
suggested for the day-to-day work of the counselor on the job, several | 
EA : 6 rc ae T) iol apes mu Ё, "sl 
should be kept in mind by the researcher. These are as follow Е 
т. Keep the counselee's welfare foremost. Do not try somet ving that y : 
: ` i ' 1 eded service to a coun- 
have reason to consider harmful or that will deny a needed service 
selee. | 
2. Keep your results in the form of h 


ypotheses. What you come out with 
will be a hypothesi 


А ‘oree of support 
for which you have no support, or only a degree of sup] 

as to its probability of being truc. Y 
irrefutable facts. In most c: 


Ч hi ing or 

ou will not have established unchanging 
idence suggest 

ases you will only have some evidence to [ЧЧ 
that one procedure may be 
more carefully desi 
greater the degree 


i orks. The 
better than another or that something works. 


ned vour study and the more clear-cut the results, the 
of confidence you may put 
hypotheses. You may, of course, E on 
3. Use as large a number of There is no set number thi 
you should use, but, other factors being equal, the ] 
the more confidence vou ma 
à representative sample 


B Sentencia 
in vour conclusions abou 
come out with new and better hypotheses. 

Cases as practical. 


SCS, 


arger the number of ca 
Y put in your results, 
of those about whom vo 
4. Carefully and specifically define 
greatest difficulties in с 
criterion [76]. What she 
How do you dete 
and not the resu 
can be “observed 


ors Ё c 
The ones vou use should b 
u wish to generalize. 

s оаа a One of the 
what vou are inm estigating. One 
й ше i a 
valuating the success of 
uld counseling 
rminc if changes in the 
t of other e 


counseling is establishin 1 
accomplish? [low do you measure it? 
counselee are the result of counseling 
It is necessary to define, in terms that 
sults should be. Thi 
ady been mentioned 
for other criteri 
ies such as the 


xpcriences? 
+ just what the re 
has alre 
him. Suggestions 


The criterion of the opinion 
of the counselee as has judgments of experts about 
а may be found in Ref, [76], and by review- 
^e in Refs. [115, 172, 190]. 
however, should be base 
av set up 
put in ope 
ration 
counselee goes to the cl 
he does at the p 


observed. 


ing research stud 
The criteria tl 


hat vou use, 
your counseling to do, You m 
ment is that they be 
adjustment, an o 


d upon what you want 
а you wish; the only require 
rational terms. For example, if vou use social 
al definition might be: “Social 

ass parties." While this de 
arty or how he f 


any criteri 


adjustment is when the 
finition may not cover what 
cels about it, it names behavior that can be 
5. Use appropriate statistics. 
stages of the study. wil] enable 
From the data vou collect. The 
the apparent exactne 
is already in them. € 
tistical analysis, 


A consideration of st 


+ р . К ing 
atistics in the planning 
vou to Obtain the 


most possible information 
re eranalvze data statistically: 
55 OF statistics cannot put more accuracy in the data than 
"Гога [oo] is a helpful reference for planning the sta- 


is no need to ovi 


6. Use controls as th as : : 
Js as much as possible, When We study the results of trying 
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out something in counseling, we need to know what happens to those who do 
not have the treatment. Thus we need to have a control group that is similar 
in important aspects to those on whom we are trying the new or experimental 
procedure. Then we need to keep in mind that we cannot rule out, or even 
know about, all the conditions that affect the subjects. We need to be alert for 
factors that may affect our study and distort results. We wish to have as much 
evidence as possible that changes in counselees are due to counseling and not 
the result of other factors. М 

Actual methods of setting up or designing studies were mentioned earlier. 
Several additional comments. which elaborate on the seven procedures dis- 
cussed, are now given. 

The counselor may try out a procedure or technique on a group of coun- 
selees and immediately, or soon after, check on the results. For example, the 
counselor may give occupational information in a certain way, and then ask 
the counscelee to complete a check list about his reactions to this procedure. 


Instead of an immediate check, the counselor may wait until the end of coun- 


seling or until a later time. 
of an evaluation study would be one in which immediate 


Another example 
later information about the counselee. 


in-counscling results are compared with 
ompare the counselee's expressed satisfaction 


For example, the counselor may с 
ions of satisfaction after he 


with an immediate occupational choice with expr 
enough to form some opinions about it. 


has been on the job selected long 
Still a third procedure would be 


compare changes with those in a simil 
as alike as possible to eliminate or reduce the effects 


to provide counseling to one group and 
ar group of pupils who had no counsel- 


ing. The groups should be 


of other variables besides counseling. 
nt sorts of counseling: results would indicate 


A variation of this procedure would be to 
provide both groups with differe 
which type of counseling was the more effective. 

› lees could be studied intensively during the counseling 
take place. For example, after cach session 
lee to describe his occupational goal. The 


One or several counse 
process to determine what changes 
the counselor may ask the counse 
desired goal might then be compared with what the counselor considers to be 
a realistic goal. Other methods could be used to assess change [54 124]. Ver- 
; changes in such things as the 


batim recordings may be studied to determine 


counselee's concept of himself. 


Data-gathering Materials and Techniques for Counseling Research 


the collection of some sort of data and 
instrument or technique. The data col- 
n of the study. For example, if 
criterion, he needs 


The research study will necessitate 
they must be collected by a dependable 
lected must, of course, be based on the criterio 
the counselor decides to use occupational adjustment as the 


to decide just what he means by occupational adjustment and how it can be 
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served or inferred. Then he needs to select, adopt. or (наше an “ae 
€ ida ue for collecting the data and to decide on ways to арр) 
леса еа would make up his own data-collecting forms. Some 
useful examples may be found in Refs. [13. pp. 286-2 


. 292-296; 65, рр. 
77. 317-324]. Other instruments besides informational forms 
wart bene Mas il he di ssed later. F rmore, the counselor would 
could be used; these will be discussed later. urthermore, t "pae а 
often use several of the following data-gathering techniques ML ME “aa E 
1. Mailed questionnaires. The counselor may prepare a ine ee fle 
sent to the counselee, which he is to check and return. pne: " ч 3 
opinion may be used. For example, he may be asked the name of his ] 
Fact), and how he like 
various forms that mav 


{ ntione rovide 
it Can opinion). References already mentioned prov 


i ‘ i aire gen- 

rve as guides in preparing a questionnaire. n d 

ар г to answer, for example, bs 
eral, the questionnaire should be brief and casy to answer, for ex | | ү) 
А iu d Т E mira ec ropriate wher x 
checking : iple-choice item. The questionnaire is appropriate 
checking a multiple-choice i | pproy 
necessary to contact a large number of counse 
wide area, Young [266] is a particularly he 
technique. 


lees who are scattered over A 
ә ; Р об this 
Ipful reference for the use of th 


2. The structured interview, If the 
it is necessary to have it stand 
counselees will be comparable. 
the questions which he will 


interview is used for research purpose 
ardized so that results obtained from different 
The counselor may prep 
ask. Some questions m 


are а form containing 


ay call for specific answe 
others may provide for the counselee to express Il 
Techniques already discussed may be used for establishing rapport. The inter 
view technique тау be emploved during and 
that it will take will limit the 
the study. It should be ke 


research interview has 


his feclings and opinions. 


А к ` time 
after counseling, but the tim 
number of counsele 


pt in mind, also, 
an effect on what the 
asked one 


acted in 

es that may be contacted н 
: pp " 

that the person. conducting th 
a ym 

counselve says. For example, su 


pose that the counselor of his former counselee 


seling had helped him. 

3. Rating scales, 
selec, which the co 
counsclee. The 
describe 


s whether or not coun- 
The counselor may prepare а 
unselee uses to rate himse 
techniques of "Q sorts” 
himself or of having ot 
counseling, afte 


rating scale to rate the coun- 
If or which others use to rate the 
is a method of having the counselee 
hers describe him, Ratings may be used during 
rit is completed, or | 


à «job 
ater on when the counselee is on the Je 
or in school, 


4. Sociometrics. In getting at the results of counse 
find that information about the 

Sociometric procedure 
obtained before, durir 


ling, the counselor may 
individual's status i 
used to provide 
ng, shortly 
time has elapsed. ОБ Ў 
besides counsel ing. 


м needed. 
n the group is neede 


а ] ay be 
s may be the needed data, which may b 


after counse 
many factors 
Sociometric dat. 


А 1 riod of 
ling, or after a longer. period 
may 


ously 


affect. sociometrie ratings 
a, however, 
aims to help the individual 
ants to assess the 


when counseling 


‘ee seb ul 
would appear to be quite use fu 
the counselor w 


Е А Я and 
mprove social adjustment an 
adjustment, 
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5. Anecdotal records. A series of anecdotal records made of the counselee 
may be used as indications of change that takes place during counseling. The 
counselor, or other teachers, could make the records to provide objective 


'riptions of behavior in various situations. such as in the classroom, in recre- 


des 
ational activities, or in clubs. The counselor could then analyze them for pat- 


terns or trends in behavior. The results could be used to estimate adjustment, 
progress in improving adjustment, and trends in behavior. 

6. Autobiographical writings. In writing about himself in short es 
more lengthy autobiography, the counselee gives a view of how he sees himself 
ng may be evaluated by studying 


says or the 


and the world about him. Results of counse 
such writings, cither to get a total impression of the counselee or to evaluate 


some particular aspect, such as his degree of self-confidence. 

т. Tests and inventories. A great number of psychological instruments are 
available for use in evaluating results of counseling. Tests may be given before 
and after counseling, and the results compared. Personality and interest tests 
are probably the most useful and widely used. Instruments of this sort should 
be carefully selected and should provide data about the criterion that has been 
set up for the study. References already given in the chapter on testing will be 
useful here. 

8. Analysis of recorded counseling sessions. 
by using verbatim recordings and typescripts made from these recordings. 
Numerous studies of this sort have been made [178]. The effect of counselor 
d to determine which techniques had the desired 


Counseling may be evaluated 


techniques could be studie 
result. 

9. The critical incident technique. This is a relatively new technique that 
is useful in setting up criteria of what is critical behavior in various situations 
[71]. Eilbert [64] applies a va 
term emotional immaturity. The ргосес 
ria by which to evaluate counseling and counselee 


tion of the procedure to define more clearly the 


lure would appear to be particularly 


useful in setting up crite’ 
behavior. 


Counseling Records and Reports 


s that go along with the work done in the 


Among the counselor activitie 
cords of counseling and making reports 


counseling process are the keeping of re | 
to others. Neither deals directly with the matter of evaluating counseling, 


although records may furnish data for c Ise, the 
sizes what sort of person the counselee is and what he 


г research. In a report to someone с 


counselor hypothe 
will do. 
Counseling Records. The cour 
which data may be recorded quick 
w of inform 


nselor must set up à system of records in 
Iv and easily, which will enable the coun- 


selor to make a quick revie ation, and which, nev ertheless, will con- 


tain all the essential data. It is quite easy to allow the record system to become 
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» ri > counselor may 
so complex and lengthy that the counsel 


get lost in a maze of detail. 
To make the most effective use of 


record-keeping time, it is best to avoid 
recopying notes and transferring data from one record to a i 
notes that the counselor makes during the counseling session woul 

they are, with perhaps a few additions after the session, 
place in the record for the 
thinking and to serve as 
form is shown below, 


There should be a 
counselor to pull together the session as an aid to 2 
à quick refresher for the next session. А suggestec 


Counseling Session Record Form 


Session no. 


Date 
1. Counselor activities for the next session 


(a) Tests to be given : 
(6) Occupational ar other informotion to be obtoined 
(c) Persons to be called etc. 
2. Interview notes to include 

(a) Brief account of interview 
(b) Specific things to be 
(c) One-paragraph summary of the s and proqress) 
(d) Test results when g sessions (attach profile sheet) 


ession (emphasize insights 


This form is not suitable 
for the essential data. 
each contact 


for research or te, 


aching, as it provides space only 
It would seem advisable 

‚ ло matter how brief. The 
order, with synthesis note 
this form and the c 


to include a separate sheet for 
comple 
s included. Little 
ntire series could be 


к & cept in 
ted forms might be kept ir 
time would be needed to complete 


quickly reviewed just before the coun- 


selee arrives, 

Data that are needed in the centr 
entered in the school record, The 
counselor's personal file. 

Reports to Others. Counselors find it nece 
ferent kinds of reports, both formal and inforn 
ten reports to colleges, employers, 
Informal reports are those made verbally to te 
and others, Informal reports may be j 

Reports often sugoe 1 
For exa mple 


al file in the 


d and 
school could be extracted anc 
type 


of record just discussed would be in the 


Хагу to make a number of dif- 
val. Formal reports include writ 
parents, referral agencies, and. the like. 
achers, the principal, parents, 
supplemented by written reports. 

r modify ing the counselee's environment. 
ау suggest a differe 


st changing o 
» à report to a te 


acher m 
the counselee, 


Thus, in his re 
Suggestions that would ге 
fying or changing the env 
needs to be f 
specific in his 


nt way of dealing with 
Ports, the counselor needs to be able to make 
sult in help for the counse 
ironment are not t 
h Procedures and 
recommendations, 


lee. While ways of modi 
aken up in this book, the counselor 
Practices use 


amiliar wit 


d so that he can be 
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The actu: i i [ 
actual system of reporting will. of course, be based upon the policy of 
ally up to 


the institution i à i 

stitution in which the counselor is working. [Towever, it is usu 
c the form and content of formal reports and the 
orts. A useful reference on formal reports 


the counselor to determin 
ү and content of informal rep 
kis oe [оз]. One of the most important points in reporting is to write 

port sO that the recipient can understand It [93. рр: 28-36]. Thus a 
rent from one to another counselor. 


repor ; iene 
port to à parent will be quite diffe: 
level of understanding of the recipient. 


Infor " 
formal reports are adapted to the 


The 
€ Ct ` 3 H А a 
of à sunselor also needs to keep in mind the degree of personal involvement 
ле ` А 2 à ; 
one to whom the report is made. For example, in talking with parents 


the co 
unsclor would want to use a different approach than he would with a 


teacher, 


WI 
‘lever type of report the counselor is making, it is essential to have the 


dat 
nts and hypotheses about the coun- 


il P into meaningful statement: 
ў It is also helpful, if appropriate, to. prot ide sug 
With parents. major 
as been concluded 


$ including examples. 
esti ў ] 
ec OI т 

ns for what can be done to help the counselee. 
accept what h 


emphasi 

as TOS > 
Phasis may need to be put on helping them 
t is suggested. In conferences 


ecing to do wha 


"rin = counselee and on : 
à parents, it may be best to be permissive and accepting, to begin the con- 
s strong points and let them react to these 
ot regard so favorably. 


erene 3 ) 
(9 NC 
by bringing up the counscl 


points, ; 
s, and then go on to those things that parents may n 
y think of each point that is 


е cc х 
introd unselor would ask the parents what the 
udice ы ; à | 
uced. A helpful reference on reports to parents and conferences with 


re k 
Parents is [120, pp. 66-87 ]. 


SUMMARY 


ounseling skill and to provide 


т 
ле e А А n 

counselor evaluates his work to improve his c 
tinuous process. with the 


valuation is a con 
ess of the help he prov ides the counselee. 


research studies on the job and 


More 
Give help to individual 
Bane e wecking up on the effectiv 60 ‹ 
May tile weiss and carry out relatively simple 1 n Дыр и 
Search of jon AAU OLE formal and basic research studies, Uses made of the Р" 
the coun 2 hers to improve the qu Record keeping is a part 9 
adequat i BUS job. Records should be easy and should HIS 
reports SE agri | he counselor will fr others. These 
Whom Шо. be formal or informal and shou 


ality of counseling. 
í to maintain and use 
equently make reports to Я 
Id be understandable to the person for 


are made. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

down his hypotheses and predictions about 
r? What is the relation of the counselor's 
his hypotheses and predictions? 

pt of action research to his work? 

a problem to the counselor? 


1. Why ^ 

T Vhy should the counselor write 
"OU ‘le 

Inselee and then check on them late 


assu Т 

тр Ў 5 z 
ption about bases of counseling and 

conce 


the 


2. How 
low does the counselor apply the 


3. In doi i D 
? doing a research study, why are controls 
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4- How do you formulate a criterion with which to evaluate your counseling? 
5. What are the purposes of keeping records of counseling? 
6. What factors would you have to kee 


p in mind in preparing a report to others 
on the counselee? 


THINGS TO DO 


- In your work with a counselee, record your hypotheses and predictions, and 
check up on them. 

- Select a research article from one of the 
"iM seale could be used to help the 
provides no help). 

3. Design a research study of the sort that the 
regular job Prepare the dat: 
how you would use it. 

4. Prepare a form that could be used to ke 

5. Prepare directions and neede 
parents, educational institutions, t 


journals mentioned and describe how 
counselor improve his work Сог why it 


counselor could do along with his 
d -collecting i instrument that would be used and describe 


ep a record of counseling. 
d forms for making re 


ports to Bikers: for example, 
her pists. 
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